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PREFACE 


THE main object of this book is to introduce, to such 
English readers as may be curious in the matter of music, 
the writings of the foremost musical theorist of Ancient 
Greece ; and with this object in view I have endeavoured to 
supply a sound text and a clear translation of his great work, 
and to illustrate its more obscure passages by citations from 
other exponents of the same science. But further, since the 
mind of the modern reader is apt to be beset by prejudices 
in respect of this subject—some of which arise from his 
natural but false assumption that all music must follow the 
same laws that govern the only music that he knows, while 
others are due to the erroneous theories of specialists which 
have been accepted as certain truths by a public not in 
possession of the evidence—I have thought it necessary to 
deal at some length with those prejudices ; and this is the 
chief aim of the Introduction. 

The critical apparatus differs from that of Marquard in 
including the readings of H as given by Westphal, and cor- 
recting from my own collation of the Selden MS. many 
incorrect reports of its readings. 

I wish to express my thanks to the Provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Mr. Mahaffy, and Mr. L. C. Purser, for 
reading the proofs, and for many useful suggestions; to 
Mr. Bury for advice on many difficult passages of the text ; 
and above all to another Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Mr. Goligher, for most generous and valuable aid in the 
preparation of the English Translation. 


HENRY S. MACRAN. 


Trinity CoLrecGe, Dustin. 
Sept. 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A.—ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK MUSIC. 


1. Music is in no sense a universal language. Like its 
sister, speech, it is determined in every case to a special 
form by the physical and mental character of the people 
among whom it has arisen, and the circumstances of their 
environment. The particular nature of music is no more 
disproved by the fact that a melody of Wagner speaks to 
German, French, and English ears alike, than is the particular 
nature of speech by the fact that the Latin tongue was at 
one time the recognized vehicle of cultivated thought 
throughout the civilized world. 

Further, this limitation which is common to music and 
speech leads to a more complete isolation in the case of 
the former. The primary function of language is to give 
us representations, whether of the facts of the world and 
the soul, or of the ideals of thought, or of the fancies of 
the imagination: and to appeal to our. emotions through 
the representation of such facts, ideals, or fancies. This 
service, so far as we are capable of perception and feeling, 
any strange language may be made to render us at the cost 
of some study. But we are aware that our own language 
has another power for us ; that of waking immediately in us 
emotions in which are fused beyond all analysis the effects 
of its very sounds and the feelings that are linked to those 
sounds by indissoluble association. It is here that begins 
the real isolation of language, the incommunicable charm 
of poetry that defies translation. But the whole meaning 
of music depends upon this immediate appeal to our 
emotions through the association of feeling with sensation ; 
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and so the strangeness of the foreign music of to-day, and 
of the dead music of the past is insuperable, for they are the 
expressions of emotions which their possessors could not 
analyse, and we can never experience. 

2. The same contrast appears when we consider music 
in relation to painting and the other arts of imagery. These 
latter appeal to the emotions no less than music, but they 
do so in the first instance mediately, through the representa- 
‘ion of certain objects. It is quite true that here, as in the 
case of the emotions indirectly raised by language, the culti- 
vation of a certain mental habit is a necessary condition of 
our receiving the proper impression from any work of art. 
But in painting and sculpture the mental habit consists 
primarily in our attitude not to the manner of the repre- 
sentation but to the object represented, whereas in music it 
consists in our attitude towards the expression itself. 

The incommunicable character of music finds a striking 
illustration in the effect which the remnants of ancient Greek 
melody produce on the modern hearer. Some years ago, 
for example, Sir Robert Stewart delivered a lecture in 
Trinity College, Dublin, on the Music of Distant Times 
and Places ; and illustrated it by specimens from various 
nationalities and periods, an ancient Greek hymn being 
included in the number. It was the unanimous verdict 
of all the musicians present that, while the music of the 
less civilized nations was often crude, barbarous, and 
monotonous in the highest degree, the Greek hymn stood 
quite alone in its absolute lack of meaning and _ its 
unredeemed ugliness; and much surprise was expressed 
that a nation which had delighted all succeeding genera- 
tions by its achievements in the other arts should have 
failed so completely in the art which it prized and practised 
most. Yet all this criticism is an absurdity based on the 
fallacy that music is a universal language. It presupposes 
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absurdly that a melody is meaningless if it means nothing 
to us, and it forgets with equal absurdity that the beauty of 
anything for us is conditioned by our power to appreciate it, 
and our power to appreciate it by our familiarity with it. 

3. But though it is impossible for us now to recover the 
meaning of this dead music of ancient Greece, and well-nigh 
impossible to accustom our ears to appreciate its form, we 
can at least study as a matter of speculative interest the laws 
of its accidence and syntax as they have been handed down 
to us by its grammarians. To this end our first step must 
be to make our conceptions clear as to the formal nature 
of music in general. We have already seen that the function 
of music is to evoke certain moods in us by the association 
of feelings with sensations. But the material of these 
sensations it does not find in nature, but provides for itself, 
by creating out of the chaos of infinite sounds a world of 
sound-relations, a system in which each member has its 
relation: to every other determined through the common 
relation of all to a fixed centre. The idea of such a system 
implies two facts. In the first place, no sound is a musical 
sound except as perceived in its relation to another sound ; 
in the second place, there is a direction in this relation in 
that one of the two related sounds must be perceived to be 
the inner, or nearer to the centre’. Thus in the chord 


the sounds / and ¢ become musical through their relation 
to one another, and through the perception in any particular 
case that one of them is more central than the other ; in 
the key of C for example that the c, in the key of DB that 
the fis nearer the musical centre or tonic. 

1 Nearer, that is, in respect of similarity, not of contiguity. In 
this sense, the nearest note to any given note is its octave. 
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But just as the arithmetical intuition cannot apprehend all 
relations with equal ease, but finds for example the relation 
2 more intelligible than 88, ; and as the sight apprehends 
the relation of a line to its perpendicular more readily than 
the relation between two lines at an angle of 87 degrees, 
so there stand out from among the infinite possible sound- 
relations a limited class, commonly called concords, which 
the ear grasps and recognizes without effort and immediately, 
and these form the elements of every musical system. Not 
indeed that all musical systems are founded on the same 
elementary relations. Universally recognized as belonging 
to this class are the relations between any sound and its 
octave above or below, either being regarded as tonic; the 
relation between a sound and its Fourth above, the latter 
being regarded as tonic ; the relation between a note and 
its Fifth above, the former being regarded as tonic. But 
the relation of the Major Third which plays such a pro- 
minent part in modern music has no place as an elementary 
relation in the system of Ancient Greece. 

4. But evidently these few relations would go but a little 
way in the constitution of a system, and music to extend its 
sphere has recourse to the mediate perception of relations. 
Thus there are sound-relations, which the ear, unable to 
grasp them immediately, can apprehend by resolving them 
into the elementary concords. In our diatonic scale of ¢ 
for example, the relation of d@ to ¢ is resolved into the 
relation of d to g, and of g to c. Thus there enter into 
- a musical system, besides the elementary concords, all those 
sound-relations which result from their composition; and 
to the complexity of such compound relations there seems 
to be no limit either in theory or in practice. There is no 
chord, no progression however complex, however unpleasant 
at first hearing, of which we can assert that it is musically 
impossible. The one thing needful to make it musical is 
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that the relation of its parts to one another and to the 
preceding and succeeding sounds be comprehensible. 

It is also possible, though perhaps a sign of imperfect 
development, that a note may enter into a musical system 
through being related indeterminately to a member of that 
system. Thus we might admit a passing note as leading 
to or from a fixed note, without the position of the former 
being exactly determined. 

Sound-relations can be perceived between simultaneous 
and successive sounds alike: In the former case we have 
harmony in the modern sense of the word, in the latter 
melody; the difference between these phases of music 
being accidental, not essential. 

The development of a system such as we have been 
considering will proceed upon-two lines. On the one hand 
the craving for diversity will lead to new combinations of 
relations, and so to the widening of the system and the 
multiplication of its members; while on the other hand 
the growing sense of unity will press for a closer determina- 
tion of the relations, and result in the banishment of those 
notes whose relations cannot be exactly determined. 

5. In the music of Ancient Greece we are able to trace, 
though unfortunately with some gaps, the first steps of such 
a development. The earliest students of the science, in 
endeavouring to establish a scale or system of related notes, 
started as was natural from the smallest interval, the bounding 
notes of which afforded an elementary relation. This they 
found in the interval of the Fourth, in which the higher note 
is tonic ; and this melodic interval, essentially identical with 
our concord of the Fifth, may be regarded as the funda- 
mental sound-relation of Greek music. When they had thus 
secured a definite interval on the indefinite line of pitch, their 
next concern was to ascertain at what points the voice might 
legitimately break its journey between the boundaries of this 
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interval. But how were these points to be ascertained ? 
Plainly, not by the exact determination of their relation to 
the bounding notes ; for the Fourth was the smallest interval 
the relation of whose bounding notes the Greek ear could 
immediately apprehend; and for mediate perception the 
musical idea was as yet immature. Consequently, the in- 
termediate notes, whatever they might be, could only be 
apprehended as passing - notes, indeterminately related to 
the boundaries of the scale. Evidently then the number 
of such notes must be limited. The sense of unity which 
suffers by any inadequate determination of relations would 
be completely lost if the indeterminate relations were un- 
duly multiplied. From these considerations resulted one of 
the first laws of Greek melody. The scale that begins with 
any note, and ends with its Fourth above is at most a 
tetrachord or scale of four notes—two bounding or con- 
taining notes, two intermediate or contained. 

6. Again; although for the theorist a minimum of musical 
interval is as absurd as a minimum of space or time, yet, 
for the purposes of art, it was impossible that any two of 
these four points of the scale should lie so close together 
that the voice could not produce, or the ear distinguish the 
interval between them. Was it then possible to determine 
for practical purposes the smallest musical interval? To 
this question the Greek theorists gave the unanimous reply, 
supporting it by a direct appeal to facts, that the voice can 
sing, and the ear perceive a quarter-tone’; but that any 
smaller interval lies beyond the power of ear and voice alike. 

Disregarding then the order of the intervals, and con- 
sidering only their magnitudes, we can see that one possible 
division of the tetrachord was into two quarter-tones and 


' The tone is musically (not mathematically) determined as the 
difference between the concord of the Fourth and the concord of 
the Fifth. These latter again are musically determined by the direct 
evidence of the ear. 
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a ditone, or space of two tones ; the employment of these 
intervals characterized a scale as of the Enharmonic genus. 

Or again, employing larger intervals one might divide the 
tetrachord into, say, two-thirds of a tone, and the space of 
a tone and five-sixths : or into two semitones, and the space 
of atone and a half. The employment of these divisions 
or any lying between them marked a scale as Chromatic. 
Or finally, by the employment of two tones one might 
proceed to the familiar Diatonic genus, which divided the 
tetrachord into two tones and a semitone. 

Much wonder and admiration has been wasted on the 
Enharmonic scale by persons who have missed the true 
reason for the disappearance of the quarter-tone from our 
modern musical system. Its disappearance is due not to 
the dullness or coarseness of modern ear or voice, but to the 
fact that the more highly developed unity of our system 
demands the accurate determination of all sound-relations 
by direct or indirect resolution into concords; and such 
a determination of quarter-tones is manifestly impossible’. 

7. But the constitution of our tetrachord scale is not yet 
completed. We have ascertained the maximum number 
and the various possible magnitudes of the intervals; but 
their order has yet to be determined. In the Enharmonic 
genus, for example, when we are passing to the tonic from 
the Fourth below, shall we sing quarter-tone, quarter-tone, 
ditone; or ditone, quarter-tone, quarter-tone; or quarter-tone, 
ditone, quarter-tone ; or are all these progressions equally 
legitimate? ‘To these questions the Greek theorists give 
the unqualified and unanimous answer, not defending it by 
any argument, that in all divisions of a tetrachord in which 
the highest note is tonic, and the lowest a Fourth below, the 
lowest interval must be less than or equal to the middle, 
and less than the highest. 

’ See below, note on p. 115, 1. 3. 
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Thus the schemes of the tetrachord scales inthethree genera 
are finally determined as they appear in the following table :— 


TABLE 1. 


SCHEME OF THE ENHARMONIC TETRACHORD SCALE 
OF THE TONIC A. 


a 


SCHEME OF THE CHROMATIC TETRACHORD SCALE 
OF THE TONIC JA. 


——— 


SCHEME OF THE DIATONIC TETRACHORD SCALE 
OF THE TONIC J. 


SS 


In this table the following points are to be noted :— 

(1) The sign x is used to signify that the note before 
which it is placed is sharpened a quarter-tone. 

(2) The distinction between the definitely determined 
bounding notes, and the indeterminate passing notes is 
brought out by exhibiting the former as minims, the latter 
as crotchets. 

(3) Several divisions are possible in the Chromatic and 
Diatonic genera (see below, p. 116): those taken in this 
table are merely typical. 

8. The importance of this tetrachord scale can hardly be 
overrated, for it is the original unit from the multiplication 
of which in yarious positions arose all the later Greek 
scales: and it is to be observed that the tonality of this 
scale is most distinctly conceived and enunciated by the 
theorists. Aristoxenus is never weary of reminding us that 
the mere perception of intervals cannot enable us to under- 
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stand a succession of notes; that we must also apprehend 
the dvvay:s or function of each individual in the series. 
Thus the highest note of the tetrachord, which at a later 
period when the scale was enlarged, obtained from its 
position the name of Mese, or middle note, holds in relation 
to the lowest note the function of an d@pyy or foundation, in 
other words of a tonic. For just as cause and effect, though 
they exist only in their relation to one another, do not 
discharge like functions in that relation inasmuch as the 
effect leans upon the cause, but not the cause upon the 
effect ; so though the highest and lowest notes of the tetra- 
chord are musical notes only through their relation to one 
another, yet that relation is conceived as implying the 
dependence of the lower upon the higher, but not of the 
higher upon the lower. The intermediate notes again are 
regarded as mere stopping places of approximately deter- 
mined position in the passage between the boundaries. 
According to the Greek terminology they are xwovpevo: or 
movable notes as distinguished from the éorares or fixed 
notes, between which they stand. For since the essence 
of a note is not its place in a group, but its function in 
a system, an Enharmonic, a Chromatic, and a Diatonic 
passing note are not to be regarded as three notes, but as 
one variable note in three positions. 

Even if we disregard the Enharmonic and Chromatic 
genera, and confine our attention to the Diatonic, we shall 
seek in vain for a parallel to this tetrachord scale in the 
classical system of modern music. We can descend from 
the tonic a to the e below it by the progression 


ESE but the progression FSF ge= 


to the tonic a, though of frequent occurrence in local music, 
has passed completely out of classical use. 
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g. When this meagre group of four notes was felt to be 
inadequate to the expression of human emotion, a ready 
method for the production of a more ample scale was 
sought in the addition to the original tetrachord of a second 
exactly similar to it. But immediately the question arose, 
How was the position of the second tetrachord to be deter- 
mined in relation to the first? Or, to put it more generally, 
Supposing a scale of indefinite length to be constituted by 
a series of similar tetrachords, how was the position of these 
tetrachords to be relatively defined ? 

To this question it seems that there were three possible 
answers for the theorist, each of which no doubt found 
support in the art product of some tribe or other of the 
Hellenic world. The method of determination proposed 
in each answer constituted (as I shall here assume, post- 
poning my arguments for the present) a distinct dppovia or 
Harmony!; which term I believe to have meant primarily 
an ‘adjustment’ not of notes (for these are not the units of 
music) but of tetrachords. 

ro. According to the first of these answers, the tetra- 
chords might be so arranged that the highest note of any 
one would coincide with the lowest note of the next above 
it. This method of conjunction, or the coincidence of 
extremities I believe to have been called the Ionic Har- 
mony ; and it resulted in a scale of this character :— 


TABLE 2. 


SCALES OF THE IONIC HARMONY IN THE THREE GENERA 
INDEFINITELY EXTENDED. 


ENHARMONIC 
== = Sg ig 


< as -@- QQ J a 
~~ 


1 ‘When I use the word Harmony as an equivalent of the Greek 
dppovia, I shall employ a capital H. 
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CHROMATIC 
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If in the Ionic scale of any genus we take any con- 
secutive pair of tetrachords, we obtain the Heptachord scale 
of the seven-stringed lyre. 


TABLE 3. 


HEPTACHORD SCALES IN THE THREE GENERA WITH 
THE NAMES OF THE INDIVIDUAL NOTES 


2 v: “ 
2 6 & 3 
£ ££ « 8 2g gs ¢g 
om c 2 = Fs od v 
ENHARMONIC 37 ce go Ss Ss «& g& 
2 “ 
oe 
2g 68 @ 4 
. ££ & 8 S 3 
cs 2 x iG < 
CHROMATIC ae} A, J = am ra 


Nete 


DIATONIC 


Hypate 
Parhypate 
Lichanus 
Paranete 


Mese 
Trite 


11. These names were derived not from the pitch of the 
It 
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respective notes, but from the place on the instrument of 
the strings which sounded them. Thus a as the note 
of the middle string was called Mese or ‘middle’; e was 
called Hypate or highest because sounded by the top string; 
a@ which was sounded by the bottom string was in like 
manner called Nete or lowest. The note below the Mese 
was called Lichanus or ‘forefinger,’ because the string 
that sounded it was played by that finger. The names 
Parhypate, ‘next the highest,’ Paranete, ‘next the lowest,’ 
and Trite, ‘third,’ require no explanation. 

It is important to observe exactly what these names do, 
and do not denote. They do not denote the members 
of a scale as points of pitch determined absolutely or in 
relation to any other scale. Let us take the scale 


Hypate 
Parhypate 
Lichanus 
Mese 
Trite 
Paranete 
Nete 


2 


and transpose it, say, a tone higher 


Hypate 
Parhypate 
Lichanus 
Mese 
Trite 
Paranete 
Nete 


(= 


the individual notes of the resulting scale will bear the 
same names as the corresponding members of the original 
scale. 

Again, these names do denote the points of a scale the 
order of whose intervals is determined. Thus, if we take 
the enharmonic scale 
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2 a 

yy 3 = 

es 5 B 

= x a 2 «3 2 
cd 2 v = mn v 
Ay ae = = Ay Zz 


or the diatonic scale 


Parhypate 
Lichanus 
Mese 
Trite 
Paranete 


consisting not of two complete tetrachords, but of one 
tetrachord and a fragment at each end, the notes of these 
scales will take their names from their place not in their own 
scales, but in the typical systems given in Table 3, 

Once again, it is not implied by these names that the 
intervals between the designated notes are exactly deter- 
mined in magnitude ; for they are applied to the members 
of Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic scales alike. 

12. The second method of forming a scale of tetrachords 
left the interval of a tone, called the disjunctive tone, be- 
tween each pair of them. This Harmony by disjunction, or 
the separation of extremities, I shall assume to have been 
called Doric. It substituted for the Heptachord the Octa- 
chord, or scale of the eight-stringed lyre. 


TABLE 4. 


OCTACHORD SCALES IN THE THREE GENERA WITH 
THE NAMES OF THE INDIVIDUAL NOTES. 


2 én 7) 
2 & 2 3 3 
os > sf 3) & S 
. 5 6 8 s 2 ¢ g 
ENHARMONIC ‘7 <é 3 s s Gg -¢ « 


| 
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The scale of this Harmony, when indefinitely prolonged, 
resulted in the following succession :— 


TABLE 5. 


SCALES OF THE DORIC HARMONY IN THE THREE 
GENERA INDEFINITELY EXTENDED. 


ENHARMONIC lal ) 





&- oy 
are ——— 
C- 
ae pe 7 
-€p- vote: 
Nteisacio™” 
CHROMATIC | | 
v. tT Tt oo eS 
Se” . ene Gea ee > _ SSS 
eS ae io | C2 —_ i 
| tg 


--_j- GC me y, 





The appearance of the octachord scale necessitated an 
alteration in the nomenclature. The old names were em- 
ployed to represent the four lowest and the three highest 
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members of the new system, and the title Paramese, or 
‘next the middle,’ was given to the note above the Mese. 

13. The third method of adjustment employing conjunc- 
tion and disjunction alternately interposed a tone between 
every second pair of tetrachords, while every other pair 
were conjunct. This Harmony I shall assume to have been 
called Aeolian ; it resulted in the following scales :— 


TABLE 6. 


SCALES OF THE AEOLIAN HARMONY IN THE THREE 
GENERA INDEFINITELY EXTENDED. 
, ENHARMONIC | | 








DIaATONIC | | | 


CY ; lad a See eee 
fe = 

f(s. Te = = a 
o/s al —— 


a 


Eo Ra —_—_—_—_ 
Sd 


The alternation of conjunction and disjunction which is 
the characteristic of this Harmony is exemplified in the 
following eight-note scales :— 


TABLE 7. 


OCTAVE SCALES IN THE THREE GENERA WHICH 
EXEMPLIFY THE AEOLIAN HARMONY. 
ENHARMONIC 
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CHROMATIC 


D1aTONIC 


14. If we employ modern nomenclature we may distin- 
guish the first two Harmonies from the last by saying 
that the former give rise to modulating scales, the one 
passing over into the flat, the other into the sharp keys, 
while the latter maintains the same key throughout. But 
we must examine more closely into the nature of this 
difference. In the scale of the first Harmony we have a 
series of lesser tonics B, £, A, d, ¢’; that is, each of these 
notes serves as tonic to the notes that immediately precede 
it. What then is the relation of these tonics to one an- 
Other? Each serves as a tonic of higher rank to the lesser 
tonic immediately below it and mediately through this to 
all below, so that we are necessarily driven upwards in our 
search for the supreme tonic, and are unable at any point 
to reverse the process ; for no note can serve as immediate 
tonic to the Fourth above it. Consequently our progress 
towards the supreme or absolute tonic becomes a process 
ad infinitum. 

When we pass to the second Harmony we find an opposite 
condition of things. Here the series of lesser tonics is 
D, A, e, 6. Any one of these serves as tonic of higher 
rank immediately to the lesser tonic next above it, and 
through this mediately to all above, but cannot discharge 
a like function to those that are below it. Here then the 
necessary order is the descending one, but the progression 

2 ‘When any scale contains the same note in two different octaves, 


we shall represent the higher by small, the lower by capital letters. 
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is equally ad infinitum ; and our search for an absolute tonic 
is again fruitless. But when we arrive at the third Harmony 
we find for the first time the object of our search. ' In the 
series £, A, ¢, a, A is tonic to the e above through the 
mediation of a', and directly to the Z£ below, and through 
them to all the lesser tonics of the scale. 

15. The distinction, then, that holds between these three 
Harmonies corresponds in no wise to the distinction between 
our Major and Minor modes. All three of them alike recog- 
nize no fundamental relations outside that of a note to its 
Fourth above or Fifth below, and that of a note to its octave ; 
and all three alike place their passing notes in the same 
position. But our distinction of Major and Minor has 
arisen through the recognition of two fresh elementary 
sound-relations unknown to the Greeks, those of the 
Greater and Lesser Third; and according as a scale 
embodies one or other of them, it is denominated Major 
or Minor. Thus the essential characteristic of the major 
scale of A is the immediate relation of $C to A, and of $G 
to £; and of the minor scale of A, in so far as we have 
a minor scale at all, the immediate relation of C to 4, and 
of G ta £ ; and these relations are not present in the scales 
of any of the three Harmonies. One might illustrate the 
contrast by representing the modern minor scale of 4 as 
follows :-— 





' The relation of a note to its octave above or below approximates 
to identity. 
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and the diatonic scale of the third Harmony as follows :— 





in each case supplying the most fundamental relations of 
the scale in the form of a bass. 

16. From the comparison above instituted between the 
three early Harmonies of Greek music, it was clear that 
the third possessed a consistency and unity which were 
wanting in its rivals. Accordingly we are not surprised to 
find that they fell into disuse, while the Aeolian won its 
way to predominance, and finally to exclusive possession 
of the field of melody. But the process was a gradual 
one, and there were many attempts at combination and 
compromise before it was accomplished. Of such attempts 
we have an example in the so-called Phrygian scale, the 
earliest form of which is given us by Aristides Quintilianus 
(Meibom, 21. 19). 


TABLE 8. 


(2) ENHARMONIC PHRYGIAN SCALE OF ARISTIDES 


QUINTILIANUS. 
Gn te ee Re Ee en Oe gg aS eT 


ma ee eS eee a ae 
—27j—-—o—- x9 ———_—_—_——_ -—_—__—___—_____ 
Nese dienmenennus: pinsononisgusiuenscsoialaeicis feniemmmusians 
(6) OLD DIATONIC PHRYGIAN SCALE ON THE ANALOGY OF (a). 


Fe eee pe ee ee Ne 
—F — —?e <a = _—_ 
\ ase ss ESSERE 


Here we have a scale which, though containing two dis- 
junctions (between D and £, and between 4 and 3B), yet 
produces an octave by combining conjunction with dis- 


junction at 4, and in so doing embodies the distinctive 
18 
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feature of the first Harmony, the relation of the tonic 4 to 
d, its Fourth above. 

17. The perverse artificiality which is conspicuous in this 
scale is a common feature in the musical science of the 
period. It does not by any means follow that the music 
of the time suffered from the same vice. For the sake 
of brevity, we have regarded the theorists as gradually 
evolving the system of Greek music; but of course their 
province as a matter of fact extended only to the analysis 
and explanation of what the artist created. As the theorist 
of metrical science arranges in feet the rhythm to which 
the instinct of the poet has given birth, so the theorist of 
scales offers an analysis of the series of notes in which the 
passion of the singer has found expression. Now, the art 
which in the beginning had created the tetrachord and then 
passed on to the various combinations of tetrachords came 
to require for some song or chorus the following diatonic 
series of notes :— 


DP _astil 
= =] 


a é 

This scale the theorist applied himself to read, and the 
scheme of Table 8 is the fruit of his first attempt. When 
the distracting claims of the First and Second Harmonies 
had become silent, and the Third had come to be recog- 
nized as the normal method of combining tetrachords, the 
true reading of the scale became apparent 


nner” ef ; 


18. Aristides Quintilianus has preserved for us several 
other examples of these perverse scale-readings. Composers 
found room for variety within the Aeolian Harmony by 
employing now one, now another segment of the indefinite 
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Aeolian scale, not of course with any change of tonality or 
modality, but simply as the melody required this or that 
number of notes above or below the tonic. Thus there 
arose a series of scales which offered material for the analysis 
of the theorist—an analysis that was not by any means so 
easy and obvious as we might at first suppose. We seem 
immediately to recognize that they are not essentially in- 
dependent of one another, but differ merely as various 
portions of one scale; and we are disposed to wonder that 
the Greeks should have deemed each of them worthy of 
a separate analysis and a name to itself. But there are two 
important considerations which are apt to escape us. In 
the first place, at the period of musical science which we 
are now considering, the contending claims of the three 
Harmonies, and the possibility of combining them produced 
an uncertainty in the analysis of scales, of which music, 
through the simplifying tendency ever present in its develop- 
ment, has since cleared itself. In the second place, we are 
accustomed to instruments of great actual or potential 
compass, in which the relation of such scales to one another 
as segments of a common whole is immediately and palpably 
evident. But for any performer on a limited instrument, 
say, one of eight notes, it would be impossible to pass from 
one of these scales to another except by a fresh tuning, or 
in some cases by a change of instrument ; and from these 
practical necessities the scales would derive a character of 
independence which does not belong to them in the nature 
of things. We should never think of differentiating and 
distinguishing by name the octave scales in which are 
respectively contained the opening phrases of Handel’s 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and his ‘ But thou did’st 
not leave his soul in hell.’ But it would be natural enough 
for a player on the pipe to do so when he found that the 
two themes could not be rendered by the same instrument. 
20 
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19. Again, these scales that had to be analysed were in 
common vogue, and so belonged to the Diatonic Genus. 
For here it is to be observed that the Enharmonic and 
Chromatic scales seem to have been esoteric or academical 
in use, and the pre-eminently natural character of the 
Diatonic was recognized even by those tlieorists who 
defended the other genera (see below, p. r11, k 9). We 
append a table of the scales to be analysed. 


TABLE 9. 


VARIOUS SEGMENTS OF THE DIATONIC SCAEE. OF. THE ° 
AEOLIAN HARMONY. 


(2) 








(é) 
ee 
SS 
ee ee 
(Sf) 


INTRODUCTION 
(g) 


It is most carefully to be noted that, in order to conceive 
of these scales as did the Greeks, we must entirely abstract 
from the pitch relation which is necessarily introduced into 
them by representing them according to modern notation. 
Any one of the above scales may lie higher, or lower than, 
or in the same compass as any other of them. 


20. To guide them in their analysis the theorists were 
not without certain clues. No note, they knew, could be 
the tonic or Mese of the scale unless the fourth note below 
it stood to it in the fundamental relation of a note to its 
Fourth above. And the increasing influence of the Third 
Harmony made it necessary to find the tonic in a note 
next above which lay the disjunctive tone. But even with 
these clues the scales often baffled their analysis. Authori- 
ties differed, and in one case at least a historian’ records 
the discovery in later times of the true reading of a scale 
which had formerly been misinterpreted. Nothing, perhaps, 
contributed more to these doubts and failures than the 
endeavour to find a distinctive plan of formation in each 
scale. In accordance with this principle (@) in the above 
table was construed as two complete tetrachords of the 
Dorian Harmony, and was augmented by a tone so as to 
represent adequately the nature of that adjustment by dis- 


1 See Plutarch, de Musica, 1136 D Avots 8¢ Aaympoxdéa tov AOnvaiov 
oundovra ort ov évradia Exet (4 Miodvitori) rv ddevew, Sov cxeddv 
Gnavres Povro, GAN’ émt 76 Sf0, rotovroy abris dwepydcacba 76 oxjpa olov 
rd and mapapéons ént inarny énaray. ‘ But according to Lysis Lampro- 
cles the Athenian saw that the Mixolydian scale had its point of dis- 
junction, not where it was commonly supposed to be, but at the top ; 
and accordingly established its figure to be such a series of notes as 
from the Paramese to the Hypate-Hypaton.’ 
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junction only. According as this tone was added at the 
bottom or at the top, the scale would seem to have been 
called Dorian or Hypodorian (that is, Lower Dorian). The 
appropriateness of this latter name will appear in the 
sequel. 


TABLE 10. 


OLD DORIAN SCALE. 


OLD HYPODORIAN SCALE. 


————— 


The reading of (¢) resulted in the Phrygian scale, the 
scheme which we gave in Table 8 ; (J) and (e) were iden- 
tified as illustrating alternate conjunction and disjunction, 
and, as typical of the Aeolian Harmony, were called Lydian’. 


TABLE 11. 


OLD LYDIAN SCALES. 


CL” Qe Ter a, eae, Saar e a 
thy oe. =a 
LMIZ 

Again, (/) was read as in the following table, and, as 


essentially similar to the Phrygian scale, was called Hypo- 
phrygian. 
1 For the relation between the terms Aeolian and Lydian see 


§ 41. 
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TABLE 12. 


OLD HYPOPHRYGIAN SCALE. 
aT TAT CENT TED. 







7 oscencectaeteatte cee eee cearureaan 
(¢) does not appear in the oldest lists of scales. Perhaps 
the extreme position of the tonic made such a segment of 
rare occurrence. The same fact may have helped to obscure 
the analysis of (2). Certain it is at any rate that not only 
the true plan, but even the position of the tonic of this 
scale remained for a long time undiscovered (see note 
on p. 22). Aristides Quintilianus (Meibom, 21. 26) has 
preserved for us the old reading which is curiously in- 
teresting. 














TABLE 13. 


ENHARMONIC MIXOLYDIAN SCALE OF ARISTIDES 
QUINTILIANUS. 





OLD DIATONIC MIXOLYDIAN SCALE ON THE ANALOGY OF 
THE PRECEDING. 


In fact it was conceived as a scale constituted by the 
election of certain parts of two overlapping scales of the 
Aeolian Harmony ; namely, 
———S = 
aa 


es 





es 
eS eR EE J 
and SSS | SS 
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We have already seen that the term Lydian was applied 
to the scale that was typical of the Aeolian Harmony ; and 
consistently with this, (a), as a mixture of two such scales, 
was called Mixolydian or Mixed Lydian. It was an example 
of what Aristoxenus calls a double scale; that is, it had 
two Mesae or tonics, d and e. 

21. Each of these scales might, at any rate theoretically, 
appear in Enharmonic and Chromatic as well as in Diatonic 
form. The following is a complete table of them in every 
genus. 

TABLE 14. 
SIX ANCIENT SCALES IN THE THREE GENERA. 


(a) MIXOLYDIAN. 
: ENHARMONIC 


(6) LypIan. 


ENHARMONIC ae 
oe ————eeeeeaaeeeeee 


, ea 
CHROMATIC 


go a ae 


eu 
DIATONIC 


—S_ 
; ee 
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(c) PHRYGIAN. 


ENHARMONIC 





ENHARMONIC (2) DoRIAN. 
¢ ee a ee 
| ff = 
— : =a 
a = Noe Ne 8 
CHROMATIC 
— ee 
eo _ 4 ———— 
4 Ne Net ey 
DIATONIC 


ENHARMONIC (e) HyPoporIAN. 








CHROMATIC | 
- { | as 
SS = 2a 
i —- panna, Cd A ' 
ep 
nn 
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D1IATONIC ! : 
(A 


(f) HypPoPHRYGIAN. 


ee —_ © mm. = 
 . 2a ee, —_ = 
2 fe eee — 
PAY —_ z 
aw! 


a Cal 
ee ee 
, Ss ae = w = 
LRN = I ————— 
—/ 


It is to be noted that in the Enharmonic and Chromatic 
scales it often appears that more notes occur than in the 
corresponding Diatonic. The reason is this. Ifa diatonic 
scale exhibits, say, the combination of the conjunction e-a 
along with the disjunction e-~ /-d, the fixed note a of the 
conjunction will coincide zz Zztch* with the second passing 
note a of the disjunct tetrachord tf, £, 2, 6; and so will 
not be a different note from it according to our notation. 
But in the corresponding Enharmonic and Chromatic scales 
there will not be such a coincidence, and consequently our 
notation is able to distinguish such notes in these genera. 


22. As soon as the formal essence of these scales had 
been established we find the Greek theorists exercised with 
the question of their proper keys, in other words of their 
pitch. At first sight the question seems an absurd one. 
In the nature of things no scale, regarded as a mere order 

1 Not in function. 
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of intervals can be determined to any particular pitch; and 
though practical necessities reduce the possible pitch of all 
scales within certain limits, they do not define the relative 
position of different scales within those limits. Let us take 
for example the Lydian and Phrygian scales ; and, that our 
conceptions of them may be wholly free from any admixture 
of pitch relation suggested by our modern notation, let us 
assume as scheme of the Lydian :— 
tone tone tone tone tone tone 4tone 

LO LS OP Ow ea 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
and of the Phrygian :— 


tone 4tone’ tone tone tone ¢tone_ tone 
NG GN GE: GT NN en TS ee 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


If then we suppose the limit of practically possible sounds 
to be two octaves, from 


-_——_ cae 
ke to ¥— 
one might take as Lydian scale 
————==== 
and as Phrygian 


in which case the Lydian is higher than the Phrygian : or 
again, one might take as Lydian 
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and as Phrygian 


——— 


in which case the Phrygian is higher than the Lydian: or 
again, one might take as Lydian 


—S 


and as Phrygian 


SS_ se 


in which case the scales coincide in pitch. 

23. An explanation of the question that would naturally 
suggest itself to any modern reader is that the Greek theorists 
desired to reduce these scales to segments of one universal 
scale, and establish thereby a theoretical relation of pitch 
between them; just as we, finding types of most of the 
scales of Table 14 inside the series of the white notes of 
a piano, theoretically regard (c) for example as a tone above 
(4). But this explanation is immediately confronted by two 
objections, each of which is fatal to it. In the first place, 
the Greek theorists attributed to each scale in virtue of its 
formal essence an absolute ethical character, and they con- 
ceived that character as dependent on its pitch. Its pitch, 
then, must have been something more than a mere theo- 
retical relation. And in the second place the answer 
actually given to the question is precisely the reverse of 
what it must have been if the above explanation of the 
question were true. For the Greek theorists state that the 
Phrygian scale whose scheme is (c) in Table 14 is one tone 
not above but below the Lydian, whose scheme is (3). 

We must conceive, then, this question of the pitch of the 
scales as implying the possibility of determining each of 
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them to a particular pitch, not arbitrary, but arising ne- 
cessarily from the order of its intervals ; not theoretical, or 
relative, but serving as the ground of an absolute ethical 
character; not leading to such an order of the scales as 
would arise from the reduction of them to segments of one 
series, but to precisely the reverse order. 

24. To understand the possibility of such a determination 
we must take into account an important distinction between 
ancient Greek melody, and the melody of modern music. 
We have seen that the essential feature of music is the 
relation of all the notes of a scale or system to its central 
point or tonic. To maintain the sense of this relation, it is 
necessary in every musical composition, that the tonic should 
be expressed with due frequency ; and all the more neces- 
sary when the musical consciousness is immature. Modern 
music indeed can fulfil this requirement by means of har- 
mony ; and so it is not unusual to have a melody of any 
length in which the tonic seldom or never occurs. But the 
music of Ancient Greece, lacking the assistance of harmony, 
could not thus dispense with its tonic; and accordingly 
we find Aristotle? enunciating the law that melody should 
constantly recur to the Mese, as to the connecting note 
from which the scale derives its unity. Now, let us suppose 
a singer, boy or man, or a performer on lyre or flute to 
have at his disposal only eight serviceable notes ; and let us 
imagine him to sing or play a melody in the Lydian scale. 
Here the Mese is third note from the top, and sixth note 
from the bottom. Consequently it lies in the higher part of 
his register, or among the higher notes of his instrument ; 
and the melody necessarily gathering itself around this note, 
and constantly repeating it, will assume a high-pitched tone. 
But now let us imagine him to pass to a melody in the 
Hypophrygian scale. Here the Mese is second note from 

' Problems, xix. 20. 
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the bottom, and seventh from the top. Therefore it lies in 
the under part of his register or among the lower notes of 
his instrument; and the melody gravitating towards this 
note necessarily assumes a low-pitched character. Thus 
the pitch of a Greek scale is determined not by the absolute 
position of its tonic, nor by the pitch relation between its. 
tonic and the tonic of any other scale, but by the position 
of its tonic in relation to its other notes. When for example, 
it is asserted that the Lydian scale is a tone higher than the 
Phrygian, the meaning is that, while the Phrygian tonic lies 
two and a half tones from the top, and three and a half 
tones from the bottom of the Phrygian scale, the Lydian 
tonic lies one and a half tones from the top, and four and 
a half tones from the bottom of the Lydian scale. Thus it 
is seen that the relative determination of the pitch of these 
scales is only made possible by the fact that each has an 
intrinsic pitch character of its own, consisting in a pitch 
relation between its own members. 

25. The relative pitch of the six scales of Table 14 may 
be presented to the eye by placing them as in the following 
table between the same limiting notes, except that the Dorian 
and Hypodorian will extend a tone lower inasmuch as they 
exceed the others by a tone. 





TABLE 15. 
SIX ANCIENT SCALES IN PITCH RELATION. 
HyProrpHRYGIAN 
Tonic 
omni? Se ee = > 
fis eS x oe. oS 
Yr OASY = Lf — a a ee ee ne 
* 
HyYPoDoORIAN ase | 
onic 
’, == ——_}——|— 2. 
(an er |_| --- So net 
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MIxoLYDIAN 


Toni Toni | | 
onic onic 


DorRIAN 


Tonic | | | 


Ee a 7 Sa 








PHRYGIAN 
Tonic 


pt 


LypDIAN Tonic 


“4 


* 











I have omitted the Enharmonic and Chromatic scales in 
this table, as the Diatonic are sufficient to illustrate the 
principle before us. 


If we assume the pitch of the Mixolydian tonic to be #G 
which lies intermediate between the two Mesae G and 4; 
the tonics of these scales taken in the above order are $F 
G, £ G, A, B, tC. We naturally conclude that the lowest 
scale is the Hypophrygian, and the Hypodorian, Mixolydian, 
Dorian, Phrygian and Lydian follow it at intervals re- 
spectively of a semitone, a semitone, a semitone, a tone, 
a tone, atone. When at a later time the true construction 
of the Mixolydian was discovered, and its Mese was seen to. 
be J, its position in the pitch series was changed, and it 
became the highest of the scales. (See below, p. 128.) 

26. Besides these scales, all of which are complete or 
continuous in the sense that they employ all the notes 
melodically possible between their extremities, Greek art 
made use at this time of certain deficient scales which 
were called transilient, because they skipped some of the 
possible stopping places in their progression. The following 
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transilient scales in the Enharmonic genus are recorded 
by Aristides Quintilianus (Meibom, p. 21). 


(a) Ionian 


EE 2 
(b) Hiegu Lypian 


———— 


Another example is the well-known scale of Terpander 
[see Aristotle Prod/. xix. 32 and Nicomachus (Meibom, 


p. 7)]. 


In the passage in which Aristides quotes these defective 
scales he promises to supply on a later occasion the reasons 
for the omission of the wanting notes. Unfortunately the 
promised explanation is not to be found in his extant 
writings, and it is impossible for us to supply the loss. But 
we may conjecture that one cause of transilient scales was 
the adaptation of an instrument to a scale larger than that 
for which it was originally intended. Thus the scale of 
Terpander would naturally find a partial explanation at any 
rate in the attempt to get as much as possible of the 
octachord scale 


————— 


out of a seven-stringed lyre originally constructed to meet 
the heptachord 
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The Ionian scale of Aristides Quintilianus would seem to 
have been obtained from the scale of two conjunct tetra- 
chords by the omission of the two passing notes of the 
upper tetrachord, and the introduction of one of the passing 
notes of the disjunct tetrachord 


aay ae an ae 
—— 

It is thus an example at the same time of deficiency and of 
the mixture of conjunction and disjuncizon ; and the compari- 
son of it with the Phrygian scale supports us in our view that 
the characteristic feature of Phrygian and Ionian music alike 
was the retention of the Fourth above the tonic. 

27. From this point the development of the Greek musical 
system proceeded upon lines which are easy to trace. The 
most prominent moments in that development were the 
growing importance of the Diatonic genus in comparison 
with the Enharmonic and Chromatic, and the disappearance 
of the Dorian and Ionian Harmonies. Thus the develop- 
ment was a process of simplification in which the artificial 
scale-readings which we have been considering were gradually 
eliminated. It was seen that the section of the diatonic 
scale of the Aeolian Harmony from D to d (see Table 9) 
contains all the same characteristic features as the so-called 
Phrygian scale in the same genus. Similarly the Hypophry- 
gian scale was seen to be the segment from G tog. Similarly, 
as we have already said, the Mixolydian scale was seen to 
be that portion in which the Mese stands second note from 
the top. The Dorian and Hypodorian scales were deprived 
of the second disjunctive tone which was their distinctive 
feature, and were merged by coincidence in the one scale 
called Dorian which was the segment between £& and e. 
Thus finally all distinctions of Harmonies perished ; hence- 
forth all scales were but the tpexu: or modes of one note- 
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series. To complete the number, the modes from F to f 
and from 4 to a were called respectively Hypolydian and 
Hypodorian on the analogy of the Hypophrygian. The 
results of this process of simplification are given in the 
following table :— 


TABLE 16. 
THE SEVEN MODES IN THE THREE GENERA. 


MIXOLYDIAN. 
ENHARMONIC , 
Tonic 


é = - -o He 
) 


CHROMATIC 


DIaATONIC 
ENHARMONIC i 
Tonic 


ef 
CHROMATIC 


DIATONIC 


Tonic 
é -o- : nee 


evenness 
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PHRYGIAN. 
ENHARMONIC ; 
Tonic - 
-o- ls 
— 
CHROMATIC 
Tonic 
| eee ee." 
‘4 | = 
Lo ee 
— 
DIATONIC 


Tonic 





DIATONIC 


HYPOLYDIAN. 
ENHARMONIC 


=— eee 


aa. CF 





DIATONIC 
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HYPOPHRYGIAN. 
ENHARMONIC ; 
r a | 
| JF #3zz»x¢ 
os 
CENONeS Tonic i | 
| ee a | ge Se 
_ = ita 
Lay is] €9 —_A 
RNA 
meninennennine” 
DIATONI 
ee Tonic | : 
———— af 
HYPODORIAN. 
EEeENOe pst | a 
Lf | —__|______|______ @. 
So (ao. o 
MANY, 
ie a Tonic | | 
jf} |_| dn 7s... o_# 
theo S 





The pitch relations of the seven modes are exhibited in 
the next Table. 


TABLE 17. 


THE SEVEN MODES (IN THE DIATONIC GENUS) REPRESENTED 
IN THEIR RELATIONS OF PITCH. 


MrxoLyDIAN Tonic 
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LYDIAN Tonic | | 


PHRYGIAN Tonic 
y, —— rer ee Nea S 
fr} hey NES @, At 
KAp—_ WS 
DorRIAN 


HyYpoLyDIAN Tonic | | 
—- —6e—_ 2a —_—— a phe PSS 
HyYpoPHRYGIAN 
Tonic | 
endvubcds 


HyYypoporIAN 


Sa 7 = 


From this table it appears that the Hypodorian with its 
tonic /'is the lowest of the modes, and the Hypophrygian, 
Hypolydian, Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixolydian 
follow at intervals respectively of a tone, a tone, a semitone, 
a tone, a tone, a semitone. | 

28. At the risk of falling into vain repetition, let us again 
consider the essence of the distinction between these modes. 
It is not a distinction of modality such as exists between 
our major and minor scales. The development of Greek 
Music preserved, amidst all its changes, the original tetra- 
chord as the permanent unit of composition. And even 
the differences that came into being through the various 
Harmonies had not survived, so that the principle of con- 


struction remained identical in the change of mode. 
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Again, it is a distinction in the order of intervals, but only 
in so far as the several modes are different sections of one 
common whole. 

Again, it is a distinction of pitch, but not such as exists 
between our keys, for it arises immediately from the order 
of intervals. The Mixolydian is a high mode because any 
melody composed in it, whatever be the absolute pitch of 
its total compass, must necessarily lie for the most part in 
the upper region of that compass. 

Finally, because it is such a distinction of pitch, it is also 
a distinction of ethos or mood. To understand this, let us 
assume that high tension of the voice is the natural expres- 
sion of poignant grief, an easy relaxation of it the natural 
expression of sentimentalism ; let us suppose, too, that to 
represent these emotions respectively a musician desires to 
write two songs, neither of which is to exceed the compass 
of an octave. How, then, shall he bestow the required 
character on each of these melodies? Evidently not by 
choosing a low key for one and a high key for the other, in 
the modern sense of the terms ‘high’ and ‘low’ key ; for 
this would imply that all first treble songs must be tragic, 
and all bass songs sentimental. He must, instead, leave 
the general pitch of the songs undetermined, so that either 
of them may suit any voice; but he must so compose them 
that the one will lie chiefly in the upper, the other in the 
lower region of the undetermined eight-note compass. And 
this a Greek musician could only effect by choosing, for his 
pathetic song, a scale in which the tonic lay near its upper 
extremity, and for his sentimental, one in which its position 
was the reverse *. 

1 Cp. Ptolemaeus, lib. ii, cap. 7 ovdé yap evexey trav Bapurépow 7 
ofuTépwy pavay etpopey dy ri cioracw Ths KaTa Tov Tovey peraBoAjs 
yeyevnpévny, énére mpos tiv Troattny diapopdy 7% THY dpyavay drow 
éxiracts 4 wmadw dveos damapkel, pndepiGs ye mapaddAayhs wept 76 pédos 
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29. At this stage the compass of the Greek scale, whose 
growth from tetrachord to heptachord, and from hepta- 
chord to octachord we have already witnessed, underwent 
a further extension. To the typical scale 


2 pa 9 7) 
v 5, 4 cf) m7 
ro > cs A 2 
b 8 6s 8 € 28 8 
om rm] “me cs o 
ae Ay J = Ay Ay vA 
(_} 
’ a KNIEAETS oe 
ES AS SS = 
(0. oe. = 
i Uae 


were added at its upper extremity a conjunct tetrachord 


and at its lower extremity a conjunct tetrachord and an 
additional note below (called the zpocAapBardpevos) at the 
interval of a tone 


—————a 


The resulting scale was called the Greater Complete System. 


roslamba- 
nomenos 


Pp 


dmoreAouperns, Stay Srov épotws bd Trav Bapupwvorépwy Fh Trav dfupavo- 
répwy dyouoray Sianepaivnra® GAN’ Evexa Tov kara Ti play poviy rd 
avrd pédAos wore poy dwd rav éfuTépwy rémav apydpuevov, wore Se amd 
ray Baputépwy, rporny riva Tov HOous dmoreAciy, ‘Nor should we find 
that modulation of key was introduced for the sake of higher or lower 
voices ; for this difference can be met by the raising or lowering of the 
whole instrument, as the melody remains unaffected whether it is 
performed consistently throughout by artists with high or by artists 
with low voices. The object of modulation is rather that the one 
unbroken melody sung by the one voice may produce a change of 
feeling by having its tonic (lit. ‘having its beginning’) now in the 
higher, now in the lower, regions of that one voice.’ 
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TABLE 18. 
- THE GREATER COMPLETE SYSTEM WITH THE NAMES OF 
ITS NOTES. 
Diezeug- Hyper- 
Hypatén Mesén menén bolaeén 
’ _— a _o— = 
BY 2 S a 9 m) 7) 
bs 2 Be gfe. E 
Se @ eS 8 eS 82 &€ 8 ee B&B 
ef m= se Sf m= ae S sg Fae Ye Fa P 
Oa=- Dan Gan & ma HAGA Hee 
| ~2 
eS oa -o- Ne 


As will be seen from this table, all the notes of the Greater 
Complete System with the exception of the Proslambano- 
menos were distinguished by the same names which had 
been employed for the eight-note scale with the addition of 
a term to mark the particular tetrachord to which each 
belongs. The tetrachords were named in order Hypatin i.e. 
‘of the lowest',’ Meson i.e. ‘of the middle,’ Diezeugmen6n? i.e. 
‘of the disjunct,’ Hyperbolaeén i.e. ‘ of the highest’ notes. 

Side by side with the Greater Complete System there 
stood another scale called the Lesser Complete System, in 
which was preserved the tradition of the Ionian Harmony 
and the heptachord scale. The following table exhibits its 
scheme and nomenclature :— 


TABLE 19. 
THE LESSER COMPLETE SYSTEM WITH THE NAMES OF ITS NOTES. 
Hypatén Mesén Synemmenén 
ee eee —— 
268 a 3 38 2 
£ e 2g 3 2 +=] ~ 
GE & 2 E ns B £ bA 2 e 2 
22 a ar me 8 ue OS oa 0 
A, = oc & AY GT & A H Ay Zi 
¢ - = ee 
ee ae 
1 Literally ‘ of the highest.” The Aighest or top string of the lyre 
gave the lowest note. 2 Also called Netén. 
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30. The following table exhibits the seven modes with 
the names of their notes according to the nomenclature of 
Table 18 :— 





TABLE 20. 
THE SEVEN MODES WITH THE NAMES OF THEIR NOTES. 
Hypatén Mesén 
_-—~n 
) V)) 
Prd oer) @ 
2 6 2 29 £€ 2 g 
_£ £2 &. « a Y E 
x FE 3 > ed 3 8 - 
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es 2 & @ a 3 
oS a od >, a 7) E w q 
Go p. = 5S n ss 2 < 
= me e os m cs 
i fee en A, = = A, = av 
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Diezeugmenén Hyperbolaeén 
KA v 2 
gE 8 2 
3 2 2 § 2 3 ¢ 
oust 3) ous a rT) 
s a eG Z s ey Z, 
as PODORIAN -o- 
ey +; ——f 2 ES ES SENT” 
So aa SEE 
as ee (a an eee 


The nature of each mode as merely a segment of the 
typical scale of Table 18 is here apparent ; and the theorists 
showed their full recognition of this fact by extending, as is 
done in the following table, each of the modes to the typical 
compass of two octaves. The result is a series of seven 
scales identical in figure or order of intervals, but deter- 
minately distinguished from one another by the relation of 
their pitch. In other words, the modes or rpdémro have 
become révor or keys. 
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TABLE 21. 
THE SEVEN KEYS. 


The modes are marked off by bars. 


MIXOLYDIAN Q. 
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HyYPopoRIAN 


This is a very striking change of conception. It means 
that the sense of the independent and distinct character of 
the modes was almost extinct. But this was an inevitable 
consequence of musical development ; for that sense pre- 
supposed the limitation of the scale to an octave, and this 
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limitation necessarily vanished before the widening demands 
of a growing art, and the larger possibilities of more elaborate 
instruments. 

31. The number of the keys was afterwards, apparently 
by Aristoxenus, raised to thirteen by the addition of 
(1) a key at a semitone below the Phrygian, called the 
Second Phrygian or Ionian ; (2) a key at a semitone below 
the Lydian, called the Second Lydian or Aeolian ; (3) a key 
at a semitone below the Hypophrygian, called the Second 
Hypophrygian or Hypoionian ; (4) a key at a semitone below 
the Hypolydian, called the Second Hypolydian or Hypo- 
aeolian ; (5)a key ata semitone above the Mixolydian, called 
the Hyperionian ; (6) a key at a semitone above the Hyper- 
ionian, called the Hyperphrygian. In this scheme the 
Mixolydian key took the name of Hyperdorian on the 
analogy of Hyperionian and Hyperphrygian. At a still 
later date two higher keys were added at intervals of a semi- 
tone and tone above the Hyperphrygian, and were called 
respectively the Hyperaeolian and Hyperlydian. Thus we 
obtain the full number of fifteen keys which we find with 
their notation in the fragment of Alypius. 

In the following table for the sake of completeness and 
convenience of reference, we present these fifteen keys with 
their notation’, and in the three Genera, including the 
tetrachord Synemmenén of the Lesser Complete System. 

1 On the question of the Greek notation, the reader is referred to 
Westphal, Harmonik und Melopote der Griechen (c. viii); Gevaert, 
Musique de l Antiquité (t. I. pp. 244 ff); Monro, Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music (§ 27). Each sound was denoted by two characters, 
one for the voice, and one for instruments. Thevocal characters are 


plainly derived from the ordinary alphabet ; but both the forms and 
the order of the instrumental characters raise great difficulties. 
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TABLE 22. 
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TABLE 22. 
Synemmenén Diezeugmenén Hyperbolaeén 
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32. At this stage then the musical science of Greece 
found the material of all musical composition in a cer- 
tain number of two-octave scales, uniform in construc- 
tion, in the order of intervals, in the relation of the other 
notes to the tonic, but constituting in pitch a regular series 
spaced by equal intervals, admitting also theoretically the 
three genera of Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic, 
though the two former would seem to have fallen into 
practical disuse. And these scales may be resolved into 
the following elementary relations :— 


(2) The relation between a note and its octave above 
or below ; 


(4) the relation of a note to its Fourth above ; 

(c) the relation of a note to its Fifth below ; 

(Z) the relation of two passing notes to the extremities 
of a tetrachord determined in so far that of the resulting 
intervals the lowest must be less than or equal to the 
middle, and less than the highest. 

The scheme of these scales, as has been already said, 
must not be identified with either our major or our minor 
mode. In the Greek scale of the Diatonic genus the notes 
follow one another, it is true, at the same distance as in 
our descending minor scale, but the dvvayts or function of 
the notes is different, and the essence of a note is its 
function. The essential feature of our minor scale is the 
concord of the Minor Third which makes part of its 
common chord ; and this was to the Greek ear a discord, 
that is, a sound-relation not to be immediately recognized 
or permanently acquiesced in, but demanding resolution 
and change. 

33. We have seen that in this conception of the keys 
the distinction of modes is virtually ignored. But it was 
destined to be revived by the revolution in musical science 
which was effected by Ptolemy, the celebrated mathema- 
tician of Alexandria. This theorist observing that, by the 
extension of the modes illustrated in Table 21, their distinc- 
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tive feature of supplying certain segments of the common 
scale for the use of composers and performers had been 
sacrificed, reduced them again to their original compass ; 
and, to emphasize the fact that their very nature forbade 
their extension, he introduced (or made popular) a new 
nomenclature by which the several notes of any mode were 
designated in relation to that mode only, and not in relation 
to the common scale of which they were all segments. 
Thus the terms Hypate, Parhypate, Lichanus, Mese, Para- 
mese, Trite, Paranete, and Nete were employed to signify 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth notes of all the modes alike. These names were dis- 
tinguished from those of the old system by the addition to 
the former of the term xara Oeow ‘in respect of position,’ and 
to the latter of the term xara dvvajuv ‘in respect of function.’ 


TABLE 23. 


SEVEN MODES WITH THEIR OLD NOMENCLATURE AND 
THE NOMENCLATURE OF PTOLEMY. 
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But even in this innovation we are not justified in tracing 
any new sense of the possibility of different modalities. 
For Ptolemy himself asserts that the object of passing from 
one mode to another is merely to bring the melody within 
a new compass of notes. 

At this point we may close our investigation, as the 
further development of musical science belongs to the 
history of Modern Europe. 

34. For the sake of conciseness I have adopted in the 
preceding paragraphs the somewhat misleading method of 
presenting, in the form of an historical statement, what is 
in reality a mere hypothesis. For the same reason I have 
omitted details, and restricted myself to the most general 
features of the development. The latter of these deficiencies 
will to some extent be made good in the notes on the text 
of Aristoxenus ; the former demands our immediate atten- 
tion. Strict demonstration of the truth of our hypothesis is 
in the nature of the case impossible; but we must at least 
examine the rival hypotheses and satisfy ourselves that the 
facts which tell fatally against them leave it unassailed. 
At the same time we must not be disappointed if many facts 
remain unexplained. In the development of any branch of 
human activity there is much that is accidental ; accidental, 
in the sense that the explanation of it is not to be found 
inside the sphere of that activity. We shall be satisfied 
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then if we find that our hypothesis accounts for many of the 
recorded facts, and is not irrefragably refuted by any of 
them ; while the other intrinsically possible hypotheses— 
there are but two—are put out of court by the weight of 
unanswerable argument and evidence. 

35. Of one of these hypotheses the essential thesis is that 
the seven modes of Table 16 differ from one another as do 
our major and minor scales, that is in modality, or in the 
relations which the other notes of the scale bear to the 
tonic. The tonic of each scale it finds in the fourth note 
from its lower extremity, the peoy xara Oeow of Ptolemy. 

According to this view the seven modes and their tonics 
may be represented in the following Table. In (a) the 
scales are given in the Greek form, with the tonic in the 
Fourth place from the bottom; in (4) they are given in 
modern form, and start from the tonic. 


TABLE 24. 


THE SEVEN MODES ACCORDING TO THE MODALITY 


THEORY. 
MrxoLyDIAN 


(a) Mese (6) Tonic 

SS a =e oe = 
ee Ns ee ee Sree ee 
gy -o 


LypDIAN 


(a) Mese (5) Tonic | 
SS eS 
-G- 7 pes 


(7) ae eae —J Toni ) = | ; A 
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HypotypDiaAn 


= Mese 3 | (6) Tonic 
as 


HyYPoPHRYGIAN 

Z (2) ee | (d) Tonic 
a) rs ee eis. —_— 
—— ee 

WW, ee See 
-o- 
HyPopoRIAN 
(a) oe | 

. | -_g-(4) Tonic 
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36. We cannot deny that at first sight this theory has 
much to recommend it. It affords an adequate explanation 
of the striking names bestowed upon the seven modes ; for 
if these differed in modality, they certainly deserved distinc- 
tive titles. It enables us too, on the analogy of our major 
and minor scales, to conceive how the Greeks might have 
found in each mode a distinctive Ethos or emotional char- 
acter. Doubtless the objection at once presents itself that 
the ancient nomenclature of the notes recognizes no such 
variety of modality, that the note before the disjunctive tone 
is the Mese in every scale, no matter what its place therein 
may be. But this objection the theory finds little difficulty 
in answering. For it is quite permissible to suppose that 
one mode, because it was most common or most ancient, 
or for some other reason, was regarded by the theorists as 
typical, and that the nomenclature of the notes, originally 
applicable to that scale only, came to be applied at a later 
date to scales of different modality. Besides we have 
seen that, in the time of Ptolemy, if not earlier, there was 
a second system of nomenclature by which notes derived 
their names from their positions in their*respective scales, 
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and according to this system the fourth note of every scale 
was its Mese. 

37. Nevertheless this plausible hypothesis is absolutely 
untenable, as the following considerations will show. 

In the first place we must note that the modes are not 
the invention of theorists, but scales in practical use. Now, 
it is hardly conceivable, and in the absence of evidence or 
parallel wholly incredible, that an early and undeveloped 
artistic impulse should have produced such a variety of 
modalities, so many distinct languages, as one might say, 
of musical expression, not distributed through different 
regions and races, but all intelligible and enjoyable alike to 
a Hellene of Hellas proper. 

In the second place, the distinction which is here sup- 
posed between the modes is essential not accidental, and as 
such, it is wholly impossible that it should have been over- 
looked by the Greek theorists, who have proved themselves 
‘In other respects the most subtle of analysts. Yet in all the 
extant authorities there is not one hint of such a distinction. 
Nay, we might go further and say that we carmnot admit this 
hypothesis without convicting these theorists of a radically 
false analysis. If the tonic of the scale 





is C, the scale must divide itself into the tetrachords 


SS a 


in which G, ¢, d, and g are the fixed, and a, 4, e, and f 

the passing notes. But the theorists recognize no tetra- 

chord of either of these forms ; but insist that in all tetra- 

chords of which the extreme points are the fixed notes, and 
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the inner the passing notes, the lowest interval must be less 
than the highest, and equal to or less than the middle. To 
take one from the countless instances we read in the 
Isagoge (Meibom, 3. 4): 

Tévy 5€ éore tpia, dudrovov, xpopa, appovia, kai peAwdetrat TO 
pev dudrovov éi pev 76 Bapd xara Tévov Kai TOvov Kal HpLTOVLOV, 
> SN X \N sLN\ 38 4 +. € ‘4 XN id X id SN 
€7TL de TO 6€v EVAVTLWS KATA YPLLTOVLOV Kat TOVOV Kat TOVOV. TO 
dé xpdpa ext pev To Bapd Kara TpinpuToviov Kal HpuTdviov Kal 
e fd > A . X 3 A +] ‘4 . € 7 XN € 4 
Hperoviov, ert S€ TO G€U évavTins Kata HpiToviov Kal WuLTovLoV 

“ 7 € \ e td 3 .' q . N A id 2 
Kal ToinpuToviov. 7 O€ appovia ei pev 76 Bapd Kata diTovov Kal 
dteow Kat dueow, ei 5€ TO 0& evavTiws Kata Sieow Kat dieow 
Kat dtrovov. 

Here we find a certain order of the intervals of the tetra- 
chord affirmed without qualification. This affirmation 
implies that all diatonic scales can be reduced to com- 
positions of tetrachords of the form 


—are — 


| —~e@ 
But the scale 
es 2 - o——_@Q___ 
oy. ee ee ee 


é 
Nel 
\ 


TY = @ 
TN 


if C be its tonic could not be so reduced except by an 
analysis extending to the superficial qualities only, and 
leaving the essential nature untouched. 

Take again the following passage from the Jsagoge 
(Meibom, 19. 1) dé dé THs péoys Kal rdv AowraV POdyywv ai 
Suvdpes yvwpiLovrat, TO yap was exer Exacros abrav mpos THY 
peony pavepas yiyverar. ‘It is from the Mese that we start 
to discern the functions of the other notes ; for plainly it is 
in relation to the Mese that each of them is thus or thus ;’ 

Or this still more striking passage from Aristotle 
(Problems, xix. 20): 
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Aw Ti, day pey ris Thy peony Kwon Hpaov, appooas tas 
addas yopods, Kai ypyTat TO Gpyavy, od povov Grav Kata TOV THS 
peons yevytat POoyyov, Avret Kat haiverat avappootov, &AXL 
kat kata THY GAAnV pedwdiay’ éay Sé THV ALyavOV 7 TWa GAXOV 
POdyyov, Tore paiverat Siahépew povov, Stay Kaxelvy Tis xpHTa. ; 
—H cidAdyws tovro oupBaiva; mavta yap Ta xpyoTra pédry 
TOAAGKLS TH METH XPHTaL, Kal mavres ot ayaOot wotyrai mruKva 
Tpos Thy péonv arravraot, Kav amréhOwor, Tax éravépyovTat, 
mpos 6€ GAAnV ovTWS oddeuiav. KaOdwep ex Tov Adywv éviwy 
eEarpeOevrwy cuvdeécpwv odk Eat 6 Adyos ‘EAAnviKds, olov Td 
TE Kal TO Kal. Evor € OVOey Avrovar, dua TO TOIs peY aVayKatov 
elvar xpyoOat roAXaxts, ei Eorar Adyos, Tots 5é pH. OVTW Kal TOV 
Pbdyywov 7 peony Gorep cvvdeapos ort, kal padiota TOV KaAGr, 
dia. TO TACLOTAKLS evuTrdpxew Tov POdyyov avrys. 

[Translated by Mr. Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music, 
p- 43: ‘Why is it that if the Mese is altered, after the 
other chords have been tuned, the instrument is felt to be 
out of tune not only when the Mese is sounded, but through 
the whole of the music—whereas if the Lichanus or any 
other note is out of tune, it seems to be perceived only 
when that note is struck? Is it to be explained on the 
ground that all good melodies often use the Mese, and all 
good composers resort to it frequently, and if they leave it 
soon return again, but do not make the same use of any 
other note? Just as language cannot be Greek if certain 
conjunctions are omitted, such as re and xai, while others 
may be dispensed with, because the one class is necessary 
for language, but not the other ; so with musical sounds the 
Mese is a kind of “conjunction,” especially of beautiful 
sounds, since it is most often heard among these.’] 

It is hard to imagine how the nature of a tonic could be 
more clearly and truly indicated than it has been by the 
author of this passage in his description of the Mese. And 
as he expressly states that the Mese is the centre of unity 
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in all good music, he must have recognized only one 
modality. An attempt has, indeed, been made to evade 
this conclusion by supposing Aristotle to refer not to the 
péeon xara Sivapw, but to the peon cata Oéow. But this 
supposition is quite untenable, not only because the nomen- 
clature xara @écw in all probability was the invention of 
Ptolemy, but also for this much more convincing reason that 
the terms xara dvvayuv and xara Geow seem framed with the 
direct intention of precluding such a supposition. The 
péon xara O€ow is merely the note which is located in the 
centre of a group; the peon xara Sivapuv is the note which 
discharges the function of a centre of unity to a system. 
The first is a mathematical, the second a dynamical centre. 
When, therefore, the whole train of Aristotle’s reasoning ts 
based on his conception of the Mese as the connecting 
bond of musical sounds, can there be any manner of doubt 
to which Mese he refers ? 

38. Again, we have seen that one attractive feature of this 
hypothesis is that it offers a plausible explanation of the fact 
that the Greeks attributed a distinct Ethos or emotional 
character to each of the modes. It now remains to show 
that this plausible explanation is refuted by the express state- 
ment of the authorities as to the conditions of this Ethos. 

Consider the following passages :— 

(a) Plato, Republic, i. 398 E: 

Tives otv Opnvadets dppovia; . . . Migodrvdiori, epy, Kai 
SvvrovoAvisoti Kat Towadral twes.—Tives otv padaxai te Kat 
cupsrotikal Tov adpponav; “laori, 7 8 ds, Kat Avdwori, aizwes 
xaAapat Kadovvran. 

‘What then are the scales of mourning?’ ‘ Mixolydian,’ 
said he, ‘and High Lydian, and some others of the 
same character.’ ‘ Which of the scales then are soft and 
convivial?’ ‘The Ionian,’ he replied, ‘and Lydian, such 
as are called slack’ (i.e. low-pitched). 
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(4) Aristotle, Politics, vi (iv). 3. 12904 20: 

‘Opoiws 8 €xer kai rept Tas dppovias, ds Paci twes: Kal yap 
éxet TiBevrau eidy dv0, THV Awpioti Kai Ty Ppvywrti, 7a 5é GAAa. 
ouvraypara Ta pev Awpia ra. 5 Ppvyia kadotow. padiota pev 
ovv eiwOacw ovTws vrodap Pave repi TOV ToALTELOV" GAnOéaTEpoV 
dé kat Bédrvov ws Hpeis Steihopev Svoiy Hy puds ovons THS Karas 
cuveoryKkvias Tas aAAas civat wapexBaces, Tas pmev THS ev KeE- 
Kpaplevys appovias, Tas d€ THS apioTys ToALTElas, dAvyapyxiKas pey 
Tas guvTovwrépas Kat Seomworikwrépas, Tas 8’ dveupévas Kal 
podrakas Snporixds. 

‘Some would have it that it is the same in the case of 
scales; there too they posit two species, Dorian and 
Phrygian, and all other systems they class as either one or 
the other of these. Such is the common view of forms of 
government. But our analysis was truer and more satis- 
factory, according to which of perfect systems there are but 
one, or two, while the rest are deviations, in the one case 
from the scale of proper composition, in the other from the 
best possible government ; those that incline to high pitch 
and masterfulness, being of the nature of oligarchy, those 
that are low in pitch and slack being of the nature of 
democracy.’ 

(c) Aristotle, Politics, v (viii). 5. 13404 38: 

Eidis yap 7 Tav dppomay déornke pvows date axovovtas 
dAAws StariGeoGar Kai py tov avrov exe Tpdmov mpos ExdoTnv 
aitav, GAAQ mpds pev évias ‘dduptikwrépws Kal ovverTyKOTWS 
padXov, otov mpos tHv MigoAvdioti Kadovpévyy, mpos Sé Tas 
padraxwrtépws THY Sudvotay, olov mpds Tas dvetmevas. 

‘To begin with there is such a distinction in the nature 
of scales that each of them produces a different disposition 
in the listener. By some of them, as for example the 
Mixolydian, we are disposed to grief and depression; by 
others, as for example the low-pitched ones, we are dis- 
posed to tenderness of sentiment.’ 
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'  (@) Aristotle, Politics, v (viii). 7. 1342 b 20: 


Oioy Tots dzreipyKdot dia xpdvov ov padiov ddew Tas Tuvrdvous 
dppovias, GAAG Tas avepevas 7 Pvors troBddAee ToLs THALKOUTOLS. 

‘Thus for those whose powers have failed through years 
it 1s not easy to sing the high scales, and their time of life 
naturally suggests the use of the low.’ 

From these passages it is clear in the first place that the 
Ethos of the modes was dependent on their pitch, and in 
the second place that the pitch on which the Ethos depended 
made them severally suitable for voices of a certain class or 
condition. But, if the distinction between the modes is 
one of modality in our sense of the word there is no reason 
in the nature of things why they should differ in pitch at all. 
And though we might assume for them a conventional dis- 
tinction in pitch by regarding them theoretically as fragments 
of one typical scale shifted from one point of pitch to 
another, the assumption would not help us to meet the facts. 
A conventional distinction of pitch cannot be the basis of 
an absolute distinction of Ethos, nor can’ it account for 
the practical suitability of certain scales to certain voices. 

39. The weight of these arguments is so irresistible that 
we are not surprised to find Mr. Monro substituting a new 
hypothesis in his Modes of Ancient Greek Music. Un- 
fortunately this substitute, though it embodies one most 
important truth, is open itself to objections no less grave. 
The fundamental principle from which Mr. Monro’s theory 
starts is that the Greeks knew but one modality, that is one 
set of relations between the notes of a scale and its tonic ; 
and the establishment of this principle by argument and 
evidence is the great contribution of Mr. Monro to the study 
of Greek Music. Proceeding from this principle, he main- 
tains that the terms Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian originally 
designated merely so many 4eys, that is so many scales 
identical in their intervals and in the order of them, but 
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differing in pitch. The connexion of these names with 
certain modes or scales of different figures arose in his 
Opinion at a later period from the fact that practical limita- 
tions restricted composers and performers to a certain 
compass, and the name of the key was transferred to the 
particular order of notes which it afforded within that com- 
pass. Thus the term Mixolydian and Dorian originally 
denoted the two keys 


MIxoLYDIAN 





Now suppose that a composer or 
performer was restricted to the par- 
ticular compass 





Within that compass the Mixolydian key would give the 
series 





and the Dorian the series 
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which is of the form 


| -ff ‘ aa | = 
ara rae i = 

Lf J PO EERE IES =, ee 

PY = 


and in this way the terms might come to be applied to 
certain orders of intervals. 

40. The objections to this theory are many and fatal. At 
the very outset, we are repelled by the supposition that such 
a striking nomenclature should have been adopted to denote 
such a superficial difference. Again, how are we to explain 
the distinct ethical character of the scales? If the pitch of 
the Dorian, Phrygian, and other keys be only determined 
by their relation to one another, their emotional character 
must also be only relatively determined ; if, for example, 
high pitch is the natural expression of pathos, we can say of 
the higher of two keys that it is more pathetic than the 
lower, not that it is absolutely pathetic; yet the Greeks 
always attribute an absolute character to each of the scales. 
It would follow that the pitch of the keys must have been 
absolutely determined. But of such absolute determination 
there is not a word in our authorities. Even if we assume 
it, in spite of their silence, surely it cannot have been exact. 
Absolute and exact determination would presuppose the 
universal recognition of a conventional standard embodied 
in some authorized instrument, or expressed in a mathe- 
matical formula; the first alternative is precluded by its 
absurdity, and there is no evidence for the second. But 
if the determination, though absolute, was not exact, while 
we might admit an absolute difference of Ethos between 
a scale of extreme height and one of extreme depth, there 
could have been no such absolute difference between scales 
separated only by a tone or semitone ; for let there be but 
a slight variation between the tuning of one day and another, 
and the Phrygian of to-day will be the Lydian of to- 
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morrow. And even if we make Mr. Monro a present of all 
these objections, and grant the existence in ancient Greece 
of an absolute and exact determination of pitch, will any 
one venture to affirm that the difference of a tone or 
semitone in the pitch of two keys could result in such an 
antagonism in their moral effects, that Plato should have 
retained one of them as a valuable aid to ethical training, 
while he banished the other relentlessly from his ideal 
republic ? 

Again, it is not uncommon’ to find the names of musicians 
recorded as inventors of certain scales. Would Mr. Monro 
have us believe that the only claim of these musicians to 
the regard of posterity is that they stretched the strings of 
their lyre a little more loosely or a little tighter than did 
their predecessors ? 

41. Returning now to the hypothesis which we have above 
proposed we shall consider a few passages which seem to 
offer striking confirmation of its truth. 

(a2) Heraclides Ponticus apud Athenaeum, xiv. 624C¢: 

‘Hpaxdreidns 8’ 6 Tlovrixds ev tpirw mept Movoixys ovd 
dppoviay pyot dey Kareicbat tHyV Ppvyrov, kaSdmep ovde THY 
Avdiov, éppovias yap eivat Tpets*  Tpia yap Kat yevér Oar “EAAjvev 
yéevn, Awprets, Aiodeis, “Iwvas . . (625 d) xarappovyréov ovv Tov 
Tas pev Kat’ eLdos Stadopas ov Suvapevwv Oewpeiy, éraxoAovGovvTwv 


1 For example see Plutarch, de Musica, 1136 C-D ’Apiordftevos 5é 
gna Sarpy mpwrnv epacba tiv Mifodvisoti . . . év Se rois “Ioroptxois 
THs ‘Appovirts MvOoxreldnv pyat rov abAnriv ebperiy abrijs yeyovévat ... 
GAA pay nal Thy ’Enaverpéevny Avdioti, Rrep évavtia rH Mifodrvdiiori, mapa- 
mAnotav ovoay TH lad: ind Aapaivos ebpna0ai pact Tov ’APnvaiov., 

4 Enaveévn Avésoti, or low-pitched Lydian, is probably the same 
as the later Hypolydian. By the Ionian is probably meant the Hypo- 
phrygian. The Hypolydian in its schema, that is in the position of 
its tonic in relation to the other notes, is very similar to the Hypo- 
phrygian and most unlike the Mixolydian. 
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dé ty Tov POoyywv d€vryte Kat Bapiryre Kat TepEevwy “Yrep- 
prEodvouov dppoviay Kat wadw bmrép tavTys G\Anv ... det de 
Tiv dppoviav €ldos exe 7Oovs f rafovs. 

‘Heraclides Ponticus in the third book of the de AZusica 
asserts that the term dppovia should not be applied to the 
Phrygian or Lydian scales ; that there are three Harmonies, 
as there are three tribes of Hellenes—Dorians, Aeolians, 
Ionians ... We must conceive a very low opinion of the 
theorists who fail to detect difference of species, while they 
keep pace with every variation of pitch and establish a 
Hypermixolydian Harmony and again another above that. 
. . . But every Harmony should possess an ethical or 
emotional character peculiar to itself.’ 

Mr. Monro, by a curious misapprehension, as I think, of 
this passage, has accused Heraclides of carrying Hellenic 
exclusiveness to the extreme of refusing the title of dppovia 
to the oriental scales of Lydia and Phrygia. But the 
meaning of Heraclides’ statement is that the seven scales 
of Table 16, inasmuch as they are only so many segments 
of the one scale, are all instances of the one dppovia or 
method of formation, and so cannot properly be termed so 
many dppoviaz. It was a different matter, he says, with the 
three ancient Harmonies, the Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian. 
These were really distinct adjustments ; they were scales, 
the principles of whose construction were essentially dis- 
similar. Difference of pitch, he proceeds to say, does not 
constitute a new dppovia. 

(6) Aristides Quintilianus (Meibom, 21. 11): 

To pev ovv Avdiov didornpa cuveribecav éx Stégews, Kai 
durdvov, Kat TOvov, Kat du€oews, Kat Sveoews, Kat Sitovov, Kai dE- 
cews’ Kal ToUTO pev HV TEACLov GVaTHpA, TO 5¢ Awptov éx Tévov, 
kat du€oews, Kal dtécews, Kai Surdvov, Kat Tovov, kat dvewews, Kat 
duecews, kal Surdvov: Fv dé Kat TOTO TOvw TO Sta TATOV barepexov. 
76 d€ Ppvyiov ex Tévov, kai drecews, Kai Stecews, Kai Serdvov, Kat 
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TOvov, Kat diegews, Kat Suecews, Kal TOvov: Hv dé Kal TOUTO TéEAELOV 
dua 7AcoV. 

‘The Lydian scale they’ [i.e. ancient musicians | ‘composed 
of diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, diesis ; this 
was a complete scale. The Dorian was composed of tone, 
diesis, diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, ditone ; this scale 
again exceeded the octave by atone. The Phrygian was 
composed of tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, 
tone ; this too was a complete octave.’ 

(c) The Jsagoge, (Meibom, 20. 1): 

Avévot 5¢ v0, 6€vrepos Kai Bapvrepos, Os Kai AidAvos KaActrac: 
Ppvyior Svo, 6 pév Bapvs, Os kai ‘Idotis: 6 8 6f’s. Adpros 
els. “YzroAvdvoe Svo- éEvrepos kai Bapvrepos bs Kat “YzroaoAwos 
kadetrat. Yrodpvywo dvo, Ov 6 Bapirepos Kai “Yrroidor.os 
Kadetrat. 

‘Two Lydian keys, a higher, and a lower, also called 
Aeolian ; two Phrygian, one low also called Ionian, and 
one high ; one Dorian ; two Hypolydian, a higher and a 
lower, also called Hypoaeolian; two Hypophrygian, of 
which the lower is also called Hypoionian.’ 

It appears from passage (a) that there was a period in 
the development of the Greek musical system when there 
existed three distinct Harmonies, i.e. three scales dis- 
tinguished by the different methods in which their units 
were put together; and that these three Harmonies were 
termed Dorian, Aeolian, and Ionian. Now the units of 
Greek music are the tetrachords ; and we cannot conceive 
how tetrachords could have been put together except by 
the method of conjunction, the method of disjunction, the 
method of alternate conjunction and disjunction, or a com- 
bination of two or more of these methods. It is probable 
then that the three Harmonies were the products of these 
three methods. But the characteristic feature of the 
Dorian scale of Aristides Quintilianus (see passage (4)) is 
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that it contains two disjunctive tones in succession ; from 
which we may reasonably conclude that the Dorian Harmony 
was the method of disjunction. 

Again in passage (c) we find that when the number of 
the keys was raised from seven to thirteen, the terms Ionian 
and Aeolian were employed to denote respectively the 
duplicate Phrygian and Lydian keys. This implies a con- 
nexion for purposes of music between the terms Ionian 
and Phrygian, and between the terms Aeolian and Lydian. 
.But the Lydian scale of Aristides is plainly a scale of 
alternate conjunction and disjunction ; and the characteristic 
feature of the Phrygian’ is that it introduces the Fourth 
above as well as the Fourth below the tonic; in other 
words, that it retains the essence of conjunction. It seems 
a fair inference then that the Ionian and Aeolian Har- 
monies are identical respectively with the method of 
conjunction, and the method of alternate conjunction and 
disjunction. 

(Z) Plutarch, de Musica, 1137 D: Sidov dé Kat 76 epi rev 
bratav Gre ov dt ayvotay ameixovto év Tois Awpiows Tod TeTpa- 

' The mistake has commonly been made of explaining the upper 


eukcion of the Phrygian scale = 


as amixture of enharmonic and diatonic notes, d being the second 
passing note of the diatonic tetrachord —— 
But this interpretation ignores the distinction between fixed and 
variable notes, a distinction which Aristoxenus and other theorists 
are never weary of repeating. If @ in the Phrygian scale were 
merely a passing note of the diatonic tetrachord, its position would 
not be exactly determined ; and as the lowest interval of the scale 
is exactly determived as a tone, the compass of the whole could not 
be definitely estimated as an octave. Besides, we should then have 
three passing notes in succession, and two Acxavoi ; the impossibility 
of which will be obvious to any one who has grasped the Greek 
conception of a note as a dvvaps, not a point of pitch (see § 8). 
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xépdov TovTov’ adrixa ért Tov AoTav TOvwv éxpovTo, SynrovdrTt 
eiddres’ Sua Sé Tv Tov BOovs prdaxyy apypovvy ext tov Awpiov 
TOVvOV, TYLaVTES TO KaXOV avrov. ‘With regard, too, to the 
tetrachord Hypatoén, it is plain that it was not through 
ignorance that they’ (of wadavoi, the ancients) ‘abstained 
from this tetrachord in the Dorian Scale. The fact that 
they employed it in the other keys is proof that they were 
acquainted with it. But they dispensed with it in the 
Dorian because they respected the beauty of that key, and 
were determined to preserve its character.’ 

We saw above (§ 29) that to the early scale of the form 


was added at a later period a conjunct tetrachord at its 


lower extremity — ioaor oe oe and that this 
7 -@- 


addition was called the tetrachord Hypatén. In the pas- 
sage before us Plutarch informs us that for some time an 
exception was made in the case of the Dorian scale because 
it was felt that such an alteration would imperil its Ethos. 
Mr. Monro endeavours to reconcile this statement with his 
hypothesis of the keys by pleading that the character of 
moderation inherent in a key of middle pitch would be 
sacrificed by the addition to it of a series of lower notes. 
To which we may reply ‘ Would not the pathetic character of 
a high pitched scale suffer equally from such an extension?’ 
But on our hypothesis Plutarch’s statement is quite in- 
telligible. Obviously the distinctive character of a disjunct 
scale would perish on the addition to it of a conjunct 
tetrachord. 

(ec) See again the passage from the Politics of Aristotle, 
v (viii). 7. 1342 b, quoted in § 38. 
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Aristotle here recommends the use of certain scales to 
voices that are impaired by age. What then must have 
been the special property of these scales, that justified this 
recommendation? Evidently not a particular modality, 
for one order of intervals does not involve a greater strain 
on the voice than another. Nor can it have been a mere 
difference of key or general pitch. How should the same 
keys suit the failing tenor, and the failing bass? The pro- 
perty of these ‘ old men’s scales’ must have been such that 
the melody composed in them, whatever the pitch limits of 
its compass might be, made but a slight demand on the 
physical powers. And this is the essential property which 
our hypothesis attributes to the Hypolydian mode for 
example. For whether that mode occur as the scale 
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for a treble voice ; or as the scale 
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for a tenor voice; or as the scale © 
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for a bass voice; it necessarily results from the position of 
its tonic that any melody composed in it must gravitate 
towards its lower notes. 

42. Many persons are under the delusion that to solve 
the problem of ancient Greek music means to bring to light 
some hitherto overlooked factor, the recognition of which 
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will have the effect of making the old Greek hymns as clear 
and convincing to our ears as the songs of Handel and 
Mozart. Very curious is this delusion, though not astonishing 
to any one who has reflected on the extraordinary ignorance 
of mankind about the most spontaneous and universally 
beloved of the arts, and their no less extraordinary in- 
difference to its potent effects on the mental and moral 
character. Who would take up a book on Egyptian or 
Chinese painting in the expectation of learning from it some 
new knack of placing or viewing an Egyptian or Chinese 
picture, by which it will come to please the eye as much as 
a Titian or a Turner? Who would demand from metrical 
science that it should supply us with some long-lost spell by 
the magic of which we shall discern in 
HH} povat rov Gnavra wing Adyor: Td 8, Ered Havy, 
Bivar Keio’ bnd0ev wep Free woAd SevTEpov ws TaXLoTa 
the movement of 
‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 

Yet no less absurd is the supposition that any, even the 
most perfect, knowledge of facts could lead us to the love 
of these unfamiliar old-world melodies. 

To some cold appreciation of their form we may perhaps 
attain if we are willing—sacrilege and destruction as it may 
seem—to strip them of those external accidents which are 
peculiar to the music of their age, and invest them instead 
with the habits of modern fashion. Otherwise the novelty 
of the unfamiliar features will engross our ear to the 
exclusion of the essential form. To render an ancient 
melody note for note is to render it unfaithfully to ears 
unaccustomed to its dialect ; just as to translate an ancient 
poet word for word is to misrepresent him, inasmuch as the 
attention is thereby misdirected away from the sense -to 
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the strange idiom. Nay, further, as a literal translation 
may often give a directly false impression of the meaning, 
so strict adhesion to the notes of a foreign melody will 
often lead us astray as to its essential form. As Aristoxenus 
would say, in attempting to preserve the pitch, we are 
sacrificing the all important dvvojus. If, for instance, we 
express the Greek enharmonic progression to the tonic 
through Hypate, Lichanus, Mese, by 


== 


not only are our ears revolted by the unwonted progression, 
but we are even distorting the real form of the melody. 
For, to take one point only, the Lichanus being the highest 
of the passing notes to the tonic from the Fourth below is 
for the Greek ear the next note to the tonic ; while we feel 
that in passing from F to A we are skipping several notes 
which the melody might have employed. 

Let us apply, then, this method of paraphrase to the 
familiar Hymn to the Muse, one of the compositions of 
Mesomedes, a Cretan musician who lived in the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian. The words and ancient notation 
(as far as it is extant) of the hymn are as follows :— 
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We shall (a) substitute for the Greek modality our major 
scale; (4) substitute Diatonic notes for those of other 
genera ; (c) add simple harmonies’; (2) make slight altera- 
tions in the melody so as to preserve as easy a progression 
in our major scale, as is the original progression in the 
Greek scale. 


Hymn TO THE MUSE. 
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1 Professor Prout has supplied the harmonies ; but he is not other- 
wise responsible for this well-intended mutilation. 
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B.—On ARISTOXENUS AND HIS EXTANT WORKS. 


tr. Our knowledge of the musical theory of Ancient 
Greece we owe almost entirely to Aristoxenus, or the Musi- 
cian (such is his regular title in ancient writers). This philo- 
sopher was born’ in Tarentum, and received his earliest 
instruction from his father Spintharus (also called Mnesias), 
a well-known musician of that town, who had travelled 
much, and come into contact with many of the great men 
of the day, and, among others, with Socrates, Epaminondas, 
and Archytas. Some part of the youth’s life was spent in 
Mantinea, the inhabitants of which city were remarkably 
conservative in their musical tastes; and it was probably 
from this sojourn, as well as from the teaching of Lamprus 
of Erythrae, that he derived his intense love for the severity 
and dignity of ancient art. On his return to Italy he 
became the pupil and friend of the Pythagorean, Xeno- 
philus of Chalcis. Something of the austerity of this school 
seems to have clung to him to the last; he bore, for 
example, the reputation of having a violent antipathy to 
laughter! We next find him in Corinth, where he was 
intimate with the exiled Dionysius. From the lips of the 
tyrant he took down the story of Damon and Phintias, 
which he incorporated in his treatise on the Pythagoreans. 
Lastly we hear of him as Peripatetic and pupil of Aristotle. 
His position in this school must have been one of import- 
ance ; for he entertained hopes of succeeding the master, 
and his disappointment and disgust at the selection of 
Theophrastus betrayed him into disrespectful language 
towards the mighty dead. Indeed, if report speaks truly, 
want of reverence must have been his besetting sin; he 


1 For everything that is known about the life of Aristoxenus, and 
for the references to the ancient authorities, see the excellent article 
in Westphal’s Avistoxenus, vol. ii, pp. i-xii. 
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would seem to have consistently undervalued Platu, and to 
have maliciously propagated scandalous stories, which he 
had gleaned from his father, about the domestic life of 
Socrates. Besides his works on musical theory he wrote 
philosophy and biography. 

2. The signal merits of this philosopher do not flash upon 
us at the first reading of him. The faults of his style are so 
glaring—his endless repetitions, his pompous reiterations of 
‘Alone I did it,’ his petty parade of logical thoroughness, 
his triumphant vindication of the obvious by chains of 
syllogisms— that we are apt to overlook the services which 
such an irritating writer rendered to the cause of musical 
science. And yet these services were of great importance ; 
for they consisted in no mere improvement of exposition, 
in no mere discovery of isolated facts, or deeper analysis 
of particular phenomena, but, firstly, in the accurate deter- 
mination of the scope of Musical Science, lest on the one 
hand it should degenerate into empiricism, or on the other 
hand lose itself in Mathematical Physics; and secondly, in 
the application to all the questions and problems of Music 
of a deeper and truer conception of the ultimate nature of 
Music itself. And by these two discoveries it is not too 
much to say that he accomplished a revolution in the 
philosophy of the art. 

Until Aristoxenus appeared upon the scene the limits of 
Musical Science had been wholly misconceived. There 
existed, indeed, a flourishing school of Musical Art ; there 
was conscious preference of this style of composition to 
that ; of this method of performance to that ; of this con- 
struction of instruments to that ; and the habits formed by 
these preferences were transmitted by instruction. To 
facilitate this instruction, and as an aid to memory, recourse 
was had to diagrams and superficial generalizations ; but 
with principles for their own sake the artist, empiricist as he 
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was, did not concern himself, and it is with principles for 
their own sake that science begins. 

Over against these empiricists there stood a school of 
mathematicians and physicists, professing to be students 
of music, and claiming Pythagoras as their master, who were 
busied in reducing sounds to air vibrations, and ascertaining 
the numerical relations which replace for the mathematical 
intellect the sense-distinctions of high and low pitch. Here 
we have a genuine school of science, the soundness of 
whose hypotheses and the accuracy of whose computations 
have been established by the light of modern discovery. 
Nevertheless, musical science was still to seek. For if the 
artists were musicians without science, the physicists and 
mathematicians were men of science without music. Under 
the microscope of their analysis all musical preferences are 
levelled, all musical worth is sacrificed ; noble and beautiful 
sounds and melodies dissolve, equally with the ugly and base, 
into arithmetical relations and relations of relations, any one 
of which is precisely as valuable and as valueless as any other. 
True musical science, on the contrary, accepts as elements 
requiring no further explanation such conceptions as voice, 
interval, high, low, concord, discord ; and seeks to reduce 
the more complex phenomena of music to these simple 
forms, and to ascertain the general laws of their connexion. 
Yet, while it will not be enticed to transgress the limits of 
the sensible, within those limits it will aim at thoroughness 
of analysis, and completeness of deduction. Such is the 
science which Aristoxenus claimed to have founded. 

And with this clearer perception of the scope of musical 
science there came also a deeper conception of music itself. 
So busy were the Pythagoreans in establishing the mere 
physical and mathematical antecedents of sounds in general, 
that they never saw that the essence of musical sounds lies 
in their dynamical relation to one another. Thus they 
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missed the true formal notion of music, which is ever 
present to Aristoxenus, that of a system or organic whole 
of sounds, each member of which zs essentially what it does, 
and in which a sound cannot become a member because 
merely there is room for it, but only if there is a function 
which it can discharge. 

The conception, then, of a science of music which will 
accept its materials from the ear, and carry its analysis no 
further than the ear can follow; and the conception of 
a system of sound-functions, such and so many as the 
musical understanding may determine them to be, are the two 
great contributions of Aristoxenus to the philosophy of Music. 

3. Suidas credits Aristoxenus with the authorship of 453 
volumes. Of these nothing considerable has survived save 
an incomplete treatise on Rhythm, and the so-called ‘Three 
Books of the Harmonic Elements.’ That the last title is an 
erroneous one has been established by Marquard and 
Westphal, who appeal to the following facts among others. 

(2) Porphyry cites the first of these books as zparos zept 
dpxwy, and the second as rp@ros Trav dppovixdv orotxeiwv. 

(6) Though the usual titles of these three books are 
supported by most of the MSS., there are some important 
exceptions. The Codex Venetus (M) has for initial title 
of the first book "Apicrogévov xpd Tav dppovucdyv oTotxeiwy 
(though a later hand has crossed out zpo trav and added 
aporov), and similarly the Codex Barberinus reads zpé rév 
dppovikav mparov. The concluding inscription of this book 
in M is ‘Apwrrogévov 16 rpetov crotyetov, but the third hand 
has written zpé rv over mp@rov, and w over the latter o of 
orotxetov. In the same MS. the title of the second book is 
’Aptorogévov dppovixGy orotxetuy (the w in the latter words 
is a correction of the second hand for o) 8, but an a has 
been written through the £ by a later hand ; the concluding 
inscription of the same book is “Apioro€évov ororxeiwv dppovt- 
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xov a, but the a is crossed out, and £ written beside it ; the 
heading of the third book is “Apicrogévov crotxeiwv dppovixav 
8, with the 8 crossed out and y written beside it. 

(c) The text of the ‘Three Books’ contains matter of 
three distinct classes ; firstly, introductory matter or exposi- 
tion of the scope and divisions of the subject ; secondly, 
general principles or expositions of primary laws and facts ; 
thirdly, propositions of details, following one another in 
logical order like the orotyeta or Elements of Euclid. 

(2) We find in several cases more than one treatment of 
the same subject. 

(e) We find certain inconsistencies. Thus pedorotia, or 
musical composition, is sometimes included in, and some- 
times omitted from, the list of objects with which Harmonic 
science is concerned. 

Westphal, not content with negative criticism, has en- 
deavoured to reconstitute from the extant fragments the 
scheme of three works of Aristoxenus on the Theory of 
Music; each containing a zpooipiov or introduction, a state- 
ment of dpxai or principles, and a system of orotyeta or 
elementary propositions. His idea may well be correct ; 
but the result is so unsatisfactory from the utterly frag- 
mentary nature of the daza, that we need not enter into the 
details of his attempt. 

4. The most important MSS. of the ‘ Harmonic Elements’ 
are the following : 

The Codex Venetus (in the Library of St. Mark), written 
by one Zosimus in Constantinople in the twelfth century. 
It has been corrected by many hands ; but two of especial im- 
portance have been identified, one older than the fourteenth 
‘century (denoted in the Critical Apparatus by Mb) and one 
of that century or later (Mc). Ma denotes the first hand ; 
Mx a hand not identified ; (a later manuscript in the same 
library is denoted by m): 
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The Codex Vaticanus of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which appears to have been directly copied from 
M. In the Critical Apparatus the first hand of this MS. 
is denoted by Va, a corrector by Vb: 

The Codex Seldenianus (in the Bodleian Library), dating 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. It is denoted 
by S in the Critical Apparatus. Mr. H. S. Jones has 
demonstrated (Classical Review, VII. 10), that this 
MS. depends closely on V throughout, though its exact 
relationship is hard to determine, since in some places it 
adheres to the original reading (Va), and in others adopts 
the corrections and additions of Vb. I have collated this 
MS. afresh : 

The Codex Riccardianus (in Florence) of the sixteenth 
century (collated by van Herwerden), which shows relation- 
ship with Mc: 

The Codex Barberinus (in the Bibliotheca Barberina in 
Rome) of the first half of the sixteenth century. From 
page 95 to 121 of the text this MS. shows agreement with 
Mc and R ; but from page 121 on, it appears to have been 
copied from V after the corrections of Vb. This MS. has 
numerous corrections in the margin, which, however, are in 
the same hand as the original : 

A Codex of great value which belonged to the Library of 
the Protestant Seminary at Strassburg, and perished when 
that building was burned down by the German troops on 
the night of August 24,1870. It was collated by M. Ruelle, 
who published the results with his translation of Aristo- 
xenus. It seems to have been independent of all the other 
MSS. that we possess, none of which can be regarded either 
as its ancestor or its descendant. M. Ruelle attributes it 
to the fifteenth century. It is denoted by H in the Cnitical 
Apparatus. 

The ‘Harmonic Elements’ were first published at Venice 
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In 1542, in a Latin translation by Antonius Gogavinus, 
a worthless work crowded with errors. The first edition 
of the Greek was printed in Leyden in 1616 by Elzevir, 
with the corrections and commentary of Johannes Meursius, 
who displays gross ignorance of the general theory of Greek 
music, and of the doctrine of Aristoxenus in particular. 
Meibom’s well-known edition with the Greek text, Latin 
translation, and commentary, was published in 1652 at 
Amsterdam by Elzevir. The text of this work is poor and 
the translation often obscure, but the commentary is valuable, 
and shows a thorough acquaintance with the system of 
Aristoxenus. Paul Marquard’s edition with a German trans- 
lation (so literal and servile as to be wholly useless) was 
issued at Berlin in 1868. The chief value of this work lies 
in the new light thrown on the text by the author's collation 
of the Codex Venetus. Westphal’s exhaustive but diffuse 
and garrulous book on Aristoxenus was published at Leipzig 
in two volumes, the first in 1883, and the second in 1893, 
after the author’s death. It is most valuable as a storehouse 
of facts. M. Ruelle’s French translation of Aristoxenus, 
to which I have referred above, was published in Paris in 
1870. 

The following authors and works are referred to in the 
present volume: 

The Eicaywy) dppovxy (referred to in this volume as 
Isagoge) formerly attributed erroneously to Euclid (and so 
inscribed in Meibom), but probably the work of one Cleon- 
ides, of whom nothing else is known. It exhibits a strong 
resemblance to the doctrine and arrangement of the ‘ Har- 
monic Elements’ of Aristoxenus : 

Nicomachus of Gerasa, who flourished in the second 
century, A. D.; a Pythagorean mathematician, and musician ; 
author of a manual of Harmonic : 

Bacchius Senex, a musician of the time of the Emperor 
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Constantine. The so-called ‘Introduction of Bacchius’ is 
amass of excerpts of unequal value, some showing agree- 
ment with the doctrine of Aristoxenus, and some directly 
contradicting it: 

Gaudentius the Philosopher, a musician of uncertain 
date, though he certainly was not earlier than the second 
century, A.D. His ‘ Introduction to Harmonic’ is an eclectic 
work combining views of the Aristoxenean, Peripatetic, and 
Pythagorean schools : 

Alypius, of uncertain date, whose ‘ Introduction ’ exhibits 
the complete scales of the three genera in all the modes, 
with their notation : 

Aristides Quintilianus, a musician of the first century, A.D., 
author of a treatise in three books on Music, in which the 
theory of the Aristoxenean school is presented in detail : 

Anonymi Scriptio de Musica (referred to in this volume as 
Anonymus) a cento of the works of Aristoxenus, Aristides 
Quintilianus, Alypius, Ptolemy, &c., probably of very late 
date. 

The works of Nicomachus, Bacchius, Gaudentius, Aly- 
pius, and Aristides Quintilianus, and the Jsagoge are 
comprised in the Axztiguae musicae auctores septem of 
Meibom. The same works, with the exception of Aristides 
Quintilianus, have been edited by Karl v. Jan in the Teubner 
edition of the classics under the title Musici Scriptores 
Graect. The Anonymi Scripiio was edited by Bellermann, 
and published at Berlin in 1841. 
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/ na 
yeyevntas Tepi TovTOU diopicat Tis Exarépas adTav 7H dSiadopa: 
kal rou TovTov pi Stopioévros ob mavu padzoy einety | Tept 
5 POdyyou ti wor éoriv. dvayKaioy S€ rov BovAdpevov pr 
/ “a 
macxew Step Aaoos te kal tév ’Entyoveiwy twes Enabor, 
mAaTos avtov olnOévtes Exew, elwety Tept abrod puxpoy 
? f , . f \ S a 
axptBeaTepov. TovTov | yap StoproGevtos Tept TWoAAG TOV 
éreta paddov EoTat capds (Aéyewv). "Avayxatov 8 eis Thy 
10 ToUTwY Evverww Tmpds Tots elpnuevots TEpi T avEeTEwSs Kal 
3 f \ , \ > 4 N 
éemiTagews Kal BapvTnros Kal d€vTynTOS Kal Td|cEwWS 
“A , 
eimety Ti wor GAAHAwY Stadépovow. ovdels yap ovdéy TreEpi 
? > > ‘ “ > A cd Ian 4 ‘XN 
ToUTwY elpnkev, AAAG TA peéev avTov SAwS OVdSE VEvONTAL TA 
dé ocuyKkexupevws. Mera radra dé wepl r7s Tot Bapéos 
\ 3 ? f / 4 > 
15 Te Kal d£€0s dtacTa||cews Aextéoy TéTEpoy eis arEtpov 
\ f KA “aA a n 
avénoly te Kal édaTrwow exer 7 0d | TH pev TH S od. 
Totvrwv 5& dwwpicpévov tept Stactyparos KaOddov de- 
KTéov &ret|ta diarperéov doaxGs Svvarat diaipetcOat, cira 
; * 
Tept cvoTnpatos? Kabddov dé deAOdvTa Aexréov eis Saas 
20 meguKxe TéepverOa diaipeoets. Eira mept wédAovs tr0dn- 
/ A / ¥ 4 \ >s 4 
AwTéoy kal TuTwTéov olay Exe | Pvow TO KaTa povotKny, 
emretd7) TAElous elot pioets peAovs, pia 8 éori tis €x Tacev 
9 ma @ nm ¢ f . f \ \ 3 
auTov 7 TOU NpsogpEevouv Kal peAw@dovpevov. Ota THY éTTA- 


I of7’ a’td H: ravrd M, sed postea una litt. eras. 2 ris Tis 
TAs S émiucAés Conieci: émperds codd. 3 yeyévnrat ex 88. 
yéynta B tis| ris B 7 om. S 4 unde éptaBévros R 


post dptaGévros lac. 7 litt. M; lac. 8-9 syllabb. R de B ita Scripsit 
Marquard ‘alinea B quod alibi nusquam fit’; quod non intellego 
6 Adgos (sic) M, sed acut. ab alia manu: Aadaos R: 6 Adoos H: Adoos 
rell, ’Emcyovley BVS: ’Envyoveiwy sed ef e corr. M émacxov 
R 9 cagts Meibom Aéyew addidi 13 ovde voeira: MS: 
ovd' évvociraa BR 14 ouvyxexunevws Marquard: ovyrexupuéeva 
codd. 15 dtaracews BSR 17 8¢om. VS Aen eo 
conieci: dfkatoy codd.: post dfxaov add. eimety H Ig ante 
avoThuaros add. rod VbB dteAOdyra Marquard: SreAdyra codd. 
20 péAous eX pépous corr. M 
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na \ 
ywoyny 5& Thy én TodTO yeyvopxevny KaTa TOY yw|pLtopoy TOY 
amd tay d\Awv dvayxaidy tws kal TOV GAdwv éenadacbat 
“ “ f 

gvocwv. ~Adoptabevros 5€ Tot povatkod pédovs odTwWs os 
> 4 / na > of / 3 > ¢ b) 
evdexerar pndémw Tov Kal Exacta TEDewpnpevwoyv GAN ws ev 

, 4 nn 4 N td \ / 
TU T@ Kal Teptypapy, Svaiperéov To Kabodov Kal peptoTéov 
els Goa haiverar yévn dtarpetoOar, Mera rodro dé Aexréov 
mepi TE ovvexetlas kal Tod é€Hs ti Tor eoriv ev Tois 

, n 
TVOTHMATL Kal TOS eyyt| yvomevov. 
Eir’ anodoréov ras TGV yevav dStagopas [adrijs] ras 

3 “ na , b) f XN ‘ \ 
éy Tots Kivovpevots TOv POdyywv; amodoreov 5é Kal Tovs 

4 bi oe “~ ? > > \ \ > N 
ToTOoUs €v ots KtvouvTat. TovTwy 5 ovdels TEpt ouUdevos 

, > 4 39d ¢ “ 3 ‘ \ / an 
TOTOT ExXnkev év|votay ovd HvTWodv, GANA TEpt TAaVTOV TOV 
eipnpevoy avtots nuty dvayKkatoy é& apyns mpayparever Ban, 
TapeAnpapev yap ovdév rept avtay aéidAoyov. Mera dé 

“ a f 
tovro wept StactnmaTay adovy||Gétwv mp@rov AExréov, 
cira Tepl ovvOETwV:. dvayKatoy d5é atropevots Hiv ove - 
roy dStactnpatrwy ois dua kal ovotnpacw eival Tas oup- 

n n / 

Batver mept | vv Péacems Exew Tt A€yew THs TOV dovvbérwv 
SiaoTnpdatwv.  Tmepl is of TAciorot TOV GppoveKGy ovd’ Gri 
mpayparevtéov yabovro: djAov 8 hpiv ev sols eumpoodev 
yéyovev. ot b& wept "Eparo|KA€a rocodroy eipnxact pdvov 
Ste amd tov dia rerrdpwv ed’ Exdtepa dSlxa oyicerat To 

/ IQr ¥_ 9 >? 3 \ \ “ ‘4 , 
pédos, ovdéey ovr’ ef amd TavTOs TotTO ylyverat diopicayres 
ovre d1a riva airiay eimovres 08 brép TSv GA|Awy dtaoTNH- 
patewv emoKeydpevot tiva mpos GAAnAa ovvTOevrat TpdTor, 

n / 

kal wdérepov travros Ssactnpatos mpds Tay a@piopevos Tis 
»] ‘4 “ / \ n X 5 ; “a > 
€ort Adyos Tis cvvOcEws Kai THs peyv e€ avTav Tas | 6 


I $¢ om. Va: add. Vb Touro yevouervny BR: robrp yryvopmerny 
rell. Kata Tov S: Kal roy rell. 6 yévn Meibom : xépn codd. 
9 aris seclusi: airtas Westphal: airis ante d:apopas ponit H 
Io $€ om. S 11 §’ om. B 12 qvTwovv Ma VbBR,S linea 
subducta: accent. acut. supra #y et a supra rw add. Mc 18 re] 
te R 21 épyaronAda V 22 Sfxa axiCera:] Statpetrar H 
23 ovde ci H 25 etwaS 
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bat , 4 bal > a 7 ‘4 \ 
ov yiyverat ovotypara 7H (el) robro ddépiordéy eorw: Tepl 
‘ 7 ¥ 3 3 A ¥ 9% 3 , e 3% 1 \ 
Yap TOVTWY OVT ATOSELKTLKOS OUT avaTOdELKTOS UT OUVdEVOS 
n mn / 
menor elpntrat doyos. ovons dé Oavpaorns THs TAagews 
TEpt THY TOD péAovs oVoTacw | drakia wrcloTH jovotKis 
e 9% > 7 4 “ \ , “ 
507 éviwy Katéyvwotat dia ToS peTaKExXEtpiopevous THY 
eipnuéevny tpayparelay. ovdéy 5€ Tév alcOnTay tocavTny 
exer Tagw ode Toradrnv. Extra 8 Hyty djdrov Tovs | otrws 
¥ ef > a aA / nm V4 a XN SS 
éxov, dtay év airh yevopuela ri} mpaypyarela. viv be Ta 
“ an nm / 3 , “ a 
AoiTa TOV pepov Aexreov. ATrodetxPevTwv yap TOV acvD- 
10 Bérwy dSiacrnudtwv bv tpdmov || mpds GAAnAG ovvriBerat 
Tept Tov cvotdvrwy ef avrav cvoTHnpatwy EKTEoy TeEpt 
Te TOV GAAwv kal Tod TeAElov, €& exelvay amodetkvivTasS 
néoa. éort Kat mot’ | arra, Tas Te KaTa péyeBos avTav azo- 
diddvras Staghopas kal Tév preyeOGv ExdoTov Tas TE Kara. 
, LAN ‘ Ns ee eee N a 
15 ovvOeow Kal Tas Kara [Td] cyjpa Siadopas Stws pndeyv TOV 
peAwdovpevay pte péyeos pire cxhma pare | cvvOeors 
/ / > , > , “\ n / nie 

[unre Oéors] dvamddetkros 7}. Todrov dé Tod pepous THs Tpa- 
ypareias GAAos pev ovdels ta708" ipparo: "EparoxAns 8 

3 , ? / ] “ > / rd 
emexelpnoey dvatode’ktms e£aptOpeiy emi te péposs Ste 
208° ovdéy eipnxev | AAAG TdvTa Wevd) Kal Tv haivopevov 
na \ 
TH aicOnoes Sunpaprnke, TeOedpyrat pev Eumpoaber br’ abryv 
bd € oN > / \ ‘4 , n > 

ka’ avrny e&nracopev Thy mpaypareiay TavTnv. Tev 8 
&Awy xabddrov piv | kabarep EurpocOe cinopey ovdeis 
qmrat, évos 5& ovoTHpatos "EparoxAys émexelpnoe kal? ev 
25 yevos eLapiOunoat Ta oxnpara Tod 61a Tacey dvarrodekTas 


1 ei addidi 5 tx’ Meibom H: én’ rell. meTaxexptopevous Ma 
V, Bin marg.: peraxeptopévous R: peraxexetptopévous rell. 8 rh 
om. H Q amodexbevrwy M: arodetxbévrwy Mc et rell. 10 }y 
sed post o et y ras. M 13 wéca €or) plerique: récar’ éor! BR: 
mwoig éort H wot &rra Meursius: ado’ @rta VS: wéod atta H: 
néo” &rra rell. I5 post avvOeow lac. 30 fere litt. M ka) Tas 
kara Td ox7pa Stapopas H: om. rell. kal kara Oéorv add. Marquard 
post civbeow 17 pare Géors om. H avanddexroy H 7H: 
om, rell. 18 épyaronajs V 25 avarodeixrws Monro: 


amodeictin@s Codd. 
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25 TH Tepipopa tov divaorypdrwy | decxvds, OV KaTapabav rt 
py TpoaTodetyOevrwy Tov Te TOD 51a TEVTE OXNMATwY Kal 
TOV TOD 54a Tecodpwv Tpos S€ TovTOLS Kal THs TvVOéTEWS 
avtay tis mor éott Kal” jv epped@s ouvtidevtat TodAa|- 

30 TAdola Tov Entra cvpBaive ylyverOar SeixveTar eriépeba 5 
8 éy rots éumpoocbev Sri otrws exe, dudtep ratra pev 

7 adpeiobw, Ta dt AowTra AeyéoOw TV THs Tpayparetas rE] |pOr. 
"EfnpiOpnpevav yap tév ovotnpdarev (rév) xa? éxacrov 
TOV yevOv Kata Tacay Stahopay Thy cipnuevynVv miyvupevav 

n nm > v a 7 \ e € a“ 
mdAw Tey yevav Tats ToT ToTéov: (rept ov of TAEioToL 10 
5 TOV GppoviKev ovK HoOovTo Ort) TpayyatevTéov? oOvde ya 
pHovik@v ovx noOovro Srt) Tpayparev yap 
> AN \ ? ? > 93 ‘4 iA 3 
auriy THY piéw th mor éotl Karapepadnkecav. Tovrwr 3 
ex dpevov Cote Tept POdyywv eineiy, emedHnTEp OVK avTapKN 
\ f A bys n , > ‘ 
10 Ta diaoTHpata Tpos THY TOY POdyywv didjyywow. "Eret 
nm / n nw 
d€ TGV ovoTnpaTwY ExacToy év TOTM TiWt THS Pavyns TEOev 15 
PeA@detrat kal, kal’ abro diadopay ovdepiay AapBdvovTos 
> nm \ 4 3 > A f > “ nn 
avrov, TO ytyvopevoy ev atte pédos ov THY TvXOdCAD | 

15 AapBdaver Siadopdy GANG oxeddv THY peyioTny, avayKator 
dy eln TO Thy eipnuerny petayerpiCopev@ Tpaypateiay Tept 
TOD THS Pwvyns TOTOV KaOddov Kal Kata pépos ecitety Ed’ 20 
itd 3 \ 4 # > > \ n > > @& € mn 

20 doov éoTl | Sixatovy E€oTe 6 él TodovTOY ep Oooy 7H TOV 
cvoTnpdtov atirov onpaive. dios. Tept 5& cvoTnparer 
kal romwy olketdrntos Kal Tay Tévev EKTEov ov TpPds THY 


2 mpoarodetx0évrwy Monro: xrpbs a&moderxySévrwy B: rpocanoderxbév- 


Twy rell, T&v Te TOV) ToUTwy M: rovrwy cum re suprascr. Mc: rod | 
Te m: trav re BH: te ray rot Vb e corr.,S 3 Tov om, H 
xa) BR: om. rell. 5 ériOéueba Meibom: ridéueba codd. 
6 rowatra R 8 réy post cuornudrey addidi 9 xa) post 
yevav addidit Marquard IO woinréoy conieci: motetrat codd. 
wept ob... Sri addidi It mpaypareuréy H I2 KaTeneuadh- 
keoay H 15 ridéey BR 16 xad’ abrd S, ex nar’ ard M: 
Kad’ abrdy rell. 17 évom. H aitg | abrd H ov om. S 
IQ cipnuéyny ex eiphynvy Ma 20 Te post KafdAov add. H Kad 
om. R 21 doth Sixacov. .. ép Scov om. R émt om. H 7 
Tay cuornudtrey in ras. Ma 22 d:agnualve: B sed in marg. on- 
paiver 9 ante pvars add. H Ths Tay post dé add. H 23 dpuord- 
TNHTOS 
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Katanvkvaci BréTovras Kabdrep | of Gppovixol GAAQ TH 

mpos GAAnAG peAodtay TOV ovoTHaTeD ols ext TiveY TOVOY 
4 “ 4 \ ¥ \ 4 

keyevots peAwmbetoOat ovpPaivet mpos GAAnAG. TeEpt TovTOU 
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25 


S€ Tod pépous (Eri) emi Bpaxd Tov GppovixGy eviors | ovpBE- 30 


5 Bnxev elpnxévat kata TUyNY, OV wept TovTOV A€yovotW GAAG 
nm / \ f 4 \ b S 
KataTuKv@cat BovdAopevots TO Staypappa, KaBoAov S€ ovdert 
axeddov ev rots &umpocbev pavepoy yeyevnrat Tove piv. 
Gort 8 ws eizety KaOddov TO Epos || TOTO THs Tepl jeTa- 
Bodjs mpaypatelas ro ovvretvoy els thy mepi pédovus 
10 Jewpiav. 

Ta pév ody rhs Gppovikhs Kadov|uevns emioTHuns MEpN 
Taira Te Kal TooadTa éoTi, Tas 8 avwTépw TovTwY TpaA- 
ypareias imep etmopey apxopevot TeAevorepov Tivos brodn- 

f my \ ‘\ bs 7 a ‘A wn 
MTEov elvat: | wept ev ody exeivwny ev TOis KAOnKOVOL Katpots 

/ > \ N ld \ 4 € f > A 
15 Aexréoy tlyes T clot Kai TOcaL Kal Wola Tis EXaoTH avTor, 
mept b€ THs TpeTNHs viv Tetparéov ScedAOetv. 

[lp@rov péev otv amdvtev aitis THS KaTa TéTOD Ki- 
vnoews Tas Stahopas | Oewpyoat rives elot wetparéov. 
maons 5€ dwvns Suvapévyns KivetoOar Tov elpnyévoy avtov 

20 tpdmrov dvo Ties elow idéar KwHoEews, 7 TE TVVEXTS Kal 7 
diacrnpariky. KaTd pey ovy THY ouvEXy TO\Tov TIWa d1E- 

/ ‘4 ¢€ “\ n f cd ¢ n 
Evévat haiveras  pavr TH alcOnoet otTws ws dy pydapod 
iorapern pnd em airév tév Tepatwy KaTd ye THY Tis 

9 , ‘4 ? \ / na f 
aicOncews pavraciav, GAA Hepopevn TvvEX@s pEexpt TLw|- 
25 7S, Kata dé Thy érépay jv dvopdcopey Stacrnparixny 
I xara xuxvwow B= rhv apds| mpbs thy H 2 tlvwy conieci: 
om. H: réy rell. 4 évlors Westphal: évflouvs codd. dre addidi 
6 wep) 5t rod ante nabdAov, &s post sxeddy add. Marquard ovder? 
Marquard: ode? BR: oddets rell. 7 pavephy HBR: raids 
MVS, in marg. B yeyevnra MVS, in marg. B: wemoinne H: 
awexiynra supra lin. Mc: wexolnra: BR I2 évwrépw (as suprascr.) 
13 prep Westphal: eYrep codd. : éwefmep Marquard = reAeto- 
répou BR: reAewrépov rell. 15 r’om. R 19 Tov elpnudvoy 
Meibom: réy elpnuévay codd. 20 idta: (« supra ¢ secundum 


script.) B 21 thy ex roy Mx: rov VBS 25 érépay] post 
p ras. M 
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évavtins haiverat kwweicOat diaBaivovoa yap tornow atrnv 
ETL plas Taoews eita Tad ed Erépas Kal TodTO ToLodca 
ovvex@s—)éyw dS€ | cuvEexGs KaTa Tov xpovov—vrepBai- 
N “ f € can f 4 
yovoa peyv TOUS TEplEexopEevoLs tO TOY TAaTEWY TOTOUS, 
€ / > > 7 A an . J iA 
iorapevy S én avtoy Tov Facewy Kal POeyyouevyn Tad- 
Tas fOVvoy avTas peAm@deiy Eyerat Kal KiveEl||cOat diacTn- 
parixny Kkaynow. <Anmréov 8& éExdtepov TovTay KaTa THY 
™ > / / f X “ \ A 
THs alcOjoews ayraciay’ adTepoy pev yap Suvaroy 7 
) / N n Y f e » SN A 
advvatoy gmuvyy kiwetoOq. cal naduw | toracOat avrny ent 
plas Tacews Erépas eoti oxéews Kal mpos THY eéveoTacay 
mpaypatelay obk avayxatoy Tr6 8% Kwioat rovTwv éxdtepov Tt 
, a 
OmoTEépws yap éxet, TO ard motel mpds ye TO Xwlploat THY 
> ~ 4 “ mn N “A # f 
eppedn Kivnow THS hwvys amd Tov AAAwWY KUWTNTEwY. 
e nm “ “ 
AtAGs yap Gray peév otrw Kwytat h movi Gore pndapod 
Soxely toracbat rH axon, ovvexi A€youey Tadrny Thy Kivy- 
ow: Otay | 58 orqvat mov dd~aca cita mad dtaBaivery 
\ / “ ‘ n f f 24> Cus 
Tia ToTOv avn Kal TovTo Tomjcaca Tad ed eETEpas 
f n , \ n \ n / 
Tacews orivat d0&n Kal rodro évahrAa€ Trovety popes mie 
“ nm“ “\ \ tA 
guvexos SiareAn, SialotnpariKny THY ToLAvVTNnY Kivnow de- 
youev. Thy pev ody ouvexn AoyiKny civai paper, diare- 
f \ c A ef ¢€ b' as \ , cf 
YOMEvov yap nav ovTws 7 pwvy KivEtTaL KATA TOTOY WOTE 
“A n A f 
pndapod doxety foracba. Kara dé | ryy érépav ny dvopa- 
Coney diacrnparuny évavtins mépuxe yiyverOaty ddA yap 
toracbal re Soxet Kal mavres Tov TobTo pawdpevov ToLety 
f “n f 
ovKert A€yew gaciy ddd’ qe. Ard\aep év TO diadeyer Oar 
pevyopev TO iordvar thy gwvyv, dv ph 5a waOos tore eis 
1 aityvy Meibom: abrhy codd. 2 ép éxarépas B in marg. 
5 én’) éinras. Mc: tr VBR 6 xar’ abras BR, Mc (xar’ parvis 
litt. supra lin. add.) q Aourréov H 9 «at Marquard : } 
codd. It 7b dsepevyjoa: Metbom : 1d dtaxpiva: Marquard éxd- 
repov om. M, supra lin. add. Mc 12 érotépws ky Exn, Zar mpds 7d 
xwpioa H éxn B motes Marquard : roueiy codd. Iq pev 
om. M Va xiverrat S Soxety pndauy H 15 ouvexn B 
16 mov S post 5éfaca una litt. eras. M 17 érépas} éin ras. M; 


éxarépas VS, B in marg. 18 36] 6 in ras. M 23 mépune) 
vxe in ras. M 26 foracba H: év re iordva: V, B in marg., S 
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TotavTny Kivnow davayKkacOapev édOeiv, ev S€ TO pedodety 
Touvayrioy mrovodpev, TO ev || yap ouvexes Hevyouer, TO 
> ¢€ f X “ € / 4 rd NX 
6 €éoTdava: THY gwvny ws padtota Si@xouev. Gow yap 
PadAov Exdotny Tov hover play re kal EoTnkviay Kal THY 
5 avTHY | Tojcoper, ToooUT® gaiverat TH alaOyoe TO pedos 
3 / 7 XN Sa 2 vA > A > 
axpiBéorepov. “Ort péev ovv Svo0 Kwicewy ovoGy Kata 
f mn ao € Ss \ , ‘4 > € ‘ 
TOTMOY THS pPwryns 7 pev ovvexns AoyuHn tis éorw 7H 4é 
diacrnpariky ped@dixy, | sxedov SHAov ex TGV eipnuevav. 
Davepod 8 dvros Ste Set THY hoviy év TO ped@deiy ras 
\ p) , \ 3. . 2% 3 ao cam > \ f 
10 Mev ETITAGELS TE KaL avEeoets adavels ToretoGar Tas S€ TaA- 
> A ? “\ / > N A 
ges avTas Pbeyyouerny | pavepas kaftoTavar,—éneidy Tov 
bey Tov SiactHpatos Ténoy by dieEépyerat Gre pev dvrepevy 
es > 93 / / > Aw nn “ ‘ s 
été 8 émurewopevyn AavOdvew airhv Set SeEcodcav, rovs dé 
dpiCovras POdyyous Ta diacTipalta évapyets Te Kal éoTnKOTas 
% , id > 3 N a > »# “~ / ¥ 
antodwwdvai—aoT énel Todt gott SHAov AExréov av ein 
\ 3 / \ 35 7 ¥ > » , N 
mept emiTagews Kal dvéoews Ett & d€UryTos kal Ba- 
? A x 3 7 € ‘ he > / ? 
putTyntos mpos $€ TovTois Tagews. “H péev ovw eniracis 
€or. | kivnots ths mwvis cvvexijs ék PBapurépov td7ov «is 
bl alt A € 7 > > / 4 ? VA +f 7 
d€vrepov, 7 8 avers ef d€utTEpov Térov eis Baptrepov: d&vrns 
20 S€ TO yevdopevon bia THS emiTAdTEwWS, BapUTns dé TO yevouevor 
dia THs avéoews. | Taxa obv napddofov ay paivoiro trois éda- 
pperepov Ta ToLadTa emLrKoTOvpEevoLs TO TIOEvaL TETTApA 
“A \ »' A A “ ef A 3--7 .S 
rabra kal pn dvo* oyxedov yap of ye ToAXOl ETiTacw pev 
dfurnrt Tadrov Aéyovow || dveow S& Bapitnti. tows ody od 
25 xeipov karapabeiy Stu avyxexupéevws tws do0€dCovor trepl 
I rowadtrny corr. ex thy S 2 75 égtrdvar.. . didxoney om. M, 
in marg. Mc Vb 3 wey post dow add.H ay post yap add. BR 
5 rorhowneyv BR 10 Secrdgets R II avras Bellermann, 
duce Anonymo (p. 49, sect. 36): abr}y codd. pbeyyonervny] Aeyo- 
wevnv Bin marg. 14 évapyet B 19 &veats kivnois éativ ex 
Tow dturépov H 20 yivoudvoy BR post émrdaews add. amoré- 
Acopa B 21 éAagppdérepov H : eAadporépors rell.: éradporépws Mar- 
quard 22 post rérrapa add. yap MV 23 moAAol| 7 in ras. M 


24 TH ante éfvrTyT add. ravToy | ravTd (post d una litt. eras.) M 
TH ante Bapurnr: add. H 
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“ , » Xv & ‘ / > _ A lan 
THS Tpaypareias. Td peév ovy provotkovy pédos a0 TOV 
d\Awy otras adwpicbw. stmodnnréoy 5é Tov elpnpeévov 
> XN ? > ~ e € / nm Pe sf 
apoptapov TUT €l| pnoOat ovTwS ws pnbETH TOY KAO ExaoTa 
TEDewpnpevan. 

"Exopevov 8 dv etn trév eipnuévwv 76 Kadddrov A€eyopevov 
peédos dteAcivy eis Soa ghaiverar yévn siapetoOa. Pai- 
> 79 f ~ \ X , ‘ a 
verat | 6 eis Tpla’ may yap To AapBavopyevoy pedos TOV 
a ‘x 
eis TAVTO HppoopEevwy yTow Sidrovdy eoTw H XpwpariKor 7 
évappoviov. Lp@rov pév ovy kal mpecBvrarov avray Oeréov 
10 TO Siatovoy, TpGTov yap | avrod 7 ToD avOpaTrov piots Tpoo- 
Tuyxavel, Sevtepoy 5& TO xpwparikdy, Tpiroy 8 Kal ave- 
>| a 
TAaTOV TO évappovioy, TEdevtalm yap advT@ Kal ports peTa 
TOANOV TOvov cuvebierat n atoOnors: | 


Tovtwy & els rodroy Tov aptOpov dinpnyévav tov d.0- 
15 oTnpariKGy dtahopav THs Sevtépas pyOeions Odrepov pépos 
meipatéoy diackewacbai—rv 5% Ta pépn tadra Siadwvia re 
Kat || cvppwvia—aAnnreoy te THY cuudwviay els Ti ent- 
oxeww. PDaiverar dé Sidornpa cipdavov cvpdovov dsia- 
pépew xara. mreiovs diapopds ov pla | pév eorw H Kara 
20 péyeBos, wept ns apoptoréoy 7 daiveras éxew.  Aoxed dé 
TO pey eAdxiotoy Tov cupdovev d.actndtwov ba advris 
THS TOD pédovs Pioews ApwpicGat, perwdetrat pev yap | 
Tov ba Tecodpwv eddtrw diaotHpara TOAAG, Sidghova peév- 
To. wavTa. To pev ody €AdXLoTOV Kat avTHY THY THS hwvns 


2 apupicbw ex agpwpielcbw Ma rov| 72 M (corr. Mc) 3 él- 
prada ex elphabw Mc: eipetada S éxagroy R 6 eis om. S 
8 rabrd conieci: +d codd. npworpéevewy conieci: Apuoouévoy codd. 
Tb eis Td Hppoouévoy Marquard 10 yap Marquard: re codd. 
avOpdmov] aviv S mpoaruyxaver VbDRS: aporuyxdve rell. 
II vedéraroy H 12 7d évapudmoy ex Thy apuovlay Mb 14 &- 
npnuévoy B 16 oxdvac0a R Kad’ hy Ta ciuhwva Tay 
Staddvey diapépe: in marg. add. Mb Ve 17 Anwréoy te| re om. B: 
5¢ S$ 22 adwplaba ex agwptetcba: Mb: go in ras. Vb peey 
om. H 24 7d om. B: supra lin. add. Mb Thy om. B: supra 
lin. add. Mb 
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7 cd \ XN / 4 \ 9 wv 
giow wpiota, TO be péytotov otrw pev [ody] odK ~otxev 
dpi\(ecbar paiverat yap els dmrewpov abferbat xara y adtiy 

“ mn / ? / \ \ f XN 
THY TOU péAOvS hvow KkabaTep Kal TO Siadwvorv. TapvrTos 
yap mpootiepevov cvppévov dsiacthyuaros mpos TO 81d 
macgy | kat pei(ovos Kal éAdtrovos Kat toov 7rd Sdov yiyve- 

uA ef XN bi > ¥ § ‘4 / 
Tat cUpgwvoy. Otrw péev ody ovk Eorxey elvai Ti peyiorov 
/ ra 
ovppwvoy didoTnas KaTa pevTOL THY NMETEpay xpnow— 
/ , “ nn 
héyw 8 Hyeréepay | THY Te dia THs avOpsTOV hwvigs ytyvo- 

/ \ ‘ \ n 9 f 7 7 / + 
pevny Kal Thy 61a Tov dpyavev—daiveral Te peyiortoy eivat 

nm , “ > > X\ ‘ \ / s ‘ S \ 
TOV OUVUPeVeV. TotTo 6 éoTi TO bia TEVTE Kal TO Sis dia 

an \ ‘\ XN XN nw > # 4 nm 
TAaT@V, TO yap Tpis bia | Tac@y ovK Ett Siareivopev. ei 
dé tTHv Siacracw dpllew évds Twos épydvou TOTm® Kal Té- 

/ ‘\ € nm 7 > “ +f? ‘4 
paow. Taxa yap 6 Tey Tapbeviny atrdév d€UTaros POdyyos 
ps XN n nm 

Tpos TOV TOV bTEpTeNciwy BapvTatov petloy dv Tomoete 
Tov eipnmevor Tpis 61d TagG@y || didoTnpa Kal KaraoTacOeions 
ye THS TUptyyos 6 Tov cupirrovTos G€UTaTos mpds TOV Tod ad- 
Aodvros Bapvrarov petCov dv Tomoete Tod pnOévros d.acTN- 
paltos* ravrov Sé Kal maidds pwvy pKpod mpds dvdpds 

\ f v “v \ ca \ / on 
gwovnv wafo. av. GOev kai Karavoeirat Ta peydda Tov 
cuppoverv: éx diahepovoedy yap nArAiKioy Kal d:adepovrav 

4 a n 
MeTpwov TeHewpnKkaper, | Ott Kat TO rpls d1a TaTey TLppovet 


I péytoroy Meibom H: péyedos rell. oy seclusit Marquard 
2 dépctada: MVS: aploda: H yep supra lin. Mb: 8 (yap 
suprascr.) Ba corr. manu: § R 3 Siddwvoy ex diddopov 
Mb: digewvov B 5 8Aov] BAwy S: bAryor R 6 ofy om. B 
10 Tovto| Tov S 7» 5is| rd supra lin. B 
Sls 31a macdy Sia é 

ae in marg. MbVc _—str_ 7) yp VbDBRS: 

éfamAdotov 


ee 

Tov yap M (yap in ras. Ma ut vid.) : uéxpt yap rod Marquard : yap om. H 
Spa Tloppupior év 7@ eis appovind Gwouvhpati add. in marg.H  ob«ért ex 
otv gor: Ma Starelywper B 12 Siaracww R  «réxqy Westphal: 
tévy codd, 13 wapberiayv MVbR map0. avd. linea subducta S 
14 rovyom. R Baptrarov Marquard: Bapuytarwy codd. 15 Tov 
R: ror’ rell. katacnrabelans MH 17 twothoee didorna ToD 
tols 51a mace elpnuévov Siacrhuatos H pnbévros| post £ ras. M 
18 7 ante maidds add. et dwv} post uixpod ponit H 
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kal TO TeTpdkis Kal TO petCov. “Ore pev ovv emt pev Td 
\ € n 4 7 > ON ‘\ “ 3, / 
PuKpOv 7) TOD péAovs vos avTy Td ba Teoodpwv eAaxioTov 
LTOOLOWOL TE ) emt S€ TO pe N NMETEPA TH 
aTO0blOwot TGV TULpeavony, ETL OE TO ME|YA TH NMETEPG TS 
‘\ / e 7 / ‘\ “ ? “ > 
TO Meytoroy Opicerar Suvdyer, sxed0v SyAOV Ex TOV éeipn- 


5 pevwy? St.d OKTd peyeOn cvpgovoy diaornparov ovpBaiver 


ylyvecOat padiov cvvideiv.| 


Tovrwv 8 édvtav yrwpipov TO Toviatoyv Sido THA TeEl- 
paréov adopioa. “Eort 8) tévos ) Tév Tpétev cupdeovov 
Kata péyeOos diahopa.  AratpeicOw 8 els rpets diratpécers” 


EAwdeicOw yap | avTod TO TE HuLoV Kal TO TpiToY KE i 
10 PEAMOEL yap | € Pov Kal TO TPLTOV PEpos Kal 


15 


20 


‘\ f \ SN 4 > 7 ? f 
(rd) Téraprov’ Ta 8& TovTwy eéAdtTova s.aoTHyaTa TdvTa. 
€orw dpedodntra. Kadrcicdw 5 7d pev eAdxioTtov dies 
% 4 3 ‘4 “ > 3 ‘4 7 “ 
évappdvios éAaxiorTn, TO 8 eéxdpevov | dieois xpwparixh 
éXaxiorn, TO 5é peytoTov Hyiroviov. 


Tovrwv 8 otrws ddwpiopevwr Tas TOV yevav dStado- 
pas 80ev yiyovra kai by rpdmov meiparéoy xatapadetv. 
Aci 88 || vojcat tov cvpgddvev diactnparwr (7d) éAdxeorov 
TO KaTEexdpevoy TA ye TAcioTa tnd TeTTApwY POdyyor- 
isd ‘\ ‘ “\ ? e Av n “ ¥ ; 
OOev On Kal THY Tpoonyopiay UTd TaV TadaiGY EoXE .. - | 
[riva 3H rdéw TAEdvwv ovoGv vontéov; ev H toa Ta Te 
Kwwovpeva elo kal TA HpEepotvTa év Tats TOY yevdv d.adopais. 
Tiyverat 8 év r@ rowovt@ oloy ro and peons ef braryv 
3 4 ‘ tA \ e ; , > ? ? 
ev ToUT@ yap Svo pev ot TeElptexovTes POoyyot akivyrtoi 

3 7TH hepa S 5 oxrd Westphal: é« ray codd. peyeber 
MVRS kal ante d:acrnudray BR, parvis litt. in marg. Mc 
9 8pos révov add. Mb Vc in marg. 8 70m. S II rd restituit 
Marquard $éecorr. M 15 apopiopéevey S 17 dé] ein 
ras. B rd restituit Marquard 18 xarexduevoy conieci: 
Kadovupevoy codd. ye conieci: om. H: te rell. 20 seqq. tiva 
«+ « Kwovvra seclusit Westphal ut glossema 20 rlva 5) rdtwy R: 
tv (a suprascr.) Sa) rdééw (Sai rd in ras.) Mc: rid mpatiw VS, B in 
marg.: tivd 5¢ ratty B: tlva mpatiiv H post oba@y add. yopdar 


supra lin. Mc, xopSév cum duobus punctis praepositis, punctis in marg. 
repett. B, xop@v cum cruce R, ovyxopd:av Westphal 
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9 5 ray “ rn) “ 4 % € , 
clow éy Tais TOV yevdv di:adopais, dvo 8 of TEptexdpevor 
a an XN a ef ‘4 mn XN 
kwodvrat.| Totro pev oty otrw KeicOw. Tey 5% avyxop- 
n n nm / n 
diGv Trevor 7 ovoGY TGV THY cipnuevny TAaEw Tod b1a | 
Tecodpwy KaTexovoGy Kat dvdpacw idlos Exdotns adbrév 


¢ 4 / ? € f ‘ “A S 
apirperns, pia tis €orw n eons Kat Atxavod kal mapuTdrns 5 


kat ondtns aoxedov yrwpiwrarn Tols amTopEevots povetKNs 
9 \ nn n “Q 9 n 3 / 
évy 7 Tas | Tay yevGv Siahopas dvayxaiov émuoxepacbat 
@ n ra 
tiva tpomov yiyvovrat, “Ore péev ody ai rev kiweiobar 
4 f 3 / ‘ 3 / ¥ ? > 
TmepuKdtav Pbdyywv emiraces Te Kat dveoes airiai «ior 
nm an an ~ 4 7 > @ f o 
THs TGV yevov Siahopas pavepov. Tis 8 | 6 ToTOS Tis 
Kiwnoews Exatépov Tov POdyywv TovTwy AExTeov. Atxavod 
a e an 
Bev ovy éori Troviatos 0 ovpmas TOTOS ev @ KiVELTAL, OUTE 
yap édatrov adiocrarat péons Tovialov dvacTH|paros ovTE 
“ 4 4 X \ XN ¥ XN Ss Lan 
petCov Sutovov. Tovtwy d¢ To pév éXatrovy Tapa pév TOY 
/ , a 
yon Katavevonkdtwv To Siatovoy yévos [odx] duodoyetrat, 
mapa 88 TOY PATH TLVEWpAaKOTwWY ovyXwpoiT dy || éza- 
f 7A \ S as € \ nm € > ¥ 
X9évrwv adrav: Td dé petoy of pev cvyxwpodow ot 9 ov. 
dv qv Se ylyverar tobro airiay, év rots émera pnOnoerar. 
n / 
"Ort 8 ore res pedotrotia dirdvov Atxavod Seopevn Kai ovy 
n pavdrorarn ye GAAG oyeddv 7H KadhAloTn, | TOs Kev TOAAOIS 
TOV Vov GNTOMEVwY povatKYs Ov Tavy EvdnAGY eoTL, yEvoLTO 


I yevar) p0dyyoav H 2 rovro ex routwy Mc, duobus punctis 
subscr. et wy suprascr. B: rovrwy VS avyxépiev H 3 Tay 
thv| rév B in ras.: om. R 4 évéuacw post isf{ors ponit H 
5 Alxavos (ut constanter fere) Ma: in Atyayds corr. Mc: Va semper 
Aixavos : yp’ Atxdvou Vb in marg. 6 xalixdrnsom. VS = barns 
in marg. Mc (?) rots ex ris Mb: ris R arronevrns MVR 
9 teom.H 10 réros Marquard: rpémos codd. Ii éeadorov H 
13 apiorara: Marquard H: aolorac@a rell.: adloracda paivera 
Westphal 14 Sirdvov] post « litt. a eras. ré renovatum 
Mb: S:ardvov ex dirdvov Vb (ut vid.): Serovev (a super ¢ scriptum) 
B: d:ardvou S tav Hdn) rév # in ras. Mb 15 Strovoy H 
ovy seclusi: oby dSuodoyeira: in ras. Mb 16 mapa] wep) S 
svyxopoir BR énaxOévrwy ab in ras. Mb 17 abtG@ R 
18 rovro post ére:ra add. M (eras.), VS, B (suprascr.) 19 dta- 
vovov (duobus punctis sub. a) B Seouevn| » in ras. Mb ovXx 
hl oxi MVSR 20 gavadrnr: B ye om. H 
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péevray emaxOeiow adrotss tots 5& ovverOiopevots Tov 
oo UA n mn / n 
dp|xaixGy tpdtwy trois Te mpaOrois Kat Tots Sevrépors ixaves 
ay > ‘ 4 € XS >» > a , 
d7nAOv €oTt TO Aeydpevov. Ol pev yap TH viv KaTexovoy 
m4 A / y > 7 ‘ 7 \ 
pedoTIoVIa ovvAOers povov GvTes elkOTws THY SiTovoy ALXavov 
éEopiCover | ovvtovwrépais yap xp@vrar oxeddv of TACioTOL 
TOV viv. Tovtov 8 airwy Td BovAecOar yAvkaivew dei, 
n > & , 7 ‘ NX N 
onpetov 8 Stt rovtov oroxa(ovrar, pddioTra pev yap Kal 
theiotoy xpdvov évy Te xpdpatt dialtpiBovow, drav 8 
apikwyrai more els THY dppoviay, éyyvs TOD ypdparos Tpoc- 
dyovot cuveTioTwpevov Tod 7Oovs. Tlept rovrwy peév obv 
émt rocotroy dpxelrw> 6 dy THs Atyavod rémos Toviaios | 
tmokeicOw, 6 5& THs TapuTaTyns Siecews EAaxloTys. ore 
yap éyyutépw tis bmdtns Tpooepxetas St€owews ovTE TA€iov 
3 4 € / f % XN 3 / € 4 
apiotarat nuioeos TOvov. ov yap éemahAaTTovoLW ot TOTDOL, 
3 > w¥ , A / € 4 «of X ‘N ‘\ > 
GXN’ EoTW avTGv TEpas n | Tvvady, Stay yap éml THY avTHv 
/ 3 A ef x. ¢ , € ‘N\ 3 
Taow adikwyTat } Te TapuTarn Kal 7 Atxavos, 7 pev emL- 
rewopevyn 7 9 dvieyevn, Tépas Exovow ot TémOL Kal éoriy 
6 pev emt 6 Bap mapuTarns, 6 8 emi rd || d&d Atxavod. 
epi pty otv tév ddov témav txavod Te Kal TapuTarys 
4 ¢ 7 XN SN n X “\ f ‘\ N 4 
otros wpicbw, mept 5& TOV Kata (ra) yévn TE Kal Tas xpdas 
Aexréov. Td pev ody ba reoodpwy Sv rpdrov | é€eractéov, 
¥ ”~ A “ ? 4 f ¥ ~ 4 
elre pretpetrai Twe Tov e€AaTrovey Siactnpatwv cite TAaciV 
eoti dovpperpov, év Tots did ovpudwvias AapPBavopévors 
d€éyeratrs ws gawopevov 8 [2] exeivov d0o0 révev kat 
I éraxjow H avveOiopéevors (ec ex 4) Mb: auvntiopéevos S: 
cuvebiopevors H 4 pévoy post bytes ponit H Sfrovoy | post ¢ 
litt. eras, M xadwvoy sed. in marg. Atyaviy B 5 dpicovar 
R auyrovorépas S 6 alel B 10 #80uvs Meibom: @vous H : 
ZGous rell. 11 5% Marquard: de codd. 14 émadAdrrovow 
ex éAarrotaw Mc, Vb in marg. cum signo yp’, R: éAarrovorw Va SB in 
marg. 18 Arxavéds BR IQ wept... Atxavod om. M, et xad 


rep) rourwy wey add. in marg. Mb: eadem VaS,B in marg.: quae in 
textu Scripta data in BR et Vb in marg. cum signo yp’ = 20 aplaOa 


B sed w suprascr., M sed: in ras. Mb: dpla@w Va Ta restituit 
Marquard post re ras. M 22 diacrnudrwy om. VaS: add. Vb 
in marg. 24 é¢ del. Marquard duvoty H 
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nuilocos, KeloOw todro dy civat TO péyeBos. Tivxvoy dé 
LeyéoOw Td ex Sto SiacTnparwyv cvvertynKds & ovvrebévTa 
€xarrov dudornpa meptéfer Tod AevTopévov SiactHparos év 
TO 51a Teocdpwv. | Todrwv (8) ofrws apiopévwv Tpos TO 

: pov. | ptopévev mpos 74 


Baputépo Tév pevovtwoy POdyywv cikjpOw 1d eAdxLoTOY 5 


muxvoy' tobro 8 éorat 6 éx bvo0 diécewy (evappoviwy éda- 
xlorwy émera devrepoy Tpds TS avTO* Tobro be EaTat TO 
éx d0o0 diécewr) xpwpatixey edaxloTtwv. Ecovrat dé (ai) 
dvo Atjxavot eiAnupévar dbVo yevOv Baptrara, 7 wey dp- 
4 ¢€ X tA , ‘\ 4 ‘ € 
povias 7 5€ xp@paros. KafoArAov yap Bapirarar pev ai 
? , \ ¢ > / > 3 & 7 
évappovtot Atxavol noay, éxopevat 6 al xpwparixal, cvy|Tov- 
erarat 8 ai diarovot. Mera ratra rpirov «iAndOw wuKvov 
“ ra’ 4 , ~ 
Mpos TS avt@ Téraprov (8) eiAnpOw TuKvoy Tovtatov: 
f XN “\ a + A \ ? € f N € ? 
mépntov dS& Tpos TS avT@, TO e€ Hytroviov Kal Tytodlov 
StaoTH|MatTos ouvertnKds ovoTnpa ciAnPOw Exrov dé Td 
y) ¢ 4 \ , € S = bs , s n 
é& juroviov Kal tévov. Al péev ovv tra bSvo [ra] azpdra 
Angdévra amuxva dpicovaat Atyavot elpnvtar 7 5é TO Tpitov 
. ¢ oF \ \ / 9 n 
TuKvov opiCovoa || Atxavos xpwpatixy Mev éoTW, Kaheirat 
X\ \ n PD] 2 ? \ ¢ , ¢ x XN 4 \ 
d€ TO xpGpa év w éEoTly nutodtiov. H d€ r6 TéTaptoy TuKVOV 
¢ f ‘\ “ / 9 a SX \ 
dpifovea Atxavos Xpwyatikn pevy eoTW, KadEirat | Sé TO 
nn 2 @ 3 “ ¢€ XS \ / S , 
xpGua év @ €ort Toviaiov. 7 d€ TO TEuTTOy AnpOEr ov- 
¢ 2 , rst ~ 4 a F 3 f 
ornpa opiCovea Atxavos, 6 petCoy ndn wuKvod nv, émerdnTeEp 
¥ > XN \ ? ma ¢ #f f , ? € XN N\ 
toa €ort ra dvo TO Evi, Baputarn didroves éorw. 7 SE TO 
éxrov Anpbiy | ovornua dpifovoa dixavds ovvrovwrdrn 


2rsex7TaMc dvotyvyH 4 5’ restituit Marquard 5 pevovToy 
om. B 6 dvoty H évappovlwy .. . diévewy] om. M VS: évap- 


poviey xa parvis litt. supra lin. reliquis omissis Mc: évappovley re 
xal reliquis omissis BR: verba in textu scripta restituit Marquard 
8 xpepariorinay S ai restituit Marquard: dt0 5¢ M Va: duo (dé et 
ai omissis) S: 8é do rell. 9 elAnuuéevey (at suprascr.) B 
It évappdéviot} év supra lin. add., spir. in @ eras. Mb: apudvioe BMa 
guyTovetTatat eX guvTovératro: Ma(?): cuvyrovérarot VB: cuvrovwrat 


Sai S 13 5’ restituit Marquard 14 jyttovioy H 16 Ta 
del. Marquard 17 rd supra lin. B IQ HutéAtoy ... ev @ eat 
om. H: jyurdaAtov .. . xp@uaom. R Tv) ante judaAtcoy add. MVS 
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duarovds éorw. “H pév ody Bapuratn xpwpatixn Atyavos 
THS évappoviov Baputarns Extw péper Tovov BEvtépa eariv, 
érerdnrep 7) Xpw|pariky Sieots THs evappovlov diécews dw- 15 
Sexatnpoplm tdévov peilmy ori. Act yap TO Tod adrod 
5 Tptrnudpioy Tod TeTaprov pepovs dwdeKaTNnMopio UTEpexeEw, 
ai dé dv0 xpwparikal TGv dvo | évappoviwy SHrAoVv ws TH 20 
é 
ditAaclo. totro dé éoriv Exrnudpiy, éXatTov dSidoTHpa 
tod éAaxlorov Tév pedwdovpevwv. Ta dé roratra apedo- 
bnta eorw, aped@dnrov yap Aéyouev 5 pi | TaTrerar KaP 25 
10 €auTo év ovoTnpart. “H 8& Bapurarn diarovos ths Bapv- 
TATNS XPHOPATiKHS Huttovio kat dwdexarnpopliw Tévov dévrépa 
éoriv. ent pev yap tiv Tod nuLortov xp@partos ALxavov | 
¢ , > > 3 >.” 3 N . “ € 4 > a. \ > 
NetTovioy AW am avTHs, amo 5é THS Husodlov emi Thy evap- 30 
povior dleois, amd 5 THs evappoviov ent thy BapuTarny 
15 Xpwparixny Extynpdptov, and S& tis BapuTarns xpwparikys 
9. AN “ € , , , \ XN 
emt THY NuLodtoy SwdeKarnpoptoy Tovov. TO || b€ TerapTyn- 26 
poptoy ex TpL@y dwdexarnpopiwy cvyKetTal, Bor elvat have- 

A ow N99 / , 9 9X A D 
pov, Bri ro elpnpévov Siaotna eorw aad ths BapuTarns 
diarovov ent rnv | Baputarny xpwopariyny. “H d& cvvrove- § 

20 Tarn Sidtovos THs Bapuratns dSiardvov Sécer Core ovvTovw- 

/ > , Ss N 4 ¢ , n n 
tépa. Ex rovtwy dn pavepot ylyvovrat of TomoL TOY ALXaVeV 
éxdorns’ 7 Te yap Bapu|tépa Ths xpwparikis maod éoriy 10 
évappovios ALxavos 7 Te THS Suardvou Bapurépa Taga éoTt 

3 Swicxatnuoplov M VS 4 pelov Vb: peitCov MS Hoc loco 
in marg. M et Va et H multa adecripta sunt, quae videas in Comm. 

5 brepéexew) v supra lin, add. Mb 6 xal post ypwparixal add. 
MR Va 8 rév santa H aperdrnra S 10 éavrd 
ex éaut@ Mb T@ ante ovorhpar: add. H Ii, 12 in marg. Mx Ve 
haec : n ah y K xp@pa dor) 7d 6 pera rod Ff 13 nelrovoy H an’ } 
er’ R 14 Sleats ex dleow Mc: dleow VBS j 16 dexarn- 
“éptov H in marg. Mx Vc haec: évapydv. dleats +° (révov?) rd 
vTéTapToy 17 Tptév supra | lin, Mb Swdexatrnuoplov Ma, sed wy 
supra ov scr. Mb 18 +rH%s om. Ma: ins. Mb 21 toro | 
tévoc B in marg. 22 Baputépa Meibom: Bapurdrn codd. 


23 évappdvtos } spir. in a eras. éy supra lin. add. Mb h re] 
kal 7 
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(xpwparikn pexpe THS BapuTatrns xpwopariKns 7 Te THs b.a- 
révov ovvtoverarns Baputépa wacd ort) Sidrovos peéyxpt 
“ ‘4 f XN 3 4 \ > ‘\ 
Ths Baputarns diarovov. Nonreoyv yap ametpous tov aptOpov 
Tas ALtxavos? ov yap | ay ornons THY gwviav Tod amo- 


dederypévov Atxav@ ToTov ALxavos Eorat, didkevoy F ovddév 5 


€oTt TOO Atyavoedods TOTOV OvdE ToLOdTOY oloy pH déxeaOat 
, ef > ‘ XN “A ‘\ 3 , 
Atxavov. “Qor elvat pn TWEpt puiKpod THY | apdioBytyow: 
of pév yap GdAot Siadépovra: rept rod diacrHparos pdvov, 
bal ra 
olov mérepoy Siroves oti 7H Atxavos H TVVTOVMTEpA OS MLGS 
y¥ 3 ‘4 ‘ € “ > > 4 ? 3 € / 
ovons evappovlovy nuets 8 ov podvov mrelovs év | éExaoT@ 
\ nm 
yevet hapey eivar Atyavovs pias GAAQ Kal mpooTiOeuev Gre 
¥ > ‘\ > , \ XN a } \ n n 
amerpol etor Tov apiOuov. Ta pév ovy Tept Tov ALxavov 
24 > ? A N ? > _N , € ‘ 
otrws apwpicbw mapuTarns S€ dvo elot Tomo, 6 pev | 
Kowvos Tob Te Siardvou Kal Tov xp@partos, 6 8 Erepos tdios 
THs Gppovias: Kowwvel yap Tq dv0 yévn TOV TapuTaTGr. 
évapudvios ev ovv éoTl mapuTatn Tmaca 4 Baputépa tis 
Bapurdrns xpwomarikhs, xpwpariKy 88 Kai duaro||vos 7 dom 
vas / “ 3 / “a x f A A 
Taca pexpe THS adwpioperns. Tov 6 dcacrynpatwy To pev 
bmarns Kal TapuTdtns TO TapuTdrns Kal Atxavod Frot ioov 
a A \ x / ‘ mn nm 
MeA@bcira 7 é€AaT|Tov, TO 5€ TapuTaryns Kal ALxavot To 
Atyxavod cal péons kai toov kat dyicov dugorépws. Tovrou 
8 airiov 7d Kowds eivar tas TapuTatas TO yevor, ylyverat 
yap eupedes rerpaxopdov ex mapu|marns Te XpwpariKns (ris) 
Baputdtns kat dtardvov Atxavod THs cvvtavwratyns. “O é 


I Xpwpatixnh... wacd éort restituit Marquard 4 Tas] robs sed 
supra o ras. in qua a fuisse vid. Ma: robs VS, B (sed od in ras. et 
a suprascr.) ov ex ob Mc: ob VS Tou amodcderypéevou Témw 
Atxdyw Ma, sed w supra Tov, w supra arodederypévov et ov supra Aryavw 
add. Mc: rémrw Atxdvw VS: rémov (w suprascr.) Atxavov B 5 8] 
yao H 8 yévouv H 9 Sfirovés Meibom: Sidroyds codd. 
avrys post pias add. R 15 ta add. Mx 16 dort] é B: 
éo7) B in marg. 18 7d wey... mapumdrns om. R 20 7d] 
™]S 7 Atxavod om. R 21 duporépws Marquard: auorépas 
codd. 23 ris Bapyrdrys coniecl: mapumdrns codd. (R et B 
in marg.): Bapurépas tivds tis furovialas ante mapumdryns add. 
Marquard 
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THs TapuTarns tTémos davepos éote ex Tov Epmpoober, 
diatpeOels Te Kal ovvreOels daos eoTiv. | 


lept 5 cvvexeias cat rod éEfys axpiBas ob Tave 
A nr o“~ 
padiov év apyi Sioploat, rum@ 5é Tetparéoy broonpivat. 
5 Palverat dé rovadry Tis Hvots etvat Tod auvexods év TH ped- 
0d fa rf \ 3? a hé & \ \ TOS iT 4 
vdia ola Kal év rH hEl€er wept THY TOV ypaymaTwv cUY- 
Beow kal yap év TG dtadéyecOat pice Porn cal?’ Exdotny 
TOV ovAAABGY TP@TOY TL kat SevTEpoy TOY ypappatav TlOnot 
kat tpiroy kai Téraptroy Kal Kata | Tovs AotTods dpiOpods 
€ v4 3 n SN a 3 > 4 »' 
10 @TaUTWS, OV TAY pETA TAY, GAN’ Cote TOLadTH Tis PuotK? 
avénots Tis cuvOdcews. TapamAnolws S& Kal ev TO ped- 
nn € \ 7 > 7 a, 
wdeiv Zorkey 7 Povn TWevat Kara ouvexetay | Ta TE StaoTH- 
/ 
para kat tovs POdyyous ghvotxyny twa otvOcow diadvdAar- 
Tovea, ov Tay pera Tay SidoTnua peAwdodtoa ovT toov ovr’ 
f N\ XN XN > € @ ¢ \ 3 
15 dyicov. Zyrnteov S& 76 ovvexés ovX ws of Gp||moviKol ev 
rais tév dtaypappdtey Karatuxveceow amodiddvat TetpOv- 
Tat, Tovrous dmopalvovtes Tov POdyywv ébRs AAAHAOY 
KetoOat ols oup|BEBnke TO €AdXLoTov didoTnpa diexew ad’ 
¢ a > SS td ‘\ A / > XN \ »¥ 
atrév. ov yap Sre [un] Suvarov diécets dxTa Kal eixoow 
és perwodjoa tH porn eoriv, AdAd THY Tpirnv dicow 
TaVvTG ToLodea OvxX ola} TE eoTt TpooTEvat, GAA’ emt pev 
TO 6€0 e€AdxLoToy peA@de? TO AoLTOY Tod d1a TeTTApwV,— 
\ > 3 / / I “n “ > 93 \ ¥ > 
Ta 8 édatTw TavTa eEadvvaret—rotro 8 éoriy 7Tot Oxta- 
/ on 9 , / ‘K a \ n \ 
TAaG Lov THS EAaXLoTHS StECEws 7 PLKPO TWi | TaVvTEA@S Kal 
2 cuyrebels MV BS: ovuyridelts R: évreGels Marquard 4 broo7- 
petvar S 77\|4B gern B Kabexacrn H 8 7] Te 
BR 9 Aotrots om. H Io GAA’ ort... cuvOerews om. M, 
in marg. Mc (o: in rotavry in ras.): Vb in marg.sed rotatryn et ris om. 
TowavTn Tis] Tis adt7n Ss tts. Om. B 16 ypapparer S 17 éfs 
ex €& fs Mc: é& fs V: gets H dAAfA@y post xeto8a: ponit H 
19 ob yap pdvov Td ph Sdvacbat 5. 6. ne. €. & peAgdetobat THs pavijs early 
Marquard ériconieci: rod codd. phseclusi duvardy conieci: 


Sivacbat codd. Si:dois B 20 pmeAwdfoa conieci: peAgdeiabat 
codd. 24 d:écews] 5: in ras, Mb 
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dpedhwdyre@ éAarrov, emi d& Td Bapd TGv S00 Siecewv Toviaiov 
€\atrov ov Svvarat pedgdciv. Ov 37 mpooexréoy «i Td. 
owvexes Ore pev @& town Gre 8 2E aviowy yiyvera, | ddAa 
\ »' a“ ? lA f 4 “A 
mpos THY THs MEeAwdias Gvow Tetpareoy BrETELY KaTavoEty 
vA , XN ? / ¢€ ‘N 
Te TpoOvpovpevoy ri pera TL TEpuKeY H hwvy SidoTnmas 
f “ 4 3 XN “ & \ ‘\ ‘\ 
ridévat Kata médos. el yap meTa TapuTaTHy Kal ALxavov M7 | 
duvatov eyyvTépw pedodijoca POdyyov peons, adrn av ely 
peTa THY Atxavdv, etre SumAdovov eire ToAAaTAdoLOY b1d- 
€ +? “ / \ n , “ = 
ornua Spicer (rod) mapumatns Kal Atxavod. Tiva pév ody 
, , “ N \ ¢fa “ a N a 
TpOTov TO TE TuVEXES Kal | TO ELijs Set Cyrety, oxedov S7HAOv 10 
éx TOV eipnuéevov: TOs Se yiyverat Kal Ti peta Ti didoTnpa 
4 / \ > 4 > nm 4 , 
TiWeTai Te Kal ov TideTat, Ev Tots || oTOLXxElots SetxOnoeTat. 
€ , SS \ \ A . / 
YaoxeloOw peta tO TuKvOy 7 TO GAmuKvoy TiOéyevov 
A > SN S 9S \ 4 ww / a 
ovoTnma emt pev To 6€0 py TIecOat EXatTov SidoTHpa Tod 
na \ 
Aettopevov THs | TPOTNS cupdwvias, emt 5 To Bapd pNI5 
€Xarrov Tovialov: tmoxeicOw dS€ kal rOv EfNS Kemevov 
? ¥ 
POdyywy Kara péAos ey ExdoTo yever TOL TOUS TETapToOUS 
n n A 
[rots rérpaot] ba Terrdpwv cup|pwvely 7} Tovs méumTovs 
nm f \ f x Pp) / e + & “n , 
[rots mévre] 81a wévre 7 dpdorépws: & 8 av rév POdyyav 
x 4 , 3 “ n \ \ 
pndéey 7 ToUTWY ovpBEBNKOs, ExjreAT TODTOV Etvat Tpds TOUS ols 20 
? 4 , 3 ¢ x A / 
dovppwvos éorw. TroxeloOw 5€ kai | TeTTApwy ytyvo- 
f 3 n \ / tA \ ¢€ 94 
pevoy diactnpdtoy év To ba Tevre, S00 pev towy ws emt 
TO TOAV, TOV TO TeKVOY KaTexdvTwV, dv0 8 dviowy, Tod TE 
i ~ f 4 ‘ a € a“ \ 
AEtTopevov Tis TpeTys cvppwvias kai THs bmEepoxis H TO 
SN f n € f 4 
dia | wevte Tod bia Tecodpwv Yrepexet, evavtiws TiPer Oat 25 


I @peApdhtw] hin ras. Mb éaarrov Meibom: éddrrou MVSR: 


éAartan B toviatov Meibom: roviaiwy MVR: romatoy BS 
2 €darroy supra lin. Mx. om. Va, add. in marg. Vb duvaroy H 
$7] $¢ H ef conieci: es codd. 7 Suvardy om. B: Suvarh S, Vb 
(sed 7 in ras.) 9 row restituit Marquard I2 Te om. 

I3 pera conieci: péy codd. To &rucvoy eX Toy wuKvdy (ut vid.) Mb 
14 wh rierba} perarlbecOa: M I5 Aotmopévov H 18 rots 
vérpact del. Meibom 19 Tois wéyre del, Meibom 20 elvat 
om. H rovs ols | robras R 24 Aotropévou H 7 ex» Mb: 
4S ro ex rob Ma (?) S: 7rd Vb cum ras. post 3 25 dmepexet 


Meibom: bmepéexeiy codd. 
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mpos Tots toots Ta [dé] avica él te Td GEV Kal TO Bapd. 
‘YroxeloOw 8% Kal Tovs rots é€jis PAdyyots cupdwvodvras 
dua. THs aitis cvp|pwvias ens avrots civar. “AovyOerov dé 
€ 4 ¢ / / ~y XN / A ¢€ 
broxeioOw ev ExdoTo yever eivat didoTnua Kara peédos O 7 
5 porn pedododca pn dvvarat diatpety els Staorhpara. “C70- 

/ XN \ an , rc \ “ > 
KeloOw O€ Kal TOY oUEdo|VYwY ExacTov py Statpeto Oat ets 
dovv0era mdavra peyéOn. "Aywyh 8 éorw 4 51a Tov Ebns 
POdyywv (Gv), érwSev tdv axpwr, [dv] év (Exdorov) éxa- 

/ > 4 a > “ > € 93 4 XN > / 
Téepwbev dovvOcrov Ketrat didotnpa evOcia F 4 emi TO adro. 


1 5¢ del. Meibom reom., R To ante Bapy om. S 2 rovs 
ex 7b Mc: 78 VS Tudwvovvras EX cuupaévou ras Mc: cuuddvou 
Tas VS: nad rd cunpevov tas in marg. B 3 abrots Marquard: 
avrots codd. 4 ante $ una litt. eras. M 7 supra lin. add. Mx: 
om. VS % ante 7 add. B 5 pwr] } in ras. Vb didornma 
B sed in marg. d:aorhpara 4 xwavra supra lin. add. Mc: om. VS 
8 ay addidi Exwbev conieci: whey codd. &kpwy conieci: apxay 
codd. év seclusi : supra lin. B xa@v &y et ace. in @y Mc Vb; 
antea in utroque cod. lacuna erat: @S: éy rell. éxdorou addidi 
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BeAriov tows ott ro mpodieAOety Tov TpoTOY THs Tpa- 


yeareias ris mor’ éotiy, va mpoytyvdckovtes HoTep Oddy 7 


f c/ 4 In 7 \ 4 f ? S 
Badtoreoy padioy Topev@peda etdoTes TE KATA TL MEPOS EO MEV 5 


+; _ “” \ ‘ 7 <n > ‘\ f A 
auTns | Kal py AaOwpev nuas avTovs TapuTOAGpBavovTes TO 
mpaypa. Kaéanep ApiotoréAns det dinyetro rovs tAElorous 
TOV akoveavTwy Tapa WAarwvos thy Tept Taya80d axpdacwy 

an / “ N ud € / , 
TaGeiv. | Mpootevat pév yap exactoy vToAauBavovta An- 
Weodai re TOV vopiCopevwry TovTwY dvOpwrivey dyabay otov 

“ ¢€ > ‘ \ @ ? / “ , 
TodTOv vyleay ioxby TO Sdrov evdatpoviay Tid Oavpacthnr 
bre d& | haveinoay of Adyot Tepi paOnuaTwv Kal dpOyev 
kal yewperplas Kat dotpodoylas Kail TO mépas Gri dyabov 
3 a nt f , 3 4 > “ 
corw év, TavTeAGs olyat mapasdo||Eov Te épaiveto advrois: 
oA) ¢ N ¢ 4 “ / € \ 
ci’ of prev vToKkatedpdvovy Tod mpaypatos ot S€ Kare- 

/ 
peovro. Ti ovy TO airiov; ov mpondecay, addr’ domep 
/ 
of éptoTiKoi | Tpos TOUVOMA avTO UroKEXNVOTES TPOTHETaY 
> f / a ‘4 \. @o@ 3 4 oN ¢ 
el b€ ye Tis ofpar mpockeriOer TO Sdov, ATEyivwoKey av 6 

t b V4 ‘A ¥ ¥ aA / x 9 n 

HMehAwY axkovety 7 elTEp NpEeoKEey avT@ Siepevey av ev TI} 


elpnuevyn vToAnwet. | TIpoekeye pev ody Kal avros “Apioto- 

3 mpocedOety (: suprascr.) B 4 tts Marquard: rf codd. 
6 mapuToAauBavéyrwy Ma, sed es supra wy scr. Mb IL wAovroy | 
post o ante y ras. M iyelay MVBS evdaipovias tTingy R 
I2 3¢ supra lin, add. Mb 17 of om. lac. 4 syllabb. R 18 mpo- 
eferi6n Ma praeter 67 quod cum e: superposito ab Mb in ras. qua plus 
una littera deleta erat émeyluwaoney eX amey. M: éreylywoner 
rell. 19 «al infra lin. ante # add. Mb 20 elAnuméevn 
Marquard 
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reAns du avras tavras ras alrias, @s Edn, Tots péAAOvoWw 
axpoacGat tap’ avrod, wept Tivwv 7 éotiv 7 Tpaypateia Kal 
tis. BéArioy dé Kal nyiy | paiverat, xabamep cimopev ev 
&pxn, TO mpoewdevar. Tiyverar yap eéviore ep Exarepa 


5 duaptias of pey yap péya rt vroAauBavovow ecivat TO 


f VA 
pa@npa Kat €oeoOar éviot Mev ov pdlvoy frovatKol GKov- 


II. 31 


20 


cavtes TA Appovikd, GAAG Kal BeAriovs TO 700s,—mapaxkov- - 


CavTes TOV ev Tats belvert a had Sti TeipoOpeba Tovety TOV 
pedotrouiay Exdotnv Kal TO Gdov, THs povoiKys | Gre 7 


lo Hep TOLAUTN Bdéarer TO nn n Se rotary Oopenei, TOUTO 


15 


20 


avrd Tapaxovoartes, TO 8 Sri. xa’ Soov povorxh dvvarat 
aperciy 00d’ axovocavtes SAws'—oi 5 TaAW os ovdey | GAN’ 
bal , \ 4 “ te ¥ “ 7 > 
7 puxpov Tt Kal BovAdpevoe pH eivar EuTretpoe pande tl aor 
éoriv. Ovdérepoy dé rovTwr ddAnGEs eoriy, odTE yap EvKaTA- 
ppdvyntov éoti tive ds vodv exer TO pabnpa—djrov 8 €orar 
mpoidy||Tos Tod Adyou—, ovre THALKOdroy Got avrapKes 
» \ / wv 4 XN X ‘\ A 
eivat mpos Tdavta, KaOdmep olovrai Tives. TOAAG yap 7 Kal 
4 € ‘A f oN 4 n “ / 
Erepa bmdpxet [7] xabamep del A€yerar TH | povorKg p€pos 
yap éorw 7 Gpyovixh) Tpaypareia THs TOD povotkod E€ews, 
Gd ¢€ \ \ ¢€ \ \ ¢ 9 tA / 
kabdmep 7 Te pvOpiKn Kal 7 peTptKT Kal n dpyavixn. AeKtéov 
ovy Tepl avris Te Kal TOV pEpGv.| 
Kaécndov pév otv vontéov otoav jnuiv Thy Oewpiay epi 
f ‘ n XN / ¢€ \ 9 / S 
pedous TAVTOS TOS TOTE TEhuKEY NY PVH ETMLTELWOMEVH Kat 


dvicnevn Tiévar Ta diactypata. gujotkny yap bn Twa 

I &py conieci: épny codd. 3 Kal juiy] cal om. R 6 wey 
in ras. M: d¢ pro ney BR ZceaOar post wéy ponit Marquard 
akovovres (gay suprascr.) B 7 «ai om. B mwapacovoy- 
Tres B 9 peAwrotdy S éxdorny ka} om. R II «al ante 
xa’ 8cov add. Marquard I2 &AX’ Fj Marquard : AAG codd. 
13 ures ot conieci : timetpot codd. pndt ti wor’ éoriv) pndéri 
mwapéoriv R 14 ayvoeiy mpdcetot post wor’ early add. Marquard Be) 
yap R GAnbes érrty | éoriy om. R lac. 15 dari rim ds vor Exet 
conieci: éoriv @s viv xe codd. 16 Adyou om. R lac. _— arapnes 
om. R lac. 18 4 seclusi Touro post 4 add. Westphal cel 
om. R 20 Kal 7 werpixh om. R 22 otans nuiv THs Pewplas H 
24 540m. B 
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papev nuts THY Pwoviy kivnow KweioOa Kal ovy ws Ervye 

didotnpa TiOevar, Kai rovrwy amodeiEers metpoueba A€yeuv 

€ / “ / > / e¢ ow 
20 Omodoyousevas Tots patvopevots, ov Ka|OaTeEp ol éuTpoober, 

€ \ 3 ~ N » ‘ ¥ 3 i 

of ev GAAOTPLOAOYyoUrTEs Kai THY pev alaOnow éexKkXivoyTes 

€ bd > 3 “~ XN XN / % A 

@S Ovoay OUK aKkptBH, vonTas S€ KaTacKevacovTes airlas Kal 5 
25 pdoKovtes Adyous TE TWas ApLOuaey civar | kal rdxn Tpds 

G\Anva ev ols td Te d€% kal TO Bapd ylyverat, mdvTov 

dANorpiardrous Adyovs A€yovTes Kal évavTiwTdTovs Tots 

f ¢ > 3 4 ed # > 7 \ 

patvopevots’ ot 8 ano0eoniCovtes Exacta dvev airias kat | 
30 atrodelLews ovd' avTa Ta gavopeva KadGs eEnpiOunkdtes. 10 

“Hpeis 8 dpxds re TeipducOa rAaBeivy hawvopévas amdoas 
33 Tots éumelpos povoikys Kal Ta €x TovTwY ovp||BalvovTa 

GTOSELKYUVAL. 

¥ a 
Eort 8) TO pev Gdrov nyty (yn) Oewpia wept péAovs TavTos 

POVvotKOd TOD yLyvopevon ev Pwvy Te Kal dpyavots. “AvdyeTat 15 

> £ 4 > ? ¥ \ ? SN \ 0? X / 

5 0 7 mpaypareia | els Svo, eis Te THY Gkony Kal eis THY dia- 
voy. TH Mey yap axon Kplvopey TA TOV SiacTndTwv 
peyeOn, TH Se diavoig Oewpodpev Tas TGv (POdyywr) duvdpecs. 

10 Aci oby éreOtoOijvat Exacta. | axpiB@s Kpivew. ov yap éorw 
domep ent Trav dtaypappdrov etOrorat AéyerOar: ~orw TovTO 20 
evOeia ypaupn,—otro Kal éml trav dvacrnpdtrwv eindvra 

15 dmmdAdx Oat [dei]. “O wey yap yewperpns | obdéy xpHrae Th 

“ , 
THs aicOnoews Svvapet, ov yap eOiler THY dw ovTE Td EvOD 
OvTE TO TEpiepes OT’ GAAO ovdey THY ToLOUTwY OTE PavrAwS 

20 ovre e& Kpivew, GAAG padAov 6 TéxTwy Kal | 6 TopveuTHs Kal 25 
ef , “~ a Q “ ? nn XN 
ETEpal TLWES TOY TEXVOV TEP TadTA TpaypaTevovTar TO Se 

~ , 2 ? ”~ Cd i € a“ > / 

HovotK@ oxedov eotiy apxfs éxovoa ragiv 7 THS alcOnoews 

I ov¥x eX ovx et &s supra lin. M 2 AcAéyew S 5 otcay 
post axpiB7 ponit H ovx om. S ka) post $¢ add. R 1 7d 
Bapt H: +d om. rell. 8 évayriordrovs B 9 amoreprifovres H 
II amdoas om. R lac.: draco: H 14 # restituit Marquard 16 Te 
om. B 18 ray pOéyyev conieci: rovrwy codd. 19 éreOicOjvas } 
éweOt in ras, Mb: é@:a0Rva: R, in marg. B 21 ofrw] post w litt. 


a eras. M 22 amnddAayxOjva H def seclusi ry add. Mb(?) 
23 obre rd cvOy om. R 27 7 supra lin. add. Ma (vel Mb) 
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axpiBeia, ov yap evdéxerat Pavdws alcBavdpe|vor eb Eye 
XN 4 ? / , 9 7 ¥ \ na 
TEpt TOVTWY OV pyndeva TpoTOY alcBaverar. “Eotat 5€ rovTo 
‘N > 7 on “ 7 > “ > 93 “ ed 
avepov éw avrns THs Tpaypareias. Ov det 6 ayvoeiy, ort 
7 THS povotkys Edveots Gua pévovrds Twos | Kat Kivoupevov 
5 €oTt Kal TovTO oxEddv ba TaoNS Kal KaTa TAY PEepos avTis, 
€ > cand 3 m~ ‘4 > f ‘N\ ‘ n “ 
as elimety athOs, dtateiverw. Evéews yap tas tov yever 
\ > , n ‘\ f f van .s 
dtahopas aicbavopueda Tov pév TEptexovTOS PEevoVTOS, TOV O€ 
Péowy Kiwoupévwr Kat Tadw || Stay pévovTos Tod peyeous 
/ .S a € 7 N f 4 \ f \ 
TOOE prev KaA@pEV UTATHY Kal peony, TOdE SE Tapapeony Kal 
1o vATHY, Mevovtos [yap] Tod peyOovs cupBaiver kivetobat Tas 
mn ? / X / °” n > n / 
TOV | POoyywv Svvapets’ Kal Tad Stay Tod avTov peyeDous 
Treiw oxnpata yiyyynta, kabdamep Tod Te 51a Teoodpwr Kal 
bua wévte Kal Erépwv woattws S€ cal Grav rod atrod 
Siacrnparos rod | pev TiWepsvov peraBody yiyvytat, Tov de 
15 un. TldAw év rots epi rovs pudpovs TOAAG ToLadd’ 6pGpev 
yiyvopeva: kal yap pevovros Tot Adyou Kal’ by biopio ras Ta 
yevn Ta peyeOn Kweljrat Tov Today bia THY Ths dywyis 
dvvapiv, kal TOv peyeOGv pevdvtTwy dydpotot ylyvoyTat oi 
s N \ > N / 4 4 4 
modes’ Kal TO avro peyeOos mdda Te S¥varat Kal ov vyiar- 
20 djdov 8 Gre Kat (ai diagopal) ai trav diatpéce|sy re kat 
oXnpaTwv Tept pévoy tt péyeOos ylyvovrat. KaOddov 8 
9 “ € x € m4 \ \ \ tA 
eimety 4 pev pvOpotroitta woAAGs Kat tavrodamas Kiyoets 
”~ € XN , , ‘\ € \ € ”~ 
Kivettat, of b€ modes ols onpawdpea Tovs pvOpovs amas 
Te | kat Tas avras def. Toradrny 8 éexovons gvow rijs 
25 ovoiKhs avayKatoy Kai éy Tots Tept TO Nppoopevoy TuvE- 
X ov Marquard : ore codd. aigbaydéuevos B 2 trav B: ay 
in marg. 3 én’| an’ H 4. wévovTos eX ev Svtos Mc: per 
’vtos VaB 5 a’r7s om. H 10 yap seclusi ocupBalver 
- . +» peyéfovs om. S 12 yiverat Ma (sed » suprascr. Mc) 
VBS 13 3:4 mwévre) da supra lin. add. Mc: om. VS, B 
(sed add, in marg.) Iq mov pev| wowotuer H vyivera 
SR 16 ka?’ dv ex nado Mc: xed} VSB Ig 70 


abrd conieci: ard rd codd. 20 ai Stapopad addidi (S:apopal 
post oxnuarwy addidit Marquard) = ai rév} ai om. RH 2I mept- 
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“ 4 ~ 
OicOnvat THv Te Sidvotay Kat THy aloOnow Kad@s Kpivew Td 
t . A , € a N = x OA , 
TE MEvov Kal TO Kt|voUpevoy. “ATAGS [ev OdV Eitrely TOLAUTH 
tls éorw 7 Gpyovixyn KAnOeioa émornpn olay dveAnrAVOaper 
ovpBEBnke 8 avriv Siarpeto Oar eis Ewra pEpn. || 

2 > ‘ S \ nm X , \ f N 

Qy éoriv ev péev xat tpGrov 6 d.opioa ra yevy Kat 
Toiujoat havepov, Tivwy ToTe pevovTwy Kal Tivwy KWovpEevaV 

€ \ oe ? “ “ > ‘\ 7, 
ai duahopat avrar yiyvovtar. Toitjro yap ovdels maToTE 
SiWpioe TPOTOY Ta EiKOTWS' OV yap empayyarevovTO Tept 
va tA ”~ > SN “\ >; “A ” 4 ? > \ >) 3 
Tov dv0 yevGv, GAAG TEpL avTIis THS Gpyovias’ ov pV GAA 
¢ ‘N \ ¥ f “\ € 
ot ye duarplBovtes Tepl Ta dpyava. dino OdvovTo | pev Exdorov 
n n > \ ‘N ? ¥ n 
TOY yevOv, avrTo S€ TO OTE Apxerar @& Gppovlas xpoOpya Te 
‘4 i} “ Fad 9 7 f > >; A 4 . 
yiyverOat, ovdets ovd eTeBAEWe ToTOT aUTOV. ovTE yap 
Kara, Tacay xpoay éxdorov Tov yevav dunocOdvovTo 1a TO 
pare | maons pedotrotias Eumerpor etvar pyre ovverdicbar 

XN ‘ ? “ 3 “~ wv % > 4 
wept Tas TrovavTas dtapopas axptBodoyeioba- ovr avo 

mn ? rd , XN > a f 
Tws TovTO Karépaboy Sri TOTOL Tives HoaY TOY KivOUPEVwV 
Pbdyywv év rats | rav yevOv d:agopais. Av ds pev odv 
airlas ovx Av dwwpiopeva Ta yévn TpdTEpov, TxEddv «low ai 
elpnuevarr Ste S& Sopicréov ef péAAopev AKoAovbety rats 
ytyvopevais ev Tots peéAcoe d1a|popats, pavepdv. 

IIp@rov peév ody rdv pepGv eori 76 elpnpévov: SevTE pov 
d¢ ro wept Stactrynpdtov eineiv, pndeplay rov drap- 
xovoGy avrois dsiapopav cis dtvapiww Tapadim|navortas. 
Lyedov 5€, Os AnAGsS eimetv, ai TAclovs avtov ciciv d0eo- 

> n 3 3 ~~ ed > A / “ 

pyro. ov det 8 ayvoeiv, 8tt cal” fv av yevdpeba Tov 

I ef ante KarA@s et Bovdolueba ante xplvew add. H 3 KAeBetoa B 
5 Stopioa ex diwploar Ma 6 wore om. R cal Marquard: 4 
codd. 8 Siwpioa (€ suprascr.) S Io ye] nev H 11 8¢ 
in ras. Mb, fuisse vid. wey: pévror R 12 otre Marquard: oddé 
codd. 15 ov} R 16 xatéuaoy Marquard: xareuhvvov H : 
katauévov’ rell.: xarayabdyres Meibom ére H 17 Tats (0 
suprascr.) B 20 géAeot conieci: yéveo: codd.: post rots 
dat eA S sed deletum 21 ney om. H 22 bmapxovoav 


ex imapxévtrwy Ma 23 wapadtumavovra (ut vid.) B: mapadiu- 
mavoyvtes H 
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éxAyutavoveay te Kal Adewpntwv diadopev, Kara tavrny 
dyvonoopen || Tas ev Tots pedA@doupevots dradopas. 
> N > $3 \ > > f ‘ lA XN \ “ 
Ezet 6 é€otiy ovk avtapkyn Ta dtactTHpata Tpos THY TOY 
Pldyywov didyvaow—nayv yap, ws anres citeiv, d1a\oT7}- 
5 paros péeyeOos TAELOvwry tivGy duvdyewy Kody éoTW—, 
tpirov ay rt péepos etn THs bAns Tpayparteias TO TEpt TOY 
POdyywv elnety Boo 7 clot Kat rive yowpicvovtat Kai 70- 
TE|pov TaceEts TWES Eloy, MoTrEp Of TOAAOL brrohapBavovow, 
NK n 
7 Suvdpets Kal avrTo TovTO Ti ToT éoTiv 7 S¥vamis.  Ovddéev 
10 yap T@v TowovTwy sparta. kabapGs tnd Tov Ta ToLabra 
TPQAYUAT EVOPEVY, | 
Téraprov 8 av ety pépos Ta ovotypara Bewpjoa 
wéoaT éott Kat wot arra kal wGs ék Te TOV dLaocTHpATwV 
‘ , , +g / \ n , 
Kat POoyywv ocvveotynKxora. Ovderepoy yap TOY TpOTwY 
15 TeewpyTat TO MEepos TovTO U0 | TOV Eumpoobev" obre yap «i 
TavTa TpdTov ek TGV SiaoTnpaTwv ovvTeTa TA TVOTHPATA 
kat pndepla Tov ovvOécewv Tapa dvow éotiv éemuorKxéwews 
TeTUXNKEY, OVO ai dvaopal Tava TOY cvoTnalTwv bn’ ov- 
n a n 
Sevos eEnplOunvra. Tlept pév yap éupedods 7 expedods 
¢€ ”~ > 4 4 ‘4 € \ ¢ “~ ”~ N 
20 ATA@S ovdeva AOYOY TETOinVTaL Ot TPO HNuaV, TOV b€ TVOTH- 
/ ‘ ‘ ¢€ XN f > >] 4 3 ~ 
parwy Tas diahopas of pév Gdws ovK érrexeipouv eLapiOpeiv | 
> \ XS + A , an € > > 4 > 
—d\AG Tepi adiray povoy Trav Entra dxraxdpiwv & éxddovv 
4 / X >] f > “ ¢€ ? 9 , 
dppovias thy énloxeafuy émovodyto—, of & emtyetpjoavres 
ovdéva Ttpdtov e€nptOpodvro, Kabdmep of mept TvOaydpav 
25 Tov ZaxtyOiov Kai “Ayn||vopa tov Murvanvatov. “Eore 


I éxAiuraydyvtwy Ma (sed ovaedy suprascr. Mc) VBS: éxamayo- 


péevev H 2 ayvohawpey M (ut vid.) VB 6 &y mt post mépos 
ponit H q tin ex tivey corr. § 10 Kabapos om. H 
12 Bewpetoba H 14 tay ante d0dyyev et cvorhpara ante auvecrn- 
xota add. H ovdérepoy] ob et éin ras. Mb 16 avorhwara | 
avoty in ras. Mb, fuerat fortasse d:acrh 19 nev om. H 7H 
21 émexelpovy H 22 pévev H éxta oxtaxdpdwy Westphal : 
éxraxépdwy codd., sed in M a poster, manu ex érrd yopdav factum 
id om. H 24 Te ante wep) MuOaydpay et of wep) ante ’Ayhvopa 
add. 
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5€ rovavrn Tis 7 Tept TO eupedes TE Kal Experts Takis 
ola xal 4 wept (riv) tov ypappdtwv otvOeow ev TO 

/ 3 »S , y] ~ >] * 
duar€yer Oar ov yap mav|ta Tpdmoy ex T&v abTdy ypap- 
patwv ovvtiepevn EvddAaBH ylyverat, GAAA TAS pév, TAS 
&° ov. 

Iléprrov & éort tev pepOv Td wept Tos TOVOVUS ef’ 
Ov TWéepeva TA ovloTHpaTa peA@dctrar. Tlept Gv ovdets 
ovdéy elpnxev, ote tTlva tpdmoy AnTTéov ote Tpds Ti BAE- 

‘ > \ + A > f > f ? ‘\ a 
TovTas Tov aptOuov avT@y arodoréoy eoriv. GAAG TavTEAGS 
€OuKe TH TOY NMEPOY Aywyh TOV | AppoviKov 7H TEpt TOY TOVwY 
amddoots, otov Srav Kopivé.o. pev Sexatny dywow ’A@nvator 
dé méepmrny Erepor S€ Ties dyddnv. otTw yap of pev TOV 
GppovixGy éyovot Bapiraroy pev Tov | broddptoy Tay 
rover, nuttrovla d& d&repoy Tovrov Tov ptEoAvdiov, TovTOV 
> ©¢ / \ f “ ‘ 4 / \ , 
5 nptrovia tov Swptoy, Tov b€ Swplov Tovw Tov Ppvytov, 
¢ 4, x X n M4 ‘ , €.. 7): 4 : rd 
woavTws Sé Kai Tod dpvylov Tov Avddiov ErEp@ Tove: ErE|pot 
dé mpds Tots elpnyevots Tov UToppvytoy avAcv TpooTiWEacww 
emit TO Bapv, of S& av mpds THY TOV avrAGy TpYmnoW BrE- 
TOvTES Tpets pev Tous Baputatovs tpict suceow a7 
GAR|Aw@Y xwplCovew, Tov Te bToPpvytoy Kal Tov bTod@ptov 
kat rov dSéptov, tov d& dpvytov a6 Tod dwpiov réve, Tor 
p sd puy p c? 
dt Avdsov dnd rod dpvylov madw rpeis du€ces agioraow 
aoattus 5é kal rov puEordvdtov Tod Avdiov. Ti & éorit wpds 
A f ¢ a \ “ , 
6 BdEmovtes || otTw ToLtetoOa THY SidoTacW T@Y TOvwY 
, FOr De Cf f 4 ¢ 
mpoTeOupnvrat, ovdey eipnxaciw. “Ore b€ €oTW 7 KarTa- 


I re om. H To ante éperdes add. H f supra lin. add. Ma: 
om. H 2 Thy restituit Marquard auvbeoww Meibom: aiybeats 
codd. 6 réyvovs] prior. litt.in ras. Vb (Va fort. rpdaovs) 9 early 
om. H 10 TH... aywyy linea subductaS  pepdy] 7 in ras. 
Mb, erat rév pepo wep] ray B: om. S Ir Koply@tor.. . 
éyddnv linea subducta S 13 elva: post yey add., roy Sroddpioy 
om., 7d droddpioy post révwy add. H 14 prius rodrov]| rovrou Mc R: 
rovtwy Marell. alterum rodrov] rotrov Mc: rodrey rell. 17 pos 
om. H 18 tplrnow H 19 5é post rpc add. VSB 21 Kal 
ie 5a ee om. R 25 mporedvpnyra ovdéy elpfhxaoiw supra lin. 
add. 
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mbkvwots éxpedis kal wavra tpdTov dxpynotos, palvepov em 
auTns Eotat THs mpayparelas. 
"Enel 8& TOy ped@doupevwy éort Ta wey aTAG Ta BE pe- 
TaBora, Tept WETABOATS dv ein AeKTEov, TP@TOv | Mev avTO 
> 3 \ € \ “ , f > ae 
tl moT éoriy 7 petTaBoAH Kal TOs yryvopevov—)éyw 8 otov 
f 4 4 > a ~ / / 
maBovs Tivos cupBatvovros év TH Tis pedwdlas rage, 
¥ , an 
émetta Toca. cioly ai maoat peraBoArai Kal Kara TOC | 
diaoTHpara. ITlept yap rovrwy ovdels ovdevos etpnrat Adyos 
¥ 3 3 X ¥ 3 93 ? 
OUT AaTOdELKTLKOS OUT dvaTddELKTOS. 


TeAevratoy 5& tév (uepGv eort) Td wept adris Tis je- 


Aotoutas. "Enel yap ev rots atrois POdy|yous advapdpors 
ovot T6 Ka® adrovs ToAAal Te Kal TayTodaTral pophal pedGv 
/ can ng . bs! mn “ f > 
ylyvovrat, djAov Ott Tapa THY yxphow Todro yevour ay. 
Kadodpev 5& TodTo peAoTOvay. “H pév ovv Tepi ro Hppo- 
f / SN las 9 , an a 
OMEvoY | Tpaypateia Oa TOY clipnuevwn pEepGy Topevdeion 

Totovroy An erat TEAOs. 
sf > 9 \ \ / “ 7 an 3 n 
Ore 8 Kori) 7d Evvrevat rGv ped@dovpévav TH Te akof 
“ v4 n ~~ / 
kal TH Siavola xara macay diapopdy Tots yryvoue|vos Tapa- 
Kodovdeiy (SijAov)—éev yevéres yap &) 76 péAos, Kaddmep 
kat Ta AotTa pépy THS MOVTLKTS —. 2. 6 ee we wees 
2» + « + &K S¥o yap TOUTwY 7 THS povotKyns Edverls eorw, 
, ° a A 
aicOnoews Te Kat pynpns alcOave||cOat pev yap” det To 
f tA SN , > s 4 
ytyvopevor, pvnpovevev St 76 yeyovds. Kat’ &dAdov dé Tpdzov 
ovK éoTt Tois év TH povotKN Tapakodoveiv. 


3 peradBorda Meibom: dpuerdBodra codd. 5 Aéyw] Ae S 6 Tivos 
conieci: tivds codd. ] waoat post peraBodAal ponunt RH 
8 obdels post oddevds ponit H 9 anddextos B IO pepaoy 
éor: restituit Meibom: réy pepay éor: om. R: pepOv Cort Td OM. 
rell, peaAorotias Meibom H: pedgdlas rell. 12 ro om. H 
poppat om. B, sed a corr. supra lin, add. peardy post yiyvoyra 
ponit H 13 mapa} mpds H 14 peawrolay S oty! at B 
16 TowovToy eX rowovro Mc: rtowvTro VBS 17 éor: addidi 
Exacroy post perwdounévwy add. Meibom 18 mapaxodovbeiy 
conieci: mwapaxoAovbe? codd. (post ef ras. M) 19 dfAov addidi 
vo supra lin. add. Mb 2I é« dvo ... povoixyjs in marg. Mb 
22 aigbdverOa pev| a weve ccorr.B Sef ex dy Mc: 8) VBS 
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A n a n 

A d€ Twes TowdvTrar TédAy THs | Gppovixns Kadov- 
pévyns Tpaypareias of pév TO TapacnpalverOar Tra péAn 
pdckovtes Tépas eivat Tod Evvievat Tov ped@dovpéevav 
éxactov, of 5& THY Tept Tovs avdovs Oewpiay Kal ro 
éxew | ciety tiva tpdmov Exacta Tov avdAoupévwy Kal 
mo0ev ylyverav 16 57 TadTa héyew TavTEh@s éotw Gdov 
riwos Sunpaprnkoros. Ov yap rt mépas THs appoviKys 
> , bd N € / 3 bd ION f > 
ETLOTHUNS EOTLY 1) Tapacn|pmavTiKn, GAA oVdE jEpos ov- 
dev, ef pon Kal THs perpikns TO ypayacba Tov péTpov 
Exactovy: «i 8 @omep emt TovTwy ovK dvayKaidy éortt 
tov Suvdpevoy ypdacbat ro iapBixov (uérpov Kal eidévar 
ti éore TO layBixdv), | obrws Zyer kal emt rv pedwdov- 

bs > | X BENG 
n .' Q 
PEvov,—o0v yap avayxkaidy éott Tov ypayrdpevoy TO Ppvytov 
médos kal eldévar ri éote TO hpvywov pédAos—d7Aov Gre 
ovx dy ein tis ecipnpevns | émoTnuns Tépas  Tapacn- 
, ¢ > 3 mn > , . of bi] a 
pavtixn. “Ore 6 adnOy Ta Eyopeva kal EoTi avayKatoy 
T® Tapaonpawvopev@e povoy Ta peyeOn TOY diacTnpaTov 
diac OdveoOa, pavepov yévour av | emioxoTovpévors. “O 
yap TWWépevos onpeta Tov Siacrnpdtev ov Kal’ Exdorny Tov 
évuTapxovoay avtots diadopay iov Tierar onpetov, olov 
el Tod dia Tecodpwy Tvyxdvovew ai du\jalpecets ovoat 
’ n n n A 

mAciovs ds towtow ai tov yevdv diadhopal, 7 oxjpara 
mAclova Tot  THS TOV aovvOéTwv SiacTHuaTwy TdEEws 
GdAolwotss Tov adrov 5&é Adyov | Kal Tepl TGv dvvapewy 


? n e n , v4 n A \ 
épotpev Gs ai Tov Tetpaxdpdoyv gdvoets Todor, TO yap 

3 Tov ex rd Mb 4 Thy supra lin. add. Mb 7 Stapaptn- 
xéros B dAnBés post yap add. H ov post gr: add. Mar- 
quard 9 ypdWac8a| yap dpacba R Ir roy] ro MVS 
phétpoy . . . iapPixdy restituit Marquard 14 nal &piord ye 
eiSévat in marg. Mc(?)R kal post gor: add. H 17 T@ ex 
To Mb pévy B 20 trapxovoay H: évurapyovaay ex 
évunapxéyvtwv Ma abrois supra lin. add. Mc 21 ef in ras. Mb 
dia supra lin. add. Mc: om. VB in marg. dia teaodpwy) 8’ S 
23 & post wAelova add. Marquard ny} aR auvbérwy EF 
24 Adyar S 
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brepBoralwy kal vntev Kal pecwy kal bTarev TS ad’T@ ypa- 
perat onpelw, ras 5¢ Tov dvvdpewy Stadopas ov dioplCee Ta. | 
onpeia (ore) wexpt TGV peyeOGv adrGv Keio bat, TOppwrépw 
dé undev. “Ori 8 ovdéy éore pepos THS cupmaons Evvérews TO 
diac OdverOar Tév peyeOGv adrav, ed€xOn pev Tws Kal ev 
3 lo e/ XN \ 3 n € f “ ¥ 5 
apxf, padiov | 6€ kal €x rev pnOnoopevwv ovvibeiv" ovre yap 
TAS TOY TeTpAX Spd” ObTE Tas TGV HOdyyawrv Suvapets oUTE TAS 
Tov yever dSiadopas odre, GwAGS elneiv, THY Tod ovVOETOD 
Kal Tv Tod dovr|Oerov diapopay obre TO amAObY Kal weTa- 
‘ # ¥ ‘ nn own 4 ¥ > WH 
Bodnyv €xov ovre Tovs Tov pedoTOLL@Y TpoToUs OUT GAAO 
ovdev, @oatrws elneiv, 50 airav tév peyeOGv yiyverat 
yvopyov. Ei pev oty b0 ayvoray ri bro\Anpuw radbrnv 
éoynkacw of Kadovpevor Gppovixol, TO ev HOos ovK ap elev 
¥ ‘ . > \ f i. bd 
drotot, THY S& ayvoway ioxvpday Tiva Kal peyaAnv elvar Tap 
avrois dvayxatoy’ «i 6& cuvopGrres, Sri ovK | ore TO Tapa- 
onpaiverOar Tépas THs eipnuevns emorHuns, xaptCopevor 5€ 
rots iGs@drats kal wetpdpevor Atrodiddvar dpOadrpoedes TL 
épyov tavrny exreOelkacr thy baddAnYuw, peydAnv || av) 
avis avrév atoniay tot tpdmou Katayvoinv: mp@rov per, 
Sr. Kpiryy otovra: deity KatacKkevd ce TOV emaTHLeY TOY 
> 4 ¥ SN wf ‘ > A ; ‘ 
idtaTnv—aronos yap av | ein TO adTo pavOavwy Tre Kal 
‘4 ¢ > 4 ¥ > , nm / / 
kplvwv 6 avrés—, éreO” dru (épas) rob fuvidvan riOévres 
I SrepBoraiwy Kal yntaev Kal péowy Kal bwatay conieci barep- 
Bodaiwy nad yvnrév| tijs SrepBodaias H: trepBodaias vftns B: trep- 
Bodalas xal virns R: smepBodatas rell. (in marg. B) péowy 
Kal iwaray| péons Kal badrns codd. 2 Sopite: r4 Marquard : 
SiopiCera: codd. 3 onuely R Sore restituit Marquard 
6 tov fnOnoopéevov H T% xara post yap add. Westphal 
8 @s ante amAd@s add. H thy R: cas rell. Tov cuvbérov 
Meibom: rév ovvOérwy codd. g Kal ray dovvOdray Siadopas 
H 10 ofre a corr. suprascr. B pedototiav V: pedototo@y 
rell. 12 yvwpipwy B 51’ &yvoay| didvotay H 14 3é] 
i? H 17 i&tdéras S anodotve: H dpbarpoedeor: Ma: 
accent, acut. supra e alterum, et + supra o add. Mc 18 exrePhxact 
S iméveniv H ay restituit Marquard 19 Karayvolny] v 


add. Mb 21 idtdérny S 22 wépas restituit Marquard _ rou] 
7oMVSB: om. R 
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avepov Te épyov ws olovtat avatadw TiWEeacw* TavTos yap 
dpOadrpogavods Epyou wépas éoriv H Evvects. | TO yap éme- 
“A n n nn ‘A “a ‘ 
oTatoby mao Kat kpivoy rodr gore [7H] Tas (Se) xelpas 7 
\ ‘ x 4 / x‘ \ n * od ¥ , 
THY pov 7 Ts cTdpa 7} TO TvEdpal[n] Sots olerat TOAD Tt 
diahepew TOV apdixwv dpyavev ovK dpOGs Siavoetrat | «i de 
THY oxy Tov kaTadeduKds eoTw H Evveots Kal jt) TpdyELpov 
“ “A nm , f 7 \ 
pndé Tots ToAAots havepdv, xabanep al Te xetpovpyiar Kat 
\ ‘ nn ‘4 > XN nm ¥ € f 
Ta AOLTA TOY TOLOVTHY, OV $14 TOUTO AAAWS VTO|ANTTEOY 
of \ 9 / f \ / ? 
éxew Ta ecipnueva. Sinpaprnxevar yap cvpBnoerat Tadn- 
dots, ay TO pev Kpivoy pyre Tépas NTE KUPLOV TOLGEV, TO 
dé Kpwopevoy Kipiyv te Kal mépas. Ovx Frrov 4Sé€ | éore 
, ¢ \ “‘ > XN € / ¥ 7 
TAUTNS  TEpt TovsS avdAous vIOAnYWLS ATOTOS' peytoToY 
pev ovy kal xaOoddov pddtora (Gromov) Tay dpaptnpdteov 
€ori TO els dpyavov dvayew THY Tod Nppoopevov gvow: bv 
ovdey yap TGV | Tots dpydvots brapxdvTwY ToLodTdy éoTL TO 
€ fo! OV , f # > I er € yh 
NpBhOopEvoy ovde ToLavTnY Ta€w Exov. ov yap, OTL 6 adAds 
Tpumnpara Te Kal xotAias éxet kal Ta AoLTa THY ToOLOUTwY, 
ed “ tA “ . 3 A nm nm “ > 9 N 
ort b€ XeElpoupylay THY || Mev ATO TOV xELpGv THY 5 amo 
TeV AOLTGY pEpGy ols emuTeivew TE Kal dvtevat Tédoxe, bid 
“ n \ f bp \ f ¥ \ n 
TOUTO oupgwvel dia TETTAapwy 7H O1a TEVTE ITO bLa TA|oar, 
‘\ a a f ef ? N n 
7 TOV AaAdAwY dtaoTnpaTwY Exactoy AapPBavet TO TpoTHnKoV 
f f \ A ¢ , IDr * X 
peyeOos. Uavrav yap rovrwy vnapxovtwy ovdey nTTov Ta 
bey tAciw Siapaprdvovow of adAnral THs Tod Hppoogpevov 
TaeEWs, OAL lya & éorly & TVYXavovet ToLodyTEs TaVTA Tadra, 
\ >S 9 “a s / ‘ nn , 
Kal yap adatipovyres Kai TapaBadAovTes Kal TO TvEvpaTt 
3 maot post émoararovy ponit H kplvay H } seclusi : in ras. 
Mb S¢ addidi 4 4 seclusi darts SB: Otis ex ef tis (ut 
vid.) Mb: é rts cum macula post 6 VR 5 Sapéepery Marquard 
H: Stapépe: rell. 6 xaradeduxcds Meibom: xaradeduxds codd. 
I2 avAo’s Meibom: &adous codd. 13 &romoy restituit Marquard 
14 8° om. H 15 Tay Tots dpydvots in ras. Mb 7 om. H 
16 rotavTny | ravTny H I7 Tas ante xotAlas add. H 18 6 
avAnrys ante yxetpovpylay add. Marquard Thy pev] Tov wey B 
20 7d ante S:4 recodpwy add. HS Td 51a wevre } 7d 5a macay H 


2I AapBavyn R 23 abAntal} abdAot S 24 & supra lin. add. 
Mb émituyxdvovet B (ov e corr.) R 25 To mviS 
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> 7 \ 3) ? N a. # > / > “ 
ETLTELVOVTES KAL QVLEVTES Kal Tats GAAaLS aiTiats EvepyourTeEs. 
dor’ evar | pavepov, Sri odds diapéper eye TO KadGs év 
Tots avAots TOD KaKGs" ovK Eder SE TovTO oupBaive, eimeEp 
tt dpedos Hv THs els Gpyavoy Tov Hppoopevov dvaywyns, 
GAN’ Gua tr’ eis | rods abdods avijyOat TO pédos Kal cdOds 
> XN eS \ 3 / \ 3 ‘4 > XN > wy > 
aoTpaBes eivat kai dvaudptynrov Kai 6p6dv. aAdAQ yap ovr 
avAot otte TOY GAwv ovey Gpydvev ToTe BeBatdoet THY 
TOU Nppoopevov gvow: raw | yap twa xaddov Tis picews 
TOU nppoopevov Oavyactny peradapBaver Trav dpydvov 
a > > @& , n~ A > a 
Exaotoy €p dcov dvvatat, tis alcOnoews avrots émora- 
TOvENS TpOs HV avayerat kai Tara Kal Ta AowTa | TOY Kara 
/ v x4 DS , Cn aN 
povotkny. El (8€) tes olerat, Ort Ta TpvTMaTa 6pa Tabra 
KN 
ExadoTns nuepas N Tas xopdas évrerapévas Tas auras, Sia 
nm \ ra 
TOO ctipnoew TO Nppoocpevoy ev avrots Stayevoy Te Kal THY 
nn n , 
aitiy tagw daca (ov, mav||reAGs evnOns’ Bomep yap év 
a na \ 
Tais xopdais ovK ~oTt TO Hppoopevoy, ay pH Tis aro bia 
THS xElpoupylas Tpocayayav appoonrat, otrws ovde év Tots | 
TpuTpacw, €av py Tis adTd yelpoupyia Tpocayayay appo- 
2g ? Ord “ > td > \ ¢€ 4 > XN ¢ 
onra.. OSrt 8 ovdéy tay dpydvey atré dpydrrerat GAAG 7 
¥ f > € / , in 34 LASS 4 ~ 
alcOnois éoriw 4 rovrou Kupia, dpArov Gre odde Adyou Setrat, 
\ n / 
gavepov yap. | Gavpacrov 8 ei pnd’ eis ra rowatra Bre- 
fan f “ 
movres adioravrat THs totavrns vToAnWews SpavTes Ste 


I nal dviévres|] Fauévres H = al rais] dv rais R 3 Karas | 
Kadk@s B: om. R rovrTo| To MR: rou S 4 els Spyavoy Tov 
nppoouévov Meibom : eis 7d npuoopévoy Spyavor codd. 5 pados H 
6 dorpaBes ex dorpaBés, deinde 2 litt. eras. Mb: dorpaBés.te B 
7 &AAwv in ras. Mb ovbey post dépydvey ponit H 8 nppoopévou 


guow. Tdéty ydp Tiva KabdrAov THs PUaEws Tov (ante tov ras ) in marg. 
Mb: gdvow (om. xa) sed supra lin. add.) yap rijs KabeAou pigews (rhs 
in ras. in qua tiva vel ¢ts erat, ante gvaews 3 litt. eras.) Vb: item B 


_ sed in marg. rag ut scripturae discrepantia pro gto: rdgiv. Kal 


yap THs KabdAouv picews S fo ante é¢’ 4 litt. eras. M abrots | 
abrijs B émirarrovans R 12 ¢i] eis B 5é¢ restituit Marquard 
(leg. H) raura MV BS 13 40om.MVSB 14 Treom. R 
15 a’r}yy om. H Siacé(wy Ma: d:ac@¢ov Mb rell. 16 dia rijs 
om. R, supra lin. add. Mb 17 xetpoupyla R appdoerat (7 
suprascr.) B otras... apudontrac om. H 19 Tay om. H 


20 pupla («kv supra gv scr.) H otre H Aéyor BH 
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KWWooVTaL Of avAol Kal ovdéT0N BoatTws Exovel AAXN’ ExaoTa 
TOV addroupévwy peraBddrdret | (kara) tas alrias ad’ dv 
abvcirat. Syxeddv 5h Havepdv, Sri bv ovdepiay airiay eis 
Tous avAovs avaxtéov Td pédos, otre yap BeBatooe TH 


TOD Hpwoopevov Taku [rd elpnyevov] Spyavov ovr’, et Tes | 5 


> 7 nm > Wy , ~ % 3 4 > ‘ 
ony det cis Opyavoyv Tt moretcOar THY avaywyny, Els TOUS 
> \ 4 f > ‘ f ou , ‘\ N 
avArovs HY ToinTEoV, ETTELONn fraAdtoTa TAavaTaL Kal KaTa THY 
> af. N \ \ , N ‘N S +9 7 
avAoTotlay Kal KaTa THY yeELpoupyiay Kal Kara thy ldiay 
prow. | 
“A pey ovy mpodeABor Tis av TEpt THS Apyovixns Kadov- 
pévns mpayparelas oyeddy éott Tatra’ pedAovras 8 ém- 
XEelpely TH WEept TA oToLxela Tpayparela Set TpodiavonOyvat 
Ta, Touldde’ Ste ovK évdéxerat KadAGs avrnv dieLedrAOeiv pr 
TpovTapLavtwy Tptav TOY pnOncopéevav Tp@Tov pev avTov 
TOY hatvopévwv KadGs Anhbévrav, Exetra SoptaPevTwy ev 
avrois TGV || TE TpoTépwy Kal TGv VoTEpwr dpOGs, Tpirov bé 
Tov cupBaivorrds Te Kal dpoAoyoupévov Kata TPOTOV ovV- 
opbevros: ’Enel 58 maons émiornuns, 7 Tes €x mpoBAN| paTwv 
/ / > “ “ 4 >] ~ ? @ 
TAELOvoOY cvvécTHKEY, apxas TpocnKdy éoTt AaBely @€ Gv 
SecyOnoeras ra peta Tas apyxds, avayxaiov av ein Aa Paver 
f , “ n AS rd > / \ 
Tpocéxovtas Svo0 roicde: mpaTov pév TMs GAnOEs TE Kal | 
gatvopevoy Exactov éorat Tov apxoewdav TpoBAnpaTwv, 
érei?’ Smws Tovotrov olov év mpwrots bd THs alcOjocews 
ovvopacbat Tay THs dppoveKyns mpayparetas pepGv Td yap 
mos amatroby anddekw | obk éotw apxoedés. Kadddov 
> “ tA 
S° év tO apxecOat waparnpnréov, Stws pyr els tHv 
vepoptay euninraper and Twos povis 7} KwHnoews d€pos 
I post abAo) unum verbum eras, M 2 xara restituit Meibom 
3 54) de H 4 pados H 5 7d elpnuévoy seclusi ef om. 
MVBS 6 aywyty MVSRH 7 tv) hv ex qv Mb: hy 
VSB, H (ante els revs) 8 xa) kara Thy Xetpoupyley in marg. Mb 
Io mpoéA8o: B in marg. 17 Tov ante tpdmoy add. MVSB 
auvadbevros H 18 émwel ex ex) Mb 19 apooéxovra H 


24 wérpav H 25 ras S anerovoy H 26 rhyom. VS 
27 éunlrtwper| lac. rrapery R: euntaropev H 7 conieci: 4 codd. 
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3 , / 3 5 7 > N XN n > 4 
APXOMEVOL, PT QV KAPTTOVTES EVTOS TOA|AG TOY OLKELWY 20 
GTOAUATGVOMEY =. gw ww 
/ f “ f f an 
Tpia yevy TGV pEedwodovpevwy eotiv: Siatovoy yxpopma 
€ f € “ S \ 7 ef € 6 A 
5 appovia, ai ev ovy diadopal rovTwy vorepoy pnOncovrar 
tobTo 8 avro éxxeioOw, Sri way | médos Eorat Hrot Sidrovoy 25 
‘AN ‘\ ‘K “KH 
7) Xpwmarikoy 7H eévappovioy 7 puKxToyv éx TOvTwY 7 KOWOY 
TOUTWD. 


Aecvrépa 8 éari dtaipeots Tov StactTyparwy eivat Ta pev 

10 oUpwva. Ta | Fé Siaghwva. yvwpipeTtatat pev doxodtcw civat 30 

atrat dvo0 Tay diaoTnpaTiKGy Stapopoy, 7 Te peyeOer d10- 
/ > f \ »S 4 “ A f 
d€épovow ddAdAjrwv Kai } Ta cUppwva TGv diapever’ TeptE- 
> ¢ ¢€ € “ SN a 4 n ‘\ 
xeTat 8 7 boTépa pnbeioa || duapopa rH Tpotépa, Tay yap 45 
ovpgpwvov Tavros Stape@vov diahéper peyeOer. "Emel 8& rv 

15 Tunpevwy Trelovs ciat mpos adAnAa, diadopal, pla Tis 7 | 
yvwpyswratn artay éxxelaOw (mparn): adry 8 éotl h Kara § 
péyeOos. "Eotw 5) tév cupdoéven dxto peyéOn: édAdxeorov 

“ \ N\ / 4 “x “ > A n “A 
wey Td bia Tecodpwv—ovpBaiver 58 rodro (airh) rH Tob 
(uédous) toes eAdxtorov elvaty onuetoy S& | Td peAw@deiy 10 

S C45 XN a \ f 2, / i / 

20 peV Nas TFOAAA Tod Ota TEcoapwy EAaTTW, TaVTA pEeVTOL 
diddwva—.  dsevrepov 5é 7d bia wévre, 6 te 8 Gy Tovrwr 
ava péoov 4 péyeOos wav ora didgwvov. tpirov (8) ék 
Tay elpnpé|vav ovppeaver aivOerov 76 bia Tacdv, Ta Se 15 

4 Mbin marg. apy Vb in marg. réca yévn pedgdias  éariy ins. 
Mb: om.R 5 appovia] vid. fuisse appoviay M 6 pwddros H 
H ruil ex 8 re Ma (b?) 7 ékom.MVBRS 9 early post 
Stacrnudtwy ponit H post éor) una litt. eras., vid. fuisse éorly M 
12 Staddvwy ex Siapopay Ma 13 éy ante r7 add. H 14 mavrés 
om. et peyé@er ante diapdvov ponit H Spa Tloppuptoy év r@ els 
‘Apuovikd Tod TiroAcuatov tropvhyart in marg. H 16 mpdéry 
restituit Marquard, sed ante éxxeio@w ponit 18 cupBéBnKxe 5) H 
abry restituit Westphal TH om. B tov B: abrot MVSR: 
abrod H Ig péAous restituit Westphal 20 woAAd om. R 


22 ava pérwy B géora: H: efvat rell. post eiva: add. Aéyouer 
Marquard § restituit Marquard 23 ouvrebevy H 
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TOUTWY ava pécoy Siag@wva ~orat, Taira péy ody A€éyopuenv 
“\ n wv 7 N XN “ mn 
& mapa Tay €umpocbey tmaperAnghapev, Tept 5€ TOY oLTOV 
> “ f mn \ > / id \ 
nply avrots dioptoteov. | IIp@rov peév ody exréov, Ott mpos 
nm \ nm 6 2 f / N 
T® Sta Tavey Tay ovppwvov TpoocTEpEevoy SLaoTHUA TO 
> «A f A “ wv 
yLyVOMEvov é€ atrav péyeOos obpdwvoy Toe. Kal éoru 
y rn Q , la. t ? . “A 9 / 
idtov TOdTO TO TAO0S TOU cvELdwvVOL | TovTov, kal yap éAar- 
rovos mpooTebevros Kai toov Kai peiCovos TO yryvdpevoy éx 
THS ovvOécews obppwvoy yiyverav Tols 5& mperots cop- 
podvots ov ovpBaiver rodto, otre yap 1d toov éxarépw 
adjrav cuvrebev TO Gov cippwvoy Tote obre TO e€ Exa- 
7 > A \ “ ‘ a / 3 % 9 A 
TEPOV QAUT@V Kal TOV dua Tacey ovyKkeipevov, GAN aet 
, ray 4 
ditadwvyjce TO €x Toy elpnuevwy cvpdavwy cvyKelpevon. 
= ra n 
Tévos & éotiv & TO bua wévTe || Tod d1a Tecoapwv jpeiCov 
\ ‘ \ , ? , . ¢ n \ a 
To 6€ Oia TEeaoapwy Svo Tovywy Kai npuioeos. Tov 5é Tod 
TOvOU PEPGV pEAMSETAL TO tov, O KadEtrat HptTovioy, Kal 
XN ‘4 / A n~ ‘4 “\ y] 7 
TO Tplroy pepos, | 0 Kadetrat dicots ypwpatixyn éAaxtiorn, 
kat +O Téraptov, 5 Kadetrat Sleois evappdvios édayxioty’ 
rovrov 8 édatroy ovdéy pedwdeirar Sidornua. Ae? 8e 
MpGTov pev TObTO avTO pH ayvoeiv, Gru | ToAAOl dy Suy- 
¢ t ¢ on ‘4 eo ¢ , 9 4 * 
Paproy trokaBovres Huas AEyew Gre 6 Tdvos els (rpia 7) 
Tégoapa ica dtatpovpevos perdwdeirat. cuvéBn 8 avrots 
p povpevos pede : n 
Fat XX QA nm n 
TOvTO Tapa TO pH KaTavoeiy Srt Erepov éott TO TE AaBEty 
, / , ae “. +» . , , a 
Tpitov Mé|pos TOvou Kal TO dteAdvTa els Tpla Tovoy perdwdetp. 
ot e n % SAN ¢ f cy / 
émetTa aTA@S pev ovdey vToAauBavouey elvar dtacTynpa 
eAdXLoTov. 


I ava pérwy H Sidgpwva elvat Acyduev. Taira pey oby mapa 
Marquard (6. ¢. Aeyéueva 7. gu. 0. x. Porphyrius) fora: H: elvat 
rell. 3 méy Supra lin. add. Mb 4 7$| r> SHB in marg. 
5 mwoetra H 7 peyeBous post nelCovos add. H yryvdmevov 
Marquard : Aeyduevoy codd. : yevouevoy Porphyrius 9 ov Supra 
lin. add. Mb mwa8os post rodro add. H 11 8s re8évros post 
a’ravy add. Meibom del Stapwrvfqce}) 4) Staddvnots MVBS: 4 
diadéynots R 13 Tov| kal R 14 nulcews BH 17 «al 
... €daxlern om. H @R: om. rell. 20 trodaBdvTes eX 
itodaBévras Mb tpla } restituit Marquard 2I abrois post 
Tovro ponit H 24 érei8’ amaAads S 
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€ S n “A / > , 
Ai 8€ rev yevey diapopal AapBal|vovrat év TeTpaxdpdw 
4 oad > \ 3 X f 3 > ©¢€ / “ XX # 
TOLOUTw oldy eoTL TO ATO MEoNS Eh UTATHY, TOY MeV AKpwv 
MevovTwVv, TOV 5& PecwV KivoUpevwV OTE pev apoTépwv 
6ré 5% Oarépov. "Ee 8’ dvayxatoy Tov Kwov|pevov Pbdy- 
you év Tém@ Twi KivetoOat, AnTTEos dv etn TOTOS wpLoMEvOS 
€ / “ , ? “ 
éxatrépov T&v eipnpevor hOdyywv. aiverar 84 ovvrovw- 
TaTn pev elvat Atxavds 4H Tévovy amd pens améxovea, | 
- 99 id / f 7 > ¢€ 7 
moet 6 avTn dtarovoy yévos, Bapvtarn 6 7 Sitovoy, ylyverat 
8 atrn évappovioss dar’ eivat gavepoy éx rovrwv, sre 
roviaids éori 6 THS Atxavod rémos. 1d Se TapuTarns (kal 
¢€ / / # \ e > i 
bndrns) SidoTnpa eAarrov pev Ste odK dv yévoiro diéc ews || 
évappoviov avepdv, ened) Tavrwy TOV peA@dovpEevwn 
éX\dxtotoyv éote Sleots évappovios: Sr. S€ Kal rodro els Td 
dumddovoy avbferat, katavontéov. Stay | yap emi thy adrnv 
/ 3 4 ef ‘ 3 / N € f 
Taow adikwyrat Ff Te Atxavos aviesEevn Kal y TapuTaTy 
> f ¢ ff a ¢€ f ¢€ f ef > iy 
émurervonern, OpiCer Oar Soxet Exatepas 6 TOTOS. WOT Elvat 
4 cg > ‘4 / 3 4 3 \ € “ 
gavepdv, (Gre ov pelCov diecews eAaxiortns eorly 6 rijs 
f 4 ¥ f f “ 9 
maputatns tomos. “Hdn d€ tives Oavpdover) mas éore 
Atxavos kwnOévros évos Grov | djrore TGV péans Kal ALxavod 
Siacrnparwy: bia Th yap eons pev Kal mapapéons Ev éort 
didornua Kal Tad ad péons Te Kal bTaTNs Kal TOY GAOV 
@ \ “ “ 4 ‘ % / A “ 
Soot (ui) Kivodvrar Tav POdyywv, Ta d5é péons Kal ALxavod 
f \ 4 @ ca ‘ nn 4 
dtacTHaTra TOAAG Oeréov Eivat’ KpeitTov yap Tav POdyywrv 
2 rv supra lin. add. Mb g 5é supra lin. add. Mb: om. B 
8¢ udcav H: pécwr S¢ rell. &uporépwy ex duorépov (ut vid.) Mb 
4 éewel 3 dy M: éewerday VBS 5 Anwréos] réos corr. Mb 
6 éxarépov Marquard : éxardpwy codd. 5h] wy B 8 airy H: 
air? MVBS: ait} R Baputarn 5¢ 7 Sf in ras. Mb 7 om. S 
10 xa) bwdrns restituit Marquard 11 @Aarroy Mc in marg. B: 
éAdtroun MaVSB é71 om. R I2 rovrwy post mdvrwy add. H 
15 taow] tdfw H h wapunary| irapundryn B 16 dpl(erbat 
Marquard: aplota R: épicOa in marg. B: épretoOa rell. 6 om. H 
17 oT: ... Oavudovor restituit Studemund 19 xwwibévtos B: 
reGévros Marquard 20 mapauéons €xX mapayécou Mc : mapapyéoou 
VS: rape péoov B 21 at eX abdol (Aol eras.) Mb kal imdrns 


om. in marg. B 22 ut restituit Meibom xivovyra R: Kivover 
ex xeivovar (ut vid.) Mb: «votdar rell. 
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X >. 2? a 4 “a \ . / 
TQ OVOMAaTA KiVELY [nKETL KaAOUYTAS ALtyavous Tas AoLTAs, 
a kk a 

éreday m dfrovos (Atxavos) kAnOA 7 TOV GddAwv pla Aris 
3 au na A ef @ ? \ \ 

ToT ouv. deity yap | Erépous eivar POoyyous Tous To Erepov 
f ¢ 7 ¢ 4 s a bd \ SN >) 

peyeOos opifevrass @oavtws dé deiy Exew Kal Ta ayrt- 


/ ‘ S ww ra mn nn b) an > ? 
oTpemovTa. Ta yap toa TaY peycOOv Tots avTots Ovopact § 


Tepidn|nréov eivat. pds 34 radra rowdrol twes ehéxOnoay 
n \ nm 

Adyou’ TpGTov pev Sri TO aLtody Tovs diahépovtras GAANAwY 
/ n 

POdyyous Buoy peyeOos Exew d:aotnparos péya Te Kiely 

nm 4 4 
€oTw* Op@pmev yap | Ore vATN Mev Kal pean Taparvytns Kal 
Atxavod Siadéper kata Tv Svvayw Kal TddAw ad Tapavyry 
TE Kal Atxavos Tpitns TE Kal TapvTaTns, w@cavTws Sé Kal 
/ 
obToL Tapapéons TE Kal UTaTns—kKai ia TavTyD || THY airiay 
dia Keirar dvdpara éxdoTos avrév—, didornpa 8 advrots 
ra) € , ef \ XN f 4 > ¢ S > / > 
Taow vndxerrat &v, TO ba TWéevTE, OOO Ste pev ovy oldy T 
det TH TOV POoyywv dtalpopa Thy TeV diacTHMATLKOY peyeE- 
bay diahopay akodrovdeiv havepdv. “Ort 8 ovdé Todvaytiov 
a / n 
dxodovbeiv Oeréov, KaTavonoetey dv Tis €x TOV pnOnaopeven. 
IpGrov pév ody ei kai kal? éxalorny advfnoiv te Kal édar- 
n f 

TWOW TOY TEpl TO TKVOY ytyvopevay Bia CyTHOOpeEY dvd- 
o~ sd 3 4 > f 4 3 , ¢€ 

pata, OnAoy Ort aTEipwy ovopatwv Senooueda, éTrecdnTEp O 
a “ , > >) , / f e >) n 
THs Atxavod Tonos cis Ateipous Téuverat Topas. || Qs addnOGs 
yap Tivt dy tis Too OEiro TOV audio BynrovyvTwr Tepi Tas TOV 
a , > \ X A ‘ 7A v4 f 
yevav | xpoas; ov yap on mpos THY avTnY Siaiperw BrE- 





1 7&4 add. Mb 2 | % codd.: 4» Marquard dirroves R 
Atxavds addidi: ofrw Marquard frig renovat Mb accent. add. Mc: 
qyTis Cum ras. supra lin. V 3 Sety Marquard : de? codd. To 0m. S 
4 eH 5 yap toa Studemund: mdpioa codd. : 3’ iva Marquard 
6 robot) obrof H éA€xOnoay | éin ras. Mc (2) Q mapavarns 
ex mapavarny Mb 1o 5° post rdAw add. H Il wapurdrns | 
trdrns R 12 trdrns| varns H 13 abray supra lin. add. 
corr. B 14 év, Td conieci: év r@ codd. 15 diactyuatev H 
17 axodovbety Berdoy Conieci: &xoAov8nréov codd. 18 ef al] at 
om. H éAdtroaw S 19 (nthowneyv MVS B 20 denaducba 
noé in ras. Vb 2I Téuverat post trouds ponit H @s 
GAnbas .. . diatpéoewy legg. in codd. post d:audévery in p. 140, 1. 1: 
ordinem mutavi 22 mpooGeiro ex mpoabotro Mc: mpoaboiro VBS 
augisBynrovrwy (y suprascr.) B 
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MOVTES TAVTES OUTE TO XYPGpa oUTE THY Appoviay Apporrovran, 
n bal “ 
ore Ti padAov Thy Sitovoy Atxavov AexTéov 7 Thy piKpo 
/ € ? SN ‘ — n % , % 
cuvTovetépayv; adp|wovia pev yap eivat TH aicOnoer Kat 
dpotepas Tas Siatpéevers paiverat, Ta 5 peyeOn TOV diaoTN- 


/ n / n Ld 
5patwy dyjAov Sti ov tavTa ey ExaTépa T@Y SiaipEerewr, | 


émeiTa Teip@pevot Tapatnpeiv TO T loov Kal TO Gvicov ato- 
Badodpev rhv Tot épolov te Kal avopotov didyrwcw, woTeE 
pndé muxvoy kadreiy Ew évds peyeOovs, dhrov 8 Gre pd’ 
€ , XN “ ? . “ i 4 

appoviay pyndé xpGpua, ToTe | yap Tw Kal Tatra diWpiorat. 


10 AjAov 8 Gri oddéy rovTwv éorl Tpds THY THs alcOnoews 


15 


20 


, 3 / SN “\ > € 4 € f 

gavraciay: éxeiyn pév yap eis Opovotynra évds Tivos edovs 
Br€rovea Td TE xpOpa | A€yer Kal THY Gpyoviay AdAN’ 
ouK eis évds Twos diaoTHpaTos péeyeOos, A€yw 5é TuKvOd 

\ a ra) ed XN , A nm ¢_ A 
ev eldos TiWeioa Ews dv ta Svo SiactHnpaTra Tov éEvos 
éAdtTw TOTov KaTéxn—eupaivetat yap é€v Tat Tots | TUK- 
vots TuKvod Twos dwvh Kkainep avicwy avToy dvrwv— 
Xpéparos bé cidos Ews dv TO xpwparixdy 7Oos éudaivyrat. 
idiay yap 8) Kivnow Exaotov Tov yevGy kivetrat mpos THY 
alcOnow od || mia xp@pevoy Terpaxdpdov diaipécer GAAG 

n ; / n Fa 
TodAais. ot eivar havepdy, Ste Kiwovpevoy TOV peyeOGv 
ovpBaiver (uévew) Td yévos, ov yap Spoiws Kweirat Tov 
in f / , > ‘ / ‘4 “ 
Me|yeOGv Kivoupevwy péxpt TWOS, GAAG Siapevet ToUTOV SE 
2 post Sore add. od mdvy Badioy cudety Marquard = dirovoy conieci : 
Siarovoy codd. 4) n 7 H 3 appovtas sed as postea corr. B 
4 peyébn post diacrnudrwr ponit H 5 tavra MVBS 8 d7RAov 
8 dr: om. et 440’ pro und’ scrib.Marquard 98S: om. rell. II yap 
om. VS I2 BAémovea in ras. Ma 13 ovk eis évds renov. 
Mb eis om. B cialy @s R muxvoupey B 14 eldos in 
marg. Mb: e%ous M VS post efdos add. Gray 7; n pavh pavh Td dia- 
orhpara ofrwMarquard = rebcicona MV SB ws conieci: és codd. 
(dta)orhpara Tov erat in ras. deinde renov. Mb 15 Kkaréxyeyw 
éy maot Tots renov. Mb 16 (raf* ™mep avicwy renov. Mb 


17 5é efdos ws conieci: 5¢ 4 didoews R: det dtdoews rell. (d:évews in 
ras.Mb)  &vrbiyxpwinras.Mb = éudatynra: Marquard: éudaivera 


codd. 18 idia S 5} klynow] Selxyvorw R (xtv)etrat mpds THY 
in ras. Mb 19 mG] @ @ in ras. Mb Siaipeae ex Sialpeoty Mb 
21 pevery addidi : rabrov eiva: Marquard ov in ras. Mb 22 b1a- 


péve: renov. Mb 
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APIZTOZENOYT 


MévovTos eikos Kal Tas TOV POdyywv duvdpers Siapéevew. TO 


\ id “ , 5 > 4 5 > ©@ \ X la 
20 yap €l0os TOU TETPAXOPOOV TAV|TO, OL OTEP Kat TOUS TWV 


25 


3° 


50 


¥o 


SiacTndtTwy Spovs avayxatov eimeiy Tovs adrovs. Kadédov 
& eimeiy, Ews dv pévn Ta TOV TEpLeXoVTwWY dvopaTa Kal 
Aéynrar ary 7 pev dvtépa péon badtyn 8 7 | Bapvrépa, 
Stapevel Kal Ta TOV TEptexoevwy dvdpata Kal pnOnoerat 
aitay 7 wey o€vtépa Atyavos 7 5& BapuTépa TapuTarn, det 
yap tovs peragd peons Te kal UTaTNs ALyavoy TE Kal Tap- 
uTatyny (H) atoOn|ois riOnow. Td 8 aétody 7 ra toa da- 
oTnpata Tots avrots dvdpacw dpicerOar 7 Ta avica érépots 
paxerOar Tots datvopévors éoti: +o [re| yap badrys Kal 
mapumdtns TS Tmapundrns [wAcovdkis toov pedr@deirar 7] 
(kat) Atxavod || weA@deirar Tore toov Tore Grucov: Sri 8 
ov évdéxerat S00 diacrnpatov E&fs Keipevwy Tois avtois 
dvopacw éxaTepoy atTayv TepiexerOar avepdy, | eimep pn 
pédAAot 6 peaos S00 &Eew dvdpata, A7ndov Se kal emt Tov 
dvicwy TO aromov' ov yap Svvarov dtapévovtos Tov érépov 
TGV dvouaTwY TO Erepov KweicOat, Tpds AAANAQ yap éAe- 
tau | [@omep yap 6 Térapros an6 Tis péons brdtn Tpds 
péonv Aéyerat, ottws 6 éxduevos THS péans ALxavos Tpds 
peony Aéyerat.| TIpos pev (otv tadrnv) tiv d.atoptay 
tocaira cipnodw. 





2 yap conieci: 3’ codd. eldos ex aldos Ma 4 peve SH 
5 Adynrat| yévnra inarn 5° } Bapurépa) éxdry in ras. Mb de 


20 


supra lin. add. Mc y om. M 5’ 47,0m. VSB h 5& Bapurépa - 


(omissis drdry 5¢) R, in marg. B 6 dtamevet Marquard : d:apnéves 
codd. 7 Atxavos Marquard : péon codd. napundrn | warn 
sed map ante v eras. M : brary rell. 97 YrestituitMarquard  afo@n- 
aw S 10 trois ante érépors add. H II pdxeoOat | cvvéxeoOau R 
éort ante rots patvouevors ponit H re seclusi I2 wAcovants 
... 4 del. Meibom 13 Kal restituit Meibom Wore pwEeAwderTat 
(8 supra wore, et a supra peAwdetra: scr.) Ma wore pev toov wore 5é 
&tvicov H I4 avrots supra lin. add. corr. B 17 Td postea 
add Ma (ut vid.) 18 Aeyerar H IQ Womwep .. . Atxavods mpos 
péonv Aéyera: seclusit Marquard éxdrns H: iwdrn sed v post 7 eras. 
M: ixdrny VBsed trarninmarg.B 20 Adyera:inras.Mb: deinde 
4 litt. eras. quarum extremae ra: fuisse videntur ante mpds wéeany add. 
kai Mc  —_ &._:soody Tavrny restituit Marquard 22 trocavra} tadra H 
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\ X / / 7 ad +h 4 
Tluxvov 6& AeyéoOw expt TovTOv Ews ay ev TeTpaxopd@ 15 
dua Tecoapwv cvppwvovyTwyv Tay akpwv Ta S00 diacTHpara 
ovrebevTda Tod évds éAdtTw Témov KaTéxyn. Terpaxdpdov 
b€ clot dtjaipevets eEaiperol re Kal yuwpipor atrat at elow 20 
5 els yuopisa Starpovpevat peyeOn Siactnpatwv. Mia peév ody 
, on / 4 > > 4 > XN XS N 
(rovrwv) rv diatpécedy eotiy evappdvios ev TO wey TWKVOY 
€ , 4 > XN X XN 7 Ay ‘ 
neirovioy éote TO | S€ AowTOy SiTrovoy. Tpels 5€ Xpwpatikal, 25 
7) TE TOD padaKod xp@paros Kal 7 TOD HytoAlouv Kal n Tod 
poe a S a ; 3 / » eh 
Toviaiou' padaKkod pev oy xpwopards ott diaipecis ev 7H TO 
\ XN ? 4 nt / > 4 A 
Io Mey ToKvoy ék dvo xpwlparikGv diecewy edAaxloTrwy ovy- 30 
KeiTat, TO S& AovTov So peTpoLs peTpEtrat, Hutrovio pev 
/ n Ss / ed ed n~ XN 
pls, XPoparerh de dueves dmag, @oTE peTpetobar TpLolv 
f a 
nettoviots Kat Tévov Tpiro péper Anak eore d€ TOY Xpwpa- 
TiKOY TUKVGY eAaxLoTOY Kal ALxavds abrn Bapvratn Tod || 
/ ? € ? XN ? 7 ‘4 > > 
15 yevous TovTov. nptoAiov b€ xpepmatos diaipecis EoTw ev SI 
h TO TE TUKVYOY HutdALdY ott Tod [7T’] évappovlov Kal Tov 
duecewy (Exarépa) Exarépas rév evappoviwy: bri 8 eott | 
peiCoy TO HptdALoy TUKVOY TOD padaKkod, padvov ocvvideiv, 5 
\ ay s 3 4 / / 4 tid ‘\ XN 
TO Mev yap evappoviov dueoews Aeites Tovos civat TO de 
20 xpwpuartks. toviatov 5& xpeparos dialpects éorw ev 7H 
TO pev mukvov @€ nut|tovioy dio obyKetrat TO Se AoLTOV Io 
Tpinpurovidy eotw. Meéype pev ody ravrns THs Siatperews 
1 évyom. R 3 Karéxn ex xaréxee Mb: naréxeeS = Terpaxdpdou 
K.7.A. | in marg. “Opa TiroAcuatoy év ‘Apuportxots H 4 ante éfalperot 
una litt. eras. M all cal R 5 el yvdpiua éort Ta Statpoupeva 
peyebn Trav Stacrnuatrev H Statpodueva MVS 6 rovTwy addidi 
ravom.H d:a:pévewy post dor: ponit H = ruavdy in ras. Mb: pixpdy R 
7 Sirovoy] post ¢ litt. a eras. M 8 % Tov rovaiov| 4% Tov supra lin. 
add. Mb: jyurroviou R 9 oby om. R 10 xa) ante d:écewy 
add. R 12 tpets H d¢ add. Mc: om. VBS S:évet | e¢ in 
ras. Mb: d:éors Va anat Sore perpeiobak om. MV BSH bore 
... Grat om. R Tpioly Hurrovios Kad Tévou Tpirw wépe: in marg. Mb 
14 twuxvav R: wunvdyv rell. Atxavds] os in ras. Mb 16 7’ 
del. Marquard évappoviov] év add. Mb 17 éxarépa, restituit 
Marquard (lac. 2 syllab. R) 19 révos post eiva: ponit H 20 d:al- 
muKvd 
peats] afp add. Mx in marg. Mb(?) Vc § évapyov. uarax. 7utoa. 
S n 6’ 
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yd) 4 ra e 4 XN nw > @¢ “ 
ap.porepot Kivovvtat ot POdyyot, mera Tata 6 n MEV Trap- 
f / , ‘\ ‘N ¢ “a 4 ¢€ \ XN 
vTAaTH mevel, SteANAVOE yap TOY avTHS ToOTIOV, n S€ | Atxavos 
kwetrat Slew évapydvioy Kat ylyverat ro Atyavod kal 
€ / 7 mn a XN f rd f 
vmatns Siaornwa toov T@ Atxavod Kal pens, BOTE NKETL 


4 \ 3 , -” / ‘4 > 
ylyveoOar muKvov év TavTn TH Statpeoer. cupPaiver & dua 5 


mavecOat TO Tu|KYOY GuvLoTaevoy év TH TGV TETpAaxdpdwr 
Staipéoes Kal ApyeoOar yryvdpevov To SidTovoy yevos. Eilot 
d¢ dvo Sdtatdvouv Siatpecets, |] TE TOD padaxod Kal 7H Tod 
4 a ‘\ bh 3 XN , ‘4 > < 
gvvTovov. padaxod peév ovy éorl Sdiatovov d1all|peois év 7 
TO prev UTaTYNS Kal TapuTdtys Hytroviaidy éort, TO Se Tap- 
uTaTns Kat Atyavod TpLov Siecewy evappoviwy, TO SE Avtyavod 
Kal peons wéevte Siecewy? ovvrdvov dé ev 7 TO pey baaTns 
kal TalpuTarns nutroviatoy, T@v d& AoLT@v Toviaioy Exdrepdy 
> XN N HR > AN ef > 4 a 
éorw. <Atxavol péev ody cioiy Ef, pla évappydvios, Tpeits 
Xpwpartkat Kat dvo didrovor, Soar wep ai || TOY TeTpaxdpdwy 
diatpeoets, TapuTdtar S€ dvo eAatTovs, TH yap Hptrovialg 
\ a 
xpopeba mpds Te Tas Stardvovs Kai mpos THY Tod Tovialov 
xpeparos dialpejow> terrdpwv 8 obcayv TapuTarev 7 pev 
évappovios idia éori ths appovlas, ai 5 rpets Kowvat rod 
4 ‘ “n , n > 9 nm 4 
Te StaTOvou Kal TOD xpwpatos. Tay 6 &y 7 TeETpaxopdo 
\ f f a 
diacrnparwv TO pev vndTns | Kal TapuTaTns TO TapuTatys 
a *K na “* a 
Kat Atxavod 4 loov pedrwdeirat 7 edaTTov, petCov 8 ovde- 
od S » ¥ N\ > nfs 3 4 
mote. Ott pev ovv toov (havepov éx rns évappoviov d1a1- 
pécews Kal TOY xpwparikov, 6tt 8 Edarrov ek pey Tov 
diardveav) pavepdv, ex S& Tv ypwpariKGy otrws av Tis 
, 9 . f \ n a 
katavonoeey, «i mapuTarny | wey AdBow THY TOD padaKod 


2 abrys Marquard: airs codd. 8 S:alperts Siardvov 
H 9 oty om. R Io ante nurovatoy 5 fere litt. eras. 
(vid. xp@ua fuisse) M éort om. R 12 xal in marg. Mc: om. 
rell. 13 Toviatoy ex Hurroviatwy Ma Toviatéy post éxdrepoy 
ponit H Iq &...rérrapes in marg. Mb: om. R 15 boa 
ex 60a Ma 16 wapumdrat 5¢ rérrapes seclusit Marquard = wrapu- 
natns B: mapuma (7’ suprascr.) S dvety M: Svowy VS 19 idla 
FH: Y:0s rell. 21 TQ wapunarns om. R 23 gpavepov .. » 
Siardvwy restituit Westphal 
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, XN XS \ “~ ‘4 “ “ € “a 
XpOparos, Atxavov S& rHv (rob) rovialov' kal yap ai Tovadras 
dtaipéoets TOV TUKVGY eppedets haivovtat. Td 8 expedées 

/ > XK “ ‘4 4 / \ 
yevour dy éx Tis évavrias Anwews, el | Tis TapuTarnY pev 20 
AdBou THY Hytroviatay, Atyavov S& THY Tod HytoAlov xpe- 

KN “a “\ 

5 MATOS, ) TapuTaTny pev THY Tov NuLoAlov, Atxavov Se THV 
To} padaKkod xXp@patos dvappootot yap | gpalvovrar ai 25 
Totadrat diaipeoers. Td 8& mapumdrns Kal Atyavot (ro 

“ “ 7 \ ~ \ ? 
Atxavod) kat wéons Kal toov pedrwdeirat Kat dvicov dpdo- 

/ nm 

Tépws' toov pev év TH ovvrovwrepw diardv@, edar|Tov 8 30 
10é€y aot Tots Aottots, petCov 8 Grav (ris) Atyave pev TH 
» & XeVD n 
/ an 4 f \ nm f 
guvrovetatn TeV dtaTdvwY, TapyTaryn 5& Tov BapvTépwv 
TLL THS HptToviaias xpyonrat. 


Mera 8& ratra deuxréoyv wept Tod é€js broTuTcarTes 
mp@tov avrov rov || tpdétov Kal by afiwréoy 7d éENs ad- 53 
15 opicev. “AmA@s pév ody eimely Kata THY TOU pEeAovs hvow 
i \ ¢egn ‘ > € € > XN uA / 
Cnrntéov 16 E€ns Kat ovy @s ob els THY KatatuKkywlow BrEe- 5 
movres el@Oacw amodidovat TO ovvexes. ékeivor pev yap 
> ca , on n 4 9 mn \ > 
OAtywpeiy paivovrat THS ToD peAoUS aywyns: gavepov 5 éx 
To} TAnOovs Tév E€Rs TiWEnevwv Siécewv, [od yap 81a 
; f / N n € » ? 

20 Tocovrw | duvnOetn tis dv] pexpe yap Tpdv 7 Pavy dSvvarat to 
ouvelpew Boar elvat gavepov Gri Td éEERs otr ev Tots 
€haxiorots ot7 év rots dvloots ott év (rots) toro del 
(nrntéov dSiactipactw, AA’ akodov|Onréov TH pia. Tov 15 

I rou restituit Marquard 2 dumercis] éxuercts H experes | 
exuerets B: euwedts (« supra prius w scr.) H 4 jmtoAlov] 
nutoAtov M sed post jue una litt. eras., A: in ras. in qua rovai fuisse 
vid: Mc: tyrromatov VS BH 5h...» Xpeparos om. H 5é 
add. Mc Vb ] TS Atxavod restituit Meibom 8 peAwdetrat 
post dupordpws ponit H Io tts addidi It Bapurépwy rivt] 
Bapurévey napyndrn St Trav Baputévey ti B: Bapyrépwy in marg. B 
I2 xphonra: ex xphoera Ma 14 apopiCer@ar H 16 kal obyx 
@s of els 76 in ras. Mb 17 Stddvat 19 ov... &y seclusi 
ut glossema: od yap supra lin. add. Mb 20 &y om. codd. praeter 


R Tpiav | tidy B 21 guvelpew ex cuvhpew Ma (2) ovr’ éy 
ex otre Mb 22 rois restituit Marquard 23 axodov0éoy H 
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nm “ ras / mn 
pey ody axpiBH Adyov Tod EENs ovTM Padvoy arododvat, Ews 
dv ai cvvééces trav dSiactnpdtov arodobGcw: Sri 8 ~ore 
an ‘ n na / 
te éfijs Kat TH TavTehds arelpw Havepov yévoir’ dv | bd 
r } > nm XN “ ‘ Ss so 
Toacdé Twos enaywyns. TIiavov yap ré pndev eivar 


SidoTnua & peAwdodvTes els Gmetpa Téuvopev, GAN’ ecival 5 


Tia peytotoy apiOpov eis Sv diatpetrat Toy d.acTHaTwv 
Exactov to | THs meAwdias. Ei 5€ rotrd gapev jrov 
XOX \ 9 ~ oy a ¢/ € a 
mOavov 4 Kal dvayxaiov e«ivat, dnjAov Stu ot (rod) mpoetpn- 
pévou apiOuod pépn mepeexovres POdyyou E€HS GAAHAOV 
¥ nw >) 4 V4 nw 4 Q 
éxovtat. doxodcr 8 elvat (rowoiTwr) Tov POdyywv Kal | 
e f n , e € 4 
ovTo. ols Tuyxdvopey ex madatod xpdpevor ofovy ny vATH 

s\ ¢ , a, a , a 
(kal) 7 wapavyrn Kal of TovTots cvvexets. 

"Exdpevov 8 dv ein 76 ddopioca: TO mp@Tov Kai dvayKat- 
drarov TGV ovvTEWdY||TwY Tpds TAS eupedets oVVOETELS TOV 
dtactnparwv. "Ep mavti 5% yeves amo mavtés POdyyou ba 

n fn X / 3 , \ 3 AN \ \ \ 3_\N | 3s 
Tov EENs TO weAos Gydpevov Kal emt rd Bapd kal emi rd | d£d 
“A n a aA 
n Tov Téraptoy Tay éfjs 81a Tecodpwv 7} Tov TéprTov id 

f 4 i e 93 f 4 
TEVTE TUUPwVOV AaLBaveTo, © 5 dv pndérEpa Tov’TwV cUp- 
Baivn, éxpedrs €otw ovTos mpds Gmavras ots cup BéBykev 

ny expedh p wBEBnker | 
> 4 = XS ‘ > / 9 4 ? n 
dovpgpove eivar Kara Tous eipnuevovs apiOovs. Ov det 
5° ayvociv, Sti ovK EoTw adrapxes TO eipnpéevov pds TO 
éuperOs ovyKxetoda. Ta ovotnpata ex Tov SiacTnpdaTor: 

IQX \ , , n 4 \ \ 
ovdey yap Kwdvet cuLgw|vovvTay Tav Pboyywy KaTa Tous 
eipnyevous apiOuous exuedGs TA TVOTHPATA TUVETT AVAL, 

3 ro add. Mb: om. R gavepdy | avepoy S 5 téuvopey H 


6%v)3S + 8 wrv0avdy H Tov restituit Marquard  mpoeipnuévou 
&p:Ou0d Marquard : mpoeipnuévor (mpoeipy in ras. Mb) ép:iduol MVS B: 


(ol)ye eipnuéva: &pOu0l R IO To.wovrTwy restituit Marquard Il 
yvitn Westphal: 4v re H: Fy rell. 12 «al add. Marquard 7 
napavarn H (coni, Marquard): + rapavhrn rell. of rovrais cuvexets 
R: 9 rovros cuvexhs rell. 16 tev) roy H I7 rov... Tov] 
7m ...73 H 9 créyv Marquard: + codd. 18 aotpdovoy S 
AauBaverw Conieci: AauBdvera: codd. pndérepov Meibom Tup- 
Balver H IQ éxpedrs (€k in ras.) Mb: éupeads in marg. B oUTwS 
H ois H: éy ols rell. 20 aouugovors H Se H: om. rell. 
22 ovyteiabat| xiveicOa R 23 Kkwartoa S auudgdvey ivrav H 


24 éxpeA@s (exinras.) Mb: éupeadsR = auveordva: H: cumordvarell. 
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GAG ToUToU pH bmdpxovTos ovdev Ett yiyverar Tov ovTov 
dpedros. Oeréov ody Totro mpGrov eis | apxns Takw ov 
SS € ? nm \ ¢€ f ¢ > 93 \ 
pay Umdpxovros avaipetrat Td Hpyoopévoy. “OQpowov 9° éori 
TOUT® TpOTOV TiWa Kal (7d) TEpl Tas TOY TETpaxdpdwY pds 
5 GAAnAa Oécetss det yap Tois Tod avrod cvoTHaTos | TETpA- 
nm KH ~ 
xdpdots Evopevots Svoivy Odrepov bmdpxe, 7 yap cvugwveiv 
mpos GAAnAa, 08 Exaoroy ExdoT@ cvppwvoy eivar Kal” 
A A n nm x \ N > \ “ “ 
qv Symore TGV cvudeoviav, (H) mpds TO adTd cvoudavely pi} 
ay a nw 
én Tov | avroy Ténov cuvEx SvTA @ cLppwvel ExaTEpoV 
pe, ¥v 3 ION “ ¥ ' \ » n 
1oaut@v. “Eort 6 ovdé tovro avrapxes mpos TO Eat TOU 
avrot cvoTHparos Ta TeTpaXopda, TMpoTdeiTar ydp TivwY Kal 
¢_/ \ nm € f 9 > 
érépwy mept Oy ev tots Emerta pn||Onoerat, adr’ avev ye 
Tovrov TavTa yiyverat Ta AoiTa AypyoTa. 


"Emel 5@ rév dtaotnparikGy peycOOv Ta pev TOV cYpLhe- 
15 vov Tot SAws ovK | éxew Soxet Tomov GAN’ &l peyeder 
e 7 A n 3 as \ ‘ na , 
apicbat, 7 mavTEA@s axaptatoy Tia, Ta b€ TaV dStado@very 
TONAG FTTov Tovro wémovOe Kal 1a TavTas Tas airias TOAD 
n “ n , / , € ¥ 
PahAov Tols Tv ouphoveyv peycdert THloTEvVEL 7 aicOnots 
n Tois Tév Siaddvev: axpiBeotdtn 8 dv ein dradadvov 
20 Siactiparos Anis 7 54a cupdeovias. "Edy pév ovv mpoo- 
TaXOA mpos TH dobevTe POdyyw AaBeiv emt 7d Bapd To | 
Siudewvov ofoy dfrovoy 7 GAAO Tt Tov SvvaTav AndOjvat 
dua. coudevlas, emt To 6&0 amd Tod d0bévTos POdyyov An- 
I ovdty om, R 2 &pedros S 4 7d restituit Meibom 
mept ras| ras wep MVBS 6 junk MVBS 4) Fro H 
7 08 ex 60’ Mx: 60° VB 8 4 restituit Meibom py om. et 
T@ avTg Témy scrib. Marquard éé$ 9 9) 76H 13 &xptora H 
14 dtacrnudtrwy Bo aupddvwy Meibom: aupgwmdy codd. 15 dAws | 
$A in ras. Vb: &AAws M: &waAds Marquard Soxety in marg. B 
éy) conieci: éy codd.: 4 ei Marquard 16 @pioba conieci: Sprorat 
codd. dsapdver S 17-19 wéAA@... Siaddovwy om. R IQ Tots 
ex ras vel rats in ras. Mb 5’ del. Marquard 20 7 in ras. Mb 
22 dtrovoy| di in ras. Mb. fuisse vid. r: vel re: ofoy re rovoy in marg. 


23 él dé rd punctis post ér} V: dé scripsisse vid. Mb, eras. 
Mc (2): éml 5¢ 7d S, B (sed punctis in marg. additis) 
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mTéov TO dia Tecodpwr, cir emt TO Bapd 76 bia Terre, efra 
maAw emi TO | d€0 TO dia Tecodpwr, cir ent TO Bapd Td 
dia wévre. Kal otrws éorat 76 Sirovoy amd Tot AnpOevtos 
hOdyyou ciAnupevoy TO emi TO Bapd. av 8 emi rodvayrioy 


n nm ‘ f > 7 / “S n 
TpooTaxOf AaBeiv To dtadw|vov, evavtiws ToiTEeoy THY TY 5 


cuppoverv Anniv. Tiyverar de kal eav amd cupdevov 
/ XN 9 nm ‘ ‘4 . XN 
Siactnuaros TO Siddwvoy apaipeOh da ovpdwvias Kai Td 
b XN f / 9 x | 
Aotrov 61a ovpdwvias eiAnppevovy adpaipeicPw | yap TO 
Sirovov amd Tob bia Tecodpwv (da) cvpdwvias: Sydrov d7 
Gre of THY brepoxyy TEepexovTes 7 TO 51a Tecodpwy bTEpEeXet 
tov dirdvov d1a cvpdwvias Ecovrat mpds GAANHAOVS eiAnp- 
pevow brdp||xovot wey yap ot Tod da Tecodpwr Spor ovp- 
gwvor amd St Tob d€vrépov avrdv AapBdverar POdyyos 
oippuwvos emi To d€v dia Tecodpwv, and 5€ ToD Ay|POevTos 
€repos ent ro Bap bia weve, (elra madAw emi Td 6&0 did 
f a > 9 \ 4 ef > \ \ ‘\ \ / 
Tecodpwv,) eit amd TovTou repos éml rd Bapv dia wévre. 
XN f X nm , > A \ 3-7 can 
kal TéENTWKE TO TEAEUTAloY GUudevoy emt Tov bEVTEpOY TOV 
A) € ») € 4 C4 9 i) 4 rg oN > XN 
(riv) imepoxny Spi(dvt@v, dor civar ha|vepdr, Sri, éav ad 
cypgpovov Siddwvov apaipeO 514 cvpdwvias, Eorar Kat 
‘ X \ 4 bf / 
TO AotTrov 61a oUpdeavias etAnupEvov. 


n f “ 

IIdrepov 8 6p0Gs tadxerat TO Sid Tecodpwv ev apyxh 

, € \ , \ 4 3 / 
dvo révwr Kal juljoeos, kata Tévde Tov Tpdmov eLeTdoetev 
vw > / / \ \ Ss f S \ 
dp tis axpiBéatara: «lAnddw yap To 51a Tecodpwv kal pds 
éxatépw Tov Spwv adopicbw dirovoy 51a cuppwvias. dyAov 
61 ru dvayxatoy tas | Umepoxas ivas eivat, emesdymep Kat 


1 elra] efre H 2 7’ ém B: efr’ émlin marg. B: ef 7’ ém S Td 
51a wévre | rd supra lin. add. Mb 4 o0éyyosM VS ~~ rddel. Meibom 
q ante apaipeOy una litt. eras, M: at in ras. Mc: e in ras. Mb 
8 apnpeicdbw MVS: dpnpjodw BR 9 Tov] ris H dia restituit 
Marquard II dirdvov} post ¢ litt. a eras. M: d:ardvov B 12 yap 
om. B Spor | oc in ras. Mb: dp6o) R, B in marg. 15 elra... 
Teaodpwy restituit Meibom 17 tov Meibom: 7d codd. 18 rhy 
restituit Meibom 19 suppdvouvs H S:dpwvoy) da in ras. Mb 
24 dSirovoy Meibom: cuugwvoy codd. 
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toa dn’ towv adipnta. peta dt rodro TH 76 dkvrepov Bé- 
Tovoy émt Td Bapu dpigovrs 81a trecodpwv ciAnPOw ent Td 

Pe afl A nm \ XN , f N X 3 &N € / 
6f¥, TO BE 1d Bapdrepov Birovov Ext 7d | 6&d dpiovri 
eiAngddw Erepov ba Tecodpwv emi ro Bapd. davepdv 37 
5 Ort mpos éxarépw TeV dSpi(dvTwY TO yeEyovos GvaTHA SvO 
ouvexets EvovTat Kelwevat tmepoxal ds dvayxatoy | toas 
eivat bia Ta EuTrpocber cipnueva. Tovtwy 8 ottw mpoxare- 
oKEvagpEevwy Tors akpouvs TOV @picpevonv HOdyyov ext Thy 
atcOnow énavaxréov: ef pev ov gavycovra diddwvor, 
10 dHAov Srt obK EcTat Td Sia Teacodpwr Svo Td||vev Kai uiceos, 
ei 5& cuudwrvyjcovet 51a révre [réocapa,] dqjAov Sri dvo 
tévev Kal npioeos ~orat TO bia Tecodpwv. 6 pey yap 
Baptraros rp ciAnupéeven | POdyyov 514 Tecodpwv HpydscOn 
avugwvoy TS TO Bapbrepov dirovoy ent ro 6&d splCovri, 
15 Tov O° G&vraroy Tov ciAnupevor hOdyyov dia wévTE oUp- 
BEéBnxe cvpgwveiy TO BaprTtdtw, sorte | THs tmepox7s 
ovons Toviaias Te kal eis toa Sunpywevys Ov Exdrepoy Hyutd- 
4 \ ¢ “ \ “~ x 3 N € sa \ 
pidv Te kal bmepoxy [pty] rod bia Tecodpav éotly tnép rd 
dirovov, SnrAov btu TevTE Hytrovioy cupBaiver TS bia TeEo- 

> oY > ¢ “A f , ¥ 
20 adpwy | evat. “Ore d of rod AnPOevtos cvaoTHparos axpor 

* 

ov cvpq~arvncovew GAnv cvppoviay 7 Thy dia TévTE, Padiov 
ouvidetys mp@rov peéev ovv Ste THv Sta Tecodpwv ov oup- 


Il. 56 


30 


o7 


Ic 


15 


wvovor Karavontéov, | ewetdnmep mpos TH AnOévtt ef 20 


a n \ f e “ , 9,7 ¢ ff 4 9 
pxns Sia Tecoapwy vTEpoxy TpoTKETat Eh Exarepar Emre 

rad \ \ a 9 5 / , / ‘ 
25 OTL THY Oia Tac@V ovK evdexeTaL Tvpdeviay SeKTEoy. TO 


3 7d Bapbrepoy| 7d om. R Bapvrepov VaR: Bapirovoy MVbSB 
didrovoy R 4 €repov H: repos rell. 6 eleva: conieci: Kai uh 
éy ai codd.: ral uh wia af Marquard 1 wpoxarackevacnevwv B: 
mpockareckevacnevey H 8 dpi(évrwy M (sed (dvr in ras. Mc) RH: 
éptopav Va: aptopévey Vb rell. 10 d8ndnAovdr: B II cuupo- 
yvhowot M téeocapa del. Marquard 15 8’] réocapa MVSB: 
Téraprov R 16 cupwvety S 17 Sinpnuévns ex Sinpnuevny 
Mc: Snpnueyvny VBS 18 wey seclusit Marquard IQ 7mt- 
Toviaiwy H reacdpwy Meibom: zévre codd. 20 of] 4S 
25 Seuréoy Marquard: Aexréov codd. 
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n n f 
yap éx Tev trepoxav ytyvouevoy péyeOos Edarrov eort 
Sirdvov, éAatTove | yap bmepexer TO Sia Tecodpwv 7 Tdévw 
’ | yap PEX pov 7 t 

“~ va) \ 
Tod dirdvou' cvyxwpetras (yap) mapa mavtwv Td 81a Teo- 

f “ s a 7 4 ¥ ‘ a 4 
cdpwy peiCov pev etvar S00 Tovev EdaTTov dé TpLGY, ore | 
Tay TO TpocKeipevoy TH 51a TEecoapwv Edarrdv eott Tod did 
névre cavepov (69) Sti T6 ovyxelpevov e& adrav ovx dv 
etn bua TavGv. «i 5 cupdavodtor ot &xpot Tév AnPOevTov 
Podyyov peilw pep || Tvugoviay THs da Teccdpwy éAdtTe 
dt THs d1a TacGv, avayKaioy avrovs bia wevTe ovphovety: 
Tobro ydp éort pdvov péyebos ciupewvoy peTakd Tod 51a | 
Tecoadpepv Kal Tod d1a Tar. 


2 S:révov|postiuna litt.eras.M éAdrrom|éAatrrov R = Swdpyxer H 
3 Sirovov ex Sitrdvov Mc: d8:rrdévou S AAG ante cuyxwpetras ins. 
Marquard yap addidi 5 To] To MVBS 6 5} restituit 
Marquard : 8? H: om. rell. 10 rovTov H o¥udwvoy | inter y 
et o una litt. et in w acc. eras. M Te post peratt rou add. H 
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Ta éfijs rerpaxopda 4 cuvlimras H dieCeveraur KareicOw 
S \ Ss 4 , , cen f 
dé cuvady pev ray dvo Terpaxdpdwv EEfs pedAwdovpevar 
Opolwy Kata oxhpa POdyyos Ff ava pécov kowds, didcevéis | 
> w& , f LS apie f € ‘4 “ 
&° Stav dvo terpaxdpdwy ENS peAwdovpevoy spolwy Kara 


5 oXHpa Tévos 7 ava peoov. “Ord dvayKaiov Erepov mérepov 


15 


ovpBaivew tots é&ns terpaydpdots, pavepov éx Tov troKet- 
pevov | of wey yap Téraprot Tov éEns 51a Tecodpwv cvugo- 


“ “ A € . f Ss / 
vovvTes ouvadnyv Tomoovow, ot O€ || wepmror Oia TevTE 


/ vas a 
diacdevéw. def 8 Erepoy adrepov TovTwy wrdpyew Tots 
pOdyyots, bore Kal rots Ens rerpay dpdots dvayxatov Erepov 
TGV clpnuevwv trap] xet. 

“Hd 5 / >] , n 9 ? + A tear... n 

n S€ Tes HAdpNTE TGV AKovdvTwY TEpl TOD EENS* TPOTOV 

peéev xaddAdov ti wor éort To E€qs, Ewetra wéTEpov Kara Eva 

‘A ? 
povoy yiyverat tpdmov 7H Kata aAclovs, Tpiirov 8 ed tows 
“w~ n~ / 

auddrepa tatr éotiy éffs Ta TE ouVvynppeva Kal Ta Ste- 
f \ \ “a “a , 9, / 4 

Cevyzeva. TIpds 82) radra rowitrot ties éd€yovtTo Adyou 

td “ oy A “a © ee ¥ cf” 

ka0dXdov Taira civat cvoTHpata cuvexn Gv ot Spot Hrot ELjs 


2-4 bray... bray Sto] erat 8 re, 7’ &y supra lin. add., re corr. in duo, 
et re inscr., reliqua in marg. Mc: om. VB, R (sed ‘ postea alieno loco 


interponuntur’ v. Herwerden) - 2-5 ére pro Sray dvo leg., étijs 
~ ++ OXRMa Om. S 5 xérepoy om. H 7 rérapro B: 6 rell, 
cunpdver dyres H 9 de Meibom: vi codd. 12 rdde post 
étjs add. H 14 sovoy Mc (supra lin.), RH: dpvMBS — tpérov] 
tpém e corr. V kara om, H 8’ ei Marquard: 68 codd. 
oe H: 8é rell. ro.ouroy B I] ovoThara ex oveThua 
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APISTOZENOT 


cloly | emadAdrrovew. Tod 8 éfijs dvo rpdtot ici, kat 
6 pev (kad dv ré Tod d€vTépov cvoTHpatos Bapvtépw Spo 
kowds éorw 6 Tod Baputépov avaTHparos Spos) d&vrepos, 6 
5° repos cal’ dv 6 Tot d€vrépov cvothparos Bapvrepos Spos 
¢ fn 9 \ “ nm / , > f 5rd X 
éEjs éort TS rod Baputépov cvothparos d€vrépw Spm. Kara 
pey ody Tov | mpdTEpoy T&V TpdTwY TOTOU TE TWoOS KOWwvEl 

\ nm . F ahaa 4 ? \ o@ > » 
ra Tov és Terpaydpdav cvaTipara Kal Suowd éorw ef 
dvdaykns, xara 5& Tov érepov Kex@dptorat dm adANAwY Kal 
5d ? 7 DS a4 nm 4 fey XN 
Gpota duvarat yilyverOat Ta €ldn TOV TeTpaxopdwv: TobTo OE 
ylyvera. Tdvov ava pecov Teevtos, GAdAws 9 ot. Sore dvo 
rerpdxopda Sora Toratra ovpBaivew E€ns adAAnA@Y etvat 
@v irot Tévos ava | pecov eotiv 7H of Spor emaddAdrrovoew. 
cd ~ ¢¢n oe ¥ nx 4 > mn 
@oTe TA E€NS TeTpaxopda Spota GvTA H TVYnMEeVvA avayKaioy 

‘ n n ” 

elvar m deCevypéva. Paper 5é Seiv Trav Efjs TeTpaxdpdwv 
# € n S & 7 oN f / *K “ 
yTOL GTAGS pndev El||vat ava peoov TeTpaxopdov H PI 
dydpowv. TOV pev ovy dpoiwy Kar cidos TeTpaydpdwr ov 

4 9 , >. % / , n” > 9 ? 
TideTat avopxotoy ava péecov TeTpaxopdov, TOV 5 avopoiwv 
pep | bis & ovdéy ribecOat dvvarov ava pécov TeTpaxopsov. 
"EB be nm > / “N td X\ id b] 

xk 5& Tév elpnyévwy gavepov Sri Ta Spora kar’ Eidos 
tetpdxopda kara dvo Tpdtous Tovs elpnuevous ELAS GAANAWY 
TEOHTETAL. | 

’Aovvéerov 8 éort S&idornua TO tnd Tov ELAS POdyyov 

mEeptexopevov. el yap Ebqs of wEeptexovres, oddeis ExAYATIaVEL, 

‘\ > f 3 bd bP] ”~ \ 93 7 > 3 
pH éxAystaverv 8 ovk éumecetrat, py éurinrev 5 ov da- 
pyoe, 0 dé pn dtaipeow exer ode civOcow | Efe wav yap 

1 eioly in ras,Ma:om. VBS émadAdrrovety ex éreAarrovoiw Mb 
(ut vid.) 2 a0’... Spos restituit Meibom 3 dtvrepoy B 
4 dtvrépov om. B 6 tpdmwv Marquard: dpév B: gpoyr rell. 
kotvwvovow H 7 duo Meibom: davduora codd. éotiy om. H 
Ir ante duo 2 litt. eras. M votadta Marquard: ravra codd. 
cupBaive: B 13 4] #ro. H 15 } uh Meibom: ef uy ef wh B: 
ei ph rell. _ 16 dyduorov Meibom : dpuotoy codd. 17 Tl@ecOa: H 
dvéuovov Meibom: d8uoroy codd. 1] tav 5... rerpdxopdor 


om. R 18 rlOecbai ex ridera: Mc: rfOerau rell. 19 6¢] 5) H 
22 diacrhuata R 25 d:alpeoty ex diaipnow vel vice versa M 
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To obvOerov &k Tier pepov ott otvOerov eis Gmep kal 
Siarperov. Tlyverar d€ xal mepl Trovro TO TpdOBAnpa TAY 
dua THY TGV peyeOGv KowWdTyTa ToLdde Tis’ Davpacovar yap | 
ms tore TO Sirovoyv dovvOerov 6 y' éoti Suvaroy d.edeEty els 

6 Tévos dovvOeros by y’ eat 
duvarov els dv0 Huirdviasdiehetv? Tdv adTov 5€ Adyov A€yovae 
kal | wept Tod jroviov. Tiyverar 8 avrots 7 dyvota mapa 
TO py ouvopav Sri TGv SiaoTHpaTiKGY peyeOOv Evia Kowa 
Tvyxave. dvra ovvOerov Te Kai dovvbérov d:aoTHpaTos’ 810 


10 yap Tavrny THY | airiay ob peyeber SiaoTHparos TO aovyOerov 


15 


20 


GANA Tots Teptexovat POdyyous aPepiotat. Td yap dirovoy 
rd \ < f X 4 ? 7 4 > 5rd 
dtay pev opifwor péeon Kai Atyaves, aovvOeroy éotiv, dtay 
de péon Kal mapuTdtn, ovv||Oerov: de rep hapev ovK ev 
Tois meyeOeot Tv Siacrnpatrewrv eivat TO dovvOerov GAN’ ev 
TOLS TEptexovat POdyyots. | 
3 \ ra nm n as \ n \ f / 
Ev 6€ rats roy year diadopats Ta Tot 61a Tecoapwv pEpy 
, a) \ > ¥ “~ , > + 4 b 
pova kiveirat, [ro 8 WBiov tis dialedEews axivyrov éeortwv.| 
Tay pev yap dufpnto TO Hpyoopévov eis cuvadyny te Kat 
‘A 
didcevEw, & ye cuvéorynker | x TAELovwY 7} Evds TeTpaxdpdov. 
"ANN’ 7) wey cuvady ex (rSv rob 81a) recodpwv pepov 
r4 b] f 4 tf > 9 > f/f 4 , 
pdvav (dovvbérar| obyxeta, Sor e& avayxns év ye ravry 
\ as S f 4 f , € XN / 
Ta TOD dua Tecodpav pova pépyn KivnOnoerar 7 Se didCevées | 
¥ # \ “a N 4 bas > “A \ w¥ 
Ovoy Exel Tapa TavTa Toy Tovov. Edy ovv detxOH TO td.ov 
Y post xa} ras. M 2 adiafperov VS 5¢ Marquard : 5% codd. 


4 taonote H aovv0er ov Ma, sed oy supra @er et acc. et spir. add. 
Mc gy’ conieci: om. VSB: &y rell. 5 was post mddAuw 


ponitH s«ddraw)wras.in Mc: mdAa VS 6 éorly post duvardy. 


ponit H 5¢ Marquard: 8) S: 5é 6% rell. 12 dpi{ove: B 
13 post ovy@eroy in unc. quad. @Ad’ ev Trois mwepiexover POdyyas S 
17 708... éorw seclusi 1g dicit Marquard ‘ post 8 una litt. 
eras. quae y fuisse vid. M’: sed ego quidem ye fuisse suspicor. 
Quod si legitur, tum certe verborum translatione nulla opus est: 
neque, si omittitur, ordinem librorum mutare velim verba $8... 
TeTpaxdpdov post jppoopnévoy ponit Meibom 20 rey Tov dia addidit 
Westphal 21 pdévoy H dcvv0érwy seclusi 23 éxet 
Meibom: éxa: codd. wapd TavTa) mapa post raira eras, et supra 
lin. add. Mc Taira rapa VBS vo supra lin, add. Mb (?) 
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rns SiacevEews pun Kwvovpevoy ev Tals Tov yevOv diadopats, 
SjAov Ste Aelmerat ev adrots Tots Tod dia TeTodpwv péepect 
tiv Kimow eivat. “Eort 8 6 | wey Bapdrepos tay (roy) 
TOVOV TEPLEXOVTWY GLUTEPOS TOY TO TeTPAXOPSOY TEPLEXOVTWY 


TO Paptrepov Trav ev TH diacevEer Keynevwv [Suolws 8’) iv 5 


(0°) [kai] otros axivytos év rats Ton yevav diadopaiss 6B | 
dfvrepos trav (rév) Tévov mEptexdvTwv BapUTepos TV Td 
TeTpdxopdoy mepiexdvT@y TO dkvTEepoy Tav ev TH diacedEer 
Keypevar? duoiws 8 Hv Kal outros dkivyntos év rats Tév yevOv 
diagopats. “Qor’ ered) | pavepov Ste of Tov Tévov TeEpteE- 
9. 7 7 > 9 nm nm n an nw rd 
xovres axivytot ciow év rats Tay yevov dSiadopats, djrov Gre 
Ae(nour’ av abra Ta Tod 51a Tecodpwv pepy pova KivEetcbat 
év tats eipnuevats diaopais. || 
"Ev Exdoto Sé yévet Tooabra éotw dovvbera (rad) wAeloTa 
boca 9 nm 5 \ f lla SN \ f ¥ 3 ' n 
EV T@ OLA TEVTE. ay MEV Yap yEevos nTOL EV Tua] 
ra KA 
perwdetrar ev dialedfer, xabamep | Eumpocber eipyrat. 
dédecxtar 8 yey cvvady éx TOv Tod d1a Tecodpwr pepaor 
povev cuyKemsevn, n Se Sidevfts év mpoortiWetoa 7d i.ov 
didotnua, Tovro 8 éoriv 6 Tovos: mpoorebévtos dé | Tod 
Tévou Tpos Ta TOD Sia Tecodpwev pépyn TO bia TevTE ToP- 
nn ¢ > = A leg > s ION “~ 
mAnpotrar. “Qor’ civat mhavepov Sri, émedymep ovdey TOV 
yevav évdéxerat kata pilav xpdav AapBavdpevov ex TAEWVEaY 
9 / n nn b n \ s wy “ 
acuvGetar cuvre|Onvat TaY Ev TO 1a TEVTE OVTwD, [SHAOov 


2 Trois om. VBS 3 roy restituit Marquard 4 Tévev 
BR 5 meptexdvrwy post Baptrepoy ponit H duolws 8 et ral 
seclusit, et 8’ addidit Westphal q tov restituit Marquard 
Bapvrepos.. . weptexdvrwy in marg. Mc: om. VB: rédvoy weptexdvrov 
To 7b Bapurepoy dkirepoy tay év tH 5. S 8 mepiéxovTwy 
post 7d dfvrepoy ponit H dtvrepoy ex Bapvrepoy Mb: Bapirepoy B 
10-13 or’... eipnuévats Stapopais om. R 10 87: supra lin, add. 
Mc: om. VBS 12 Aelwar’ | efmair’ R xivetrat B 14 Ta 
addidi 16 umpooey om., et mpdérepoy post efpnra: add. H 
18 udyvwy Meibom: udyn codd. év mpooriGeioa Conieci: éumpoober 
reOetoa codd.: mpoorieioa Marquard 22 AauBdvouey B in 
marg. 23 év7@ ex ek ray M: éx ray VSB d7Aoy Sri seclusit 
Marquard 
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f , nm ¥ “ > 7 54 
Sri] ev ExaoTw yéevet Tooadra Cora Ta TAcioTa aovvbera Soa 
év TO Ota TEVTE. 
f > > 7 \ 3 4 io , 
Taparrew 8 ciwley Eéviovs Kai év TovT@ TO TpoBAHpaTe 
n~ \ ” ‘4 ‘ “ ae, € n 4 
TO@S TA THELoTG | tpooTiOeTat Kal 61a Ti OVX ATAGS SeixvUTaL, 


4 nm nm / 
5 OT €x TocoUTwY aovvbéTwY ExaoToY TOV yEevOV TUVETTHKEV 


514 n n 

doa éotiy éy T@ Ota TevTe. TIpds ods Tatra déyerat, Ort 

3 9 , 9 , ¥ . 4 a Ps 

é€ édatrévwv dovvbérwyv ~otar Tol Exaloroy TeV yevov 
»' 

ovykeievoy ex tAELOvar 8 ovdémote. Ata tavtTnv dé THY 

> “ \ n 
aitiay TovTO avTO MpOTov AmodeikvuTat, Ort ovK evdéxeETat EK 


4 > f nm a a rd A 9 9 
10 TAELOveY acvvGeToy ouvvTEOnVal TOV YE|VGV EKAOTOV 7 Oa EV 


20 


a / 
T® Sia wéevre Tuyyave dvta. Sre be Kal 2& €Aarrévwv Tore 
, 7, A “ 
ouvreOnoerat Exactov avray, év Tots eveita Seixvurat. 
N \ nn 3 nn > wv 
IIuxvov 5€ mpos muKv@ ov pedwdei||rat ovf ddov ovTE 
f nm ‘4 4 f nm 
Pépos avrov. LupPnoerar yap unre Tovs Teraprovs TO ta 
f ra 7 ‘ / vas “ / € 
TETTAPWY TYUwrElY PATE TOUS TEUTTOVS TO O1a TEVTE? Ot 
‘\ fg ‘4 ~ ‘4 3 ta) > a. ‘ N 
O€ OUTW Keipevot | TOV POdyywv Expedeis Yoav. TOV 5€ TO 
dirovoy TeptexovT@y 6 pév BaptTrepos d€dtatds eott mUKVOD 
6 8 d&vrepos Bapuraros: avayxatov yap év TH cvvagdy Tov 
p p Y yap «ev TH n 
“ \ f 5 f > A 
TuKvay bia Tecodpwv cup|pwvotyTmy ava pécov avTey 
n +7 a nn 
KketoOa. TO Sitovoy, @oatrws d5@ Kat Trév dsiTdvwv bia 
an / nn A 
Tecoapwy suppwvotytwy dvayKkatoy évy péexw KeioOat TO 


1 gcuvdera R daa ey Tr@ om. R 3 efwbey] v postea add. M 
4 was in marg. Mb 5 ovykelyevdy éorw ante Exacroy add., et 
cuverrnrey om. H 97 fora: wo? om. R: Zorat 100’ éxacroy om. V 
éor) post yevay add, R, Mc (supra lin.) post yevay add. cuveornnds 
doa éorly év TH Sia wWevte. mpds obs Adyerat Sri CE CAaTTévaY douvvbéTwY 
tay yevav SBVb in marg., nisi quod ouverrnxés om. Vb, trav yevav 


om. Vb, ray om. S 10 feras. M: om. VSBH 14 TeTaprous 
Marquard: 8’ in marg. Mc,S: om. Va: céocapas rell. 7) 7d H: 
post rw litt. y eras. M: ray VB 15 wéumrous Marquard: wévre 
codd. rq add. Mc: om. VS of S€) ovd’ H 16- post 
otrw litt. o eras, M expeAets CX euperets Mc: éupedcts VBS 
17 Bapvrepos Marquard: Bapvraros codd. otvraros ... Baptraros 
om. R 18 Bapvrepos B, sed in marg. Baptraros 20 KeioBat 


om., et efya: post Sitovoy add. H 7To| roy VS S¢om. S post 
kal add. éy ri cuvagy in marg. Mc, rH ovvapi R rd ante d:a reoodpay 
add. H 21 post rd litt. y eras. M: roby VSB 
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muKvor’ TovTwy 8 obrws éxdvTwy avayKaiov | évahdQ€ TO TE 
X \ XN 7 n~ ¢ ~ rd € SN 7 
TUKVOV Kal TO OiTovoy KetoOat, wate SyAOY STL O pev Bapv- 
TEpOS TOV TEpLtEexdvTwY TO SiTovoy d€braros ~xtat Tod em Td 
\ / m £ > If? ”~ 3_\ \ 3S f 

Bapd Keyevov tuxvod, 6 8 d&vrepos Tod emi 7d GEV | Keypevov 
mukvod Bapvtaros: of S& Tov Tévoy TEpLexovTEs Gpddrepol 

9 “ 7 4 ‘ € 4 > cn , 
clot TuKvod Bapvrarot, TiBeTa yap 6 Tovos ev TH diacevEer 
peragd TowvTwv TeTpaxdpdwv & of meptéxovtes Bapvrarol 
clot | wuKvod tO ToUTwY dé Kal 6 Tévos TEpLexETaL. 6 MeV 
yap Baptrepos rév (Tov) révov Tweptex dvTav O€vTEpds EoTt TOV 

XN 4 “ 4 , € \X 37 
TO Bapvrepoy TOv Terpaxdpdav TeEptexdvTov, 6 de d&TEpOS 
Trav (rov) Tévov TEpiexdvTwV Balptrepds éort TOY TO dLUTEpoY 
TOV TETPAXOpOwY TEpLEXOVTWY, @oT Eivat SHAov Ste oF TOY 
tévov TepiéxovTes Bapvrarot ~vovTat TUKVOD. 

Avo 8@ dirova é€ijs ob TeOjoerat. TO€||cOw yap: dxo- 
f “ n 

LovOjoe: dy TO pev dvrépw Sitdve muxvodv ent Td Bape, 
dvraros yap Wv muxvod 6 ent Td Bapd Spier 76 Sirovor: 

n X / 4 9 8 XY 3A > 4 , 
T® d5& Bapurépw di\Tdvw emt TO G€d axorovOyoe. ToKvdr, 
Baptraros yap hv muxvot 6 ént ro 6&0 déplCwry 1rd Slrovor. 
Tovrov 5¢ ovpBatvovtos dvo0 muxva éEfns TEAHoETAL TovTOU 
S€ éxuedovs 6vTos éxpwedes Eotat | cal Ta dvo dirova éhs 
rider Oat, 

"Ev dppovia S€ cat xpdpart d00 roviata EEjs od TEOHo ETAL. 

TiécOw yap emi 76 8&0 mpGtov: dvayxaiov bn elnep eotiv 

r évaAAat]| acc. add. et postea 2 litt. eras. Mc: évadAAdfa: V BS (sed 
évadAaé in marg. B) 2 Baptrepos Marquard: Baptraros codd. 
4 rov ém 7d Od Keimevov muKvod in marg. Mc: om. VSB 5 wukvov 
om. R Baptraros Marquard: Baptrepos codd. of} 6 B 
7 roovroy B & Ma, sed dy suprascr. Mc: wy R _ reptéxovres 
ex mepioxdvres Mc 9 Baptrepos Marquard: Bapvraros codd. 
roy restituit Marquard révwy R — weptexdvrwy om. R Io 7d 
supra lin. add. B: om. S Bapirepoy Marquard : Baptraroy codd. 
Tay TeTpaxdpdwy| ray supra lin. add. Mx: om. VS Il roy 
restituit Marquard (legit H) I2 réy rer.| réy supra lin. add. 
Mx: om. VaS 14 Sfrova] post: litt. a eras. M: didrova VBS 
18 diop{Cwy R 20 éexueAcoOa Supra € acc, eras., r suprascr. et 


in marg. éxuedrés ora: add. Mc: éxuedrés Zora (és Zor e corr.) Vb 
kat om. H didrova MVS 22 évapudnia S 23 64)5¢ VSB 
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eupeeAns 6 Tov mpootebevra Tdvoy | pity POdyyos ent Td 
va) mn “ ~ KX 
6&0 ovppovely qrou TS TeTapto Tay EEfs bua Tevodpwr 7 
TO TéumT® ba névte: pnderépov (St) TovT@Y adTO cUL- 
ra’ -”~ , 
Baivovros dvayxatov éxpedy civar. Gre 8 od cup|BHoeTar 
f 
5 pavepdy: evapydvios pév yap ovoa 7 Atxavos Técoapas 
TOvVOUS ANd TOD TpocAnPbevros apeter HOdyyos Térapros dv, 
Xpwparikn 8 ire padaxod xpdyaros «f6’ nusodiov pet] Cov 
> f f nA X 4 4 \ f XN 
abéfer SiudoTnpa rot ba wévte, Toviatov 5 yevopern dia 
? vas f , 3 bd f 
TEVTE TvUHwVyTE: TH TpocAnplevTs POoyye.  ovK et d€ 
. nm . 
10 Y€, GAAG 7Tou Tov TEéTaproy dia Tecoapwv cup pwvety 7 TOV 
/ \ 4 ‘4 > 29 / 7 ef 
mepntov Ova mév|re. Tovtwy 8 ovderepoy yiyverat, aoTe 
havepov, Sri expeArs Extras 6 Tov TpocAnPOevra rovov dpilwv 
podyyos emi ro 6&. 7Emt 5@ 76 Bapv TiWépevor Td devrepor 
Toviatoy didTovoy Toijoet TO || yevos, Gate SHArov Sri ev 
15 dppovia kal xpodpare ov TeOnoerae d¥0 roviata éEfs. *Ev 
diardve dé Tpia Toviata ERs TeOHoeTaL, TAEiw 8 ob 6 
\ 4 mn e / 4 ¥ n i \ 
TO TeTaprov | Toviatoy dpilwy POdyyos ovTe TH TeTapT@ bia 
TEegodpwy OTE TS TEuTTS da TEVTE TYUGovyjcet. 
"Ev T6 adtG de yéver ToUT@ dvo Hytroviaia EENs ov Te- 
20 Oncerat. Ti0écbw yap | mpOrov ent rd Bapd rod trdpxov- 
Tos Muttoviov Té mpooTebey HytTéviov: ovpBaiver dy Tov 
vas / 
dpicovra hOdyyov 76 mpooreOey HuiTovioy pTE TO TETAPTo 
\ “a 4 va / \ f ef 
61a Teco dpwoy cypgwvely MATE TO Tél TTH 51a WEVTE, OUT@ 
I dupeAys ex exueddys Mc: experts VS, B (sed in marg. éupedrys) 
3 Tey ante da revre add. R und érépw roto ex und’ érépw ToiTw 
M: und érépy trobrg VSB S¢ restituit Marquard avraéy ex 
abto Mc avT@ post cuuBaivoyros ponit H 6 épéte: B (sed 
apéfer in marg.) 10 GAA’ Hrot ex GAAa Tor deinde 2 litt. eras. Mc: 
GAA TotodTo VBS: ddAarov in marg. B réraprov] 5 S II d¢ 
in marg. Mc: om. VBS 13 ém) rd dtd ex) rd GEV (cum punctis 
sub én) 7d dé altero) B Sevrepoy roviatoy Ma, sed B supra Sedrepov 
et a supra roviatoy add. Mc 17 room. H IQ Hptroviaia| 
toviaia VS B et Ma, sed jut supra lin. add. Mc 7(@era: in marg. 
B,R 2I jutroviatov B 5y H: 8 rell. 22 7d 


supra lin. add. Mc: om. VBS 23 ouudwvety post dia wévre 
ponit H 
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“\ “~ ? 
Bey ovv expeAns €orar ToD Hytroviatov 7 Oeots. av 8 emt 
\ AN a ~ £ f nm ev nm 

TO Gf TEA Tod badpxovTos, xpGpa Eorat, Gate dHdrov Sre 
4 Ld A € n b f FT be nw « 

ey Statove dvo nuttoviata ov teOnoerat écijs.—Ilota Mev | 

a f ~ | 

otvy trav dovvbérwr dStvarat toa EFis TierOat Kal doa TOV 
dpiOov Kal ota Tovvavriov wénovOey amAGS ov duVdpeva 
ridecOar toa outa é&fs, Sédetxrau wept dé Tav dvicwr viv 
NEKTEOD. | 

Tluxvoy pev obv mpos dirdve kai ext rd Bapd Kai ent ro 

A) , f \ b] na lo \ , 

6&v riderat. aeoetenat yap éy TH cvvadi évaddAak A 
mn ced “ 

TavTa Ta Siactnuara, Wore SHAov Gri Exdrepoy EéExarépov 

Kai emt ro Bapv kat | eat ro dfd reOjoerat. 

Tovos dé mpos dirdv@ exit 76 fd pdvoyv ribera. Te- 
bécbw yap ai ro Bapts ovpBycerar 5) alatew ent Thy 
abtiy taow d&tra||Tév Te TuKVOD Kai Bapdrarov, 6 pev yap 

“n \ 
TO dirovoy emt T6 Bapd dépiCwv d£vraros fu TuKvod, 6 5é TOV 
4 > \y ‘ bw ap 4 ? , 9 A 
rovoy ént TO d& Bapvratos. rovTwy d3& aiTTOVTwY | él 
\ > N f 3 nn ? 9 7 4 > 
THY avTHY Taow avayKaioy vo muKva TiWecOat. tovTov d 
3 nn ¥ 3 ~ N 9 9 \ \ ‘ ? 
éxueAovs OvTos avayKatoy kal Tévoy emt To Bapv diTovraiov 
€KMEAT €tvat. 

Tovos 5€ mpos muKv@ ent Td Bapd | pdvoy riderar. Tt- 
Oéc0m yap eat robtvaytiov: cupBycerar 8% TO avTo wdAW 
? , 9 A XN ‘ >? NAN + all A 4 ” 
Gdvvaroy, émt yap Thy attiy tdow d&vrards Te TuKvOd 
mecetrat kat Bapvraros, @ore dvo TuKva TiberOa é€ijs. 

, > »¥ 9 n na \ \ 4 / 
Ttov|Tov 8 dvTos éxpedods dvayxatoy Kal Thy Tévov Oéow 
\ 9 ON 5 oN “~ ~ 93 “ ® 
thy emt TO O€v TOD TUKVOD expert elvat. 


tr éupeays MVB Tov Hpuroviatov post m7 ponit H 5 Suvdueva 
MH: durvdueéa rell. 6 dom. R 8 +d Bapv] 7d supra lin. 
add Mc(?): om. S kal éxt rd Bap post na) ém rd ot ponit H 
1o 67: H: om. rell, 12 r@ ante dirdvp add. R 13 room. B 
ouuBhoera| Bioera in ras. Ma 15 dpl{@ S 17 av’rhy supra 
lin. add. B mkva B 18 révoy Meibom: rotroy codd. 
Strovtatou expedH CX Sitomatoy éexpeahys Mc: dirovtaiov éxperays VSB 
21 ém supra lin. add. B 7d avTd post dA ponit H 22 abrhy 
in marg. add. B mTecetras post Bapvraros ponit H 24 Tdvov 


Meibom: rov’rov codd. 
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> | n 
Ev d:ardvy dt révou ed’ Exarepa jytrdvioy od ped@deirat. 
, n ~ 
Lup Bycerat yap | unre rovs reraprovs trav éEjs 51a Tecoapwv 20 
nm A 
ovndwvety pte Tovs wEeptrovs Sta Ttéevte. Avo 8& Tévev 
Ka a € 4 24)? ¢ 7 ~ f 
1 Tpi@v nutrovioy ed’ Exarepa pedwdetrary cvpp~wvyjcover 
* / XK 
5 yap H of TéTaprot d1a TETod|pwr 7 of wépmrToL bid TEvTE. 25 
XN N \ N 
(Am6é Hutroviov pev emt ro 6€¥ S¥o 6d0l Kai emt Td Bap 
dvo0,| amd 5& Tot Sirdvouv dv0 pev emi TO 6&0, pia 8 ent rd 
f 
Bapd. Acderxrar yap éxt pev 7d | d& TuKvdv TEeOeyevor 30 
XN 4 7 \ 7 3 ¥ € N 3 \ “~ 
Kat Tovos, mAelous S& TovTwy ovK ~vovTar 6dot amd TOD 
3 i A > N\ b | ? +N XN XN ‘ b| 
10 elpnévov Siactnparos émt rd 6&0: [emt 8& ro Bapv mvKvov 
? 4 ‘\ \ n 9 4 XN 
povov,]| Aelrerat wey yap Tov dovvbérwy 76 dlrovoy pdvov: || 
dvo dé ditova EEjs odKert TiPerar. Bore SHdrov Sri S00 povar 67 
6d0t 2rovrat a6 Tov Sirdvov emi 76 6&0" emi 8& TO Bapd pia: 
\ 
déderxtar yap, Sti ovre dirovoy | wpos dirdvm TeOjcerat ovTE 5 
4 9 \ X ‘\ 4 a 7 \ 4 N 
15 TOVOS emt TO Bapu StTovov, wWaTE AEiTETAL TO TUKVOY. aveEepov 
\ 
57 Ore ao Serdvov emi pev TO d£v dvo 6dol, 7 ev emt TOV TOvoY 
7 8 éxt 7O muKvdv, ert 5€ To Bapd pla, Hy emt | TO TuKYdy. 10 
> “ 
An6é tuKvod 8 évaytiws ent pev Td Bapt dvo ddol, ent 
dé rd 6G) pia. Adecxrat yap amd muKvod emt ro Bapd 4i- 
f \ 4 / > > # <Q # 

20 Tovoy TeOeysevoy Kat TOvoss Tpity 6 oUK | EoTat OOS, 15 
Aeimerar pey yap Tév dovvbdrwv Td TuKvdv, dbo Se TuKVa 
é&js ob riderat, date SHArov Ste pdvat S00 doi Evovrat amd 

t d:ardévouM VBS _— révov Meibom: sdyy codd. 2 cupBhoerat 
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Marquard: ouumeceira codd. 3 cuudwveiy in marg.add.B ray 
étfjs post méumrrous add. H 5 prius 4] #roa: H bia Tevodpwy eX 
Sia rerdprov Mc: da rerdprou VSB 6 ’Am> ... dvo seclusi 
pey | od pey S duo 650) ex d0o F of Mc: S00 8’ of VSB kad in 
marg. Mc kal ém)} 7d Bap... ula ds’ om. VSB 7 and SE Tov 
dirdvou... éxt rd Bapv in marg. Mc 8 51d ante ddédeuera: add. 
VbSB yap add. Mc: om. VSB TeOemevoy| réOnra R: 
TiWéuevoy H Io ém) ... gdévoy supra lin. in marg. superiori 
add. Mc: om. VBS II Sirovoy (post ¢ litt. a eras.) M: dd- 
roveyv VBS 13 af ante 650i add. H 14 8rt obre] dre 
ovdty H: gr: odd3e MV BS 15 pavepdy 5 Marquard: efpoy 
dé codd. 17 play MVBS 19 wurvoy ex dt) Mc: db VBS 
20 ridéuevoy H 22 ob riferat... Bapd. émiom. R dvo post 
6501 ponit S 650 post €voyra: ponit H 
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el \ 
TuKvod emit TO Bapd. emt Se 7d 6E0 pla (7) em) 7d Slrovor: 
WV Ds \ \ a wy 4 >_N ‘ 
ovte yap | muKvov apos wvKVG TiHeTaL obTE TOvos ET TO 
“~ \ XN 
d€v TuKvod, OoTe AciTETat TO Sirovoy. Pavepov by Ste amo 
“~ XN 
TvKvod emt pev TO Bapvd dvo doi, } Te ent (rdv) Tévoy Kai 
i ent TO dirovov, ent d& Td d&d pla, | 7 emt 7d Strovov. 

"And dé Tévov pia ed’ Exdrepa ddds, emt pev TO Bapv 

émt to dlrovoy emt S€ to d€u ent Td TuKvdv. “Eni peév 
XN ‘\ f x4 ¥ , 7 ¥ , 

TO Bapv dedecxtae Ste ovTe Tovos TiMeTaL | ovTE TUKVOP, 

@ote Aclwerat To Sirovoy emt dé TO G€U Séderxrae Gre ovre 

rovos Tiderat obte Slrovov, W@oTe NelweTat TO TWUKVOV. Pave- 
N . ow >] X , 7 9339 @ i € / 5 SN \ ‘\ 

pov on Ort amo rovov pla ed Exarepa Odds, Emi ev To Bapv 

N 

emt TO dirovor, || emt dé Td o€y emt TO TuKVdD. 

‘Opoiws 8 eeu xal ent rv ypoparav mAjy TO ye péeons 
Kat Atxavod didornua peraAapBdverat avti dSurdvov TO | yt- 
yvouevoy kad’ Exdotny xpday Kara TO TOD TUKVOD péyeHos. 
€ 7 > ¢ XN 3 _N mn , > \ \ “ “ 
Onpoiws 8 &€eu xai emt trav Stardvwv: amd yap Tod Kowod 

4 nt n 4 bd 939 ¢ eg / > \ S \ 
Tévov TOV yevdv pla ora ed Exdrepa dds, emt pev Td 
\ 9 \ \ f XN “~ f é ¥ 
Bapt emt 76 péons Kat Atxavod | diaornwa 6 Te Gy Tore 
tTvyxavn ov xa@ Exdorny ypdav Tv d:aTévenv, emt 5@ TO bE 

YXOVI THY XP ’ 
> \ \ f 
emt TO Tapapeons Kat TpiTns. 

“A / 
"Héyn dé Tice xat Totro 76 mpdBAnpa Tapécye TAGYHY: 
Javpacovor yap | m&s ovxt robvavrioy ovpBaiverr ametpor 
i > “ 4 wy ¢ \ 3933 ¢ f “~ 4 
yap Ties avTots paivovrat etvat ddot Ep ExaTEpa TOU ToOVoD, 
4 n n bd 
émerOnmep TOO TE peans Kal Atyavod diacTHyatos amepa 
I 7d dtd] rod 6fU S # restituit Westphal 5¢ ante 7d d{rovoy 
add. R 2 dre révos in marg. B 3 8) Marquard: 8é codd. 


4-6 wurvovd... ard 5¢ om. H 4 ed restituit Marquard 5 7 
om. B ém 5¢ Sirovoy R éml 5¢ . . . Sirovoy in marg. add. Mc Vb 
(nisi quod 4 om. Mc) fy om. R 6 amd 8é tévov pia add. 

in marg. Mc Vb: om. VS q-12 ém wey... wuxvdy om. H 
8 auxvdy] Sirovoy R 10 riferacom. R___ post rf@eraz Io litt. eras. 
M AéAeaimra: R Ir 6)])5& MVSB 14 S:rdévov] 5é 
révov R 15 xara R: «at rell. 18 7rd supra lin, add. Mc 

om. VSB péeons kat om. R xa} supra lin. add. Mc: om. 
VBS 19 tTvyxdvee BS Sirdvov B 20 Sidornua post 
tplirns add. H 24 reom. S 
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f 2 = “~ “~ € ? ‘ ‘\ 
BeyeOn paivovrat eivat Tod TE TUKVOD | woatTws. Llpos dy 
Tavira mp@Tov pev Toor eAcxOn, Sti ovdév padAov emt Tov- 

nm n K N n 
Tov TOU mpoBAnparos emPBAEWerev Gv Tis TOvTO 7H Em TOY 
f “ la’ ” “~ ‘ 
mpotepwv. Snrov yap Sri cai Tov and TO’ TeKVOD THY 
/ n n , f N 
5 €TElpay TOY OOGY ATELpa peyeOn TUUBNoETaL LayPavew Kal 
” 3 X “~ ‘4 > € 4 € / x ~ 
TOV and TOD SiTdvov [8] acattws [as| Td TE yap ToLodToV 
f \ cowed f f 
didotTynpa oloyv TO péons Kal Atxavot aneipa AapBaver peyeOn 
4 a“ \ f ”~ 
TO TE ToLobroy oloy | TO TuKVOY TavTO TacXEL TABOS TO 
x 7 
éutpoobey cipnueva dStacrnpatt, GAN’ Bums ovdéey ArTov ano 
can “ 4 ‘4 € S 20 \ \ \ 39 _ A “~ 
Io TE TOU TuKVOD dSvo ylyvovTat ddol emi TO Bapd Kal amo Tod 
\ na 
dirovov emt TO 6&0, @oattras 5é xal amd. Tod Tévov pia 
ylyverat é Exatepa odds. || Kal’ Exaorny yap xpoav é¢’ 
5 ed , f \ XN ¢ 4, va) > uf 
ExaoTouv yevous AnmTéov éoTi Tas ddovS: det yap ExaoToV 
hood a a A ”~ f 
TOY €v TH povotkh Kal’ O Tenépactat Kata Toro TiWEévat 





N , 3 \ 3 , e > ¥ 4 3 pia 
15 TE Kat TaTTew els | Tas émoTHuas, 79 Ametpdy eoTW eav. 
KaTa pev ovv Ta peyéOn taév SiactnydTev Kal Tas TOV 
Pbdyywrv Taves Gmepa twos ghaiverar etvar Ta Tept pedos, 
kata d€ Tas Suvdpers kal kata Ta eldy | Kal Kara Tas Oéoes 
memTEpagpeva Te Kal TeTaypéva. EvOéws ody amd Tod 
20 TUKVOD ai ddol émi TO Bapd TH TE duVduer Kal Tots cideow 
wpirpéevat T eici Kal dvo pdvoy Tov apiOudv, h pev | yap 
x rd > f ¥ \ n v4 9% ¢€ 
kata Tovopv els didcevéww ayer TO Tot ovoThparos «idos, 7) 
dé Kata Odrepoy didotrnpa, 6 te Symor exer peyeOos, els 
cuvapnv. snrov & éx rovrwy Sti cal amd Tod Tévov pla 
a5nT | éotar eg’ Exdrepa 6dds kal évds eldovs ocvaoThparos 
airlfa: ai cvvayddrepar ddol, THs diacedEews. “Ore 8° av 
2 éréx6n| ante x litt. y eras. M: éadyxén VB 6 & del. 
Marquard &s del. Meibom 7 AamBave pweyébe: H 8 rabrd 
in marg. B, R: avrd rell. 10 re Marquard: 85 codd. Il Tov 
om. H 12 ylvyera (tve in ras.) M 13 Sef yap exaoroy 
Meibom: 81a yap éxdorou codd. 14 ante xaé’ras.M = wemdpaorat 
(we in ras., fuisse vid. xaOdwep wéepacra:) M: wemépara: R: wemepacba: H 

« ; 7 > € 

15 re Marquard: ye codd. 4 conieci: ef codd. 20 ai 650) Mar- 


quard : 680) ai codd. 21 pdvov Meibom: révoi codd. yap om.S 
257’ |risR 26 cuvappdrepat (or suprascr.) H: cuvaupdérepor MVBS 
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TLS pay KaTa play yxpday évos yévous emLXEIpH TAS ATO TOV 
Staotnudtwr ddovs emioKo|7ety GAN’ Gua xaTa Tacas amdv- 
Tov Tov yevdv eis ameiplay éumecetrat, pavepoy Ex TE TOV 
elpnuevwr kal €€ abrod Tod mpayparos. 
> f XN XV ¢€ ? mn 4 “nN 
Ev xpopari 6€ kal apyovig mas | POoyyos muKvot jret- 
4 ad N ‘\ 4 » ~ 3 / f 
éxet. [Tas ev yap pOoyyos év rots eipnuevots yeverw 
“~ x na 
TOL WeKvoU pépos dpice. H Tévoy Hh TL ToLtovrov olov Té 
péons Kat Atxavod didoTynya. of pev odv || TA TOD TuKVOD 
pépn dopicovres ovdéy déovrat Adyou, davepoi yap eior 
TUKVOD peTEXoVTES* of 5& TOY TévOY TEpLEXoVTES edely OnoaY 
¥ “~ , v > 4 n \ 
éumpoobey muxvod | Bapvtarot dvtes audorepor Tov Se 
TO Aowrov SidoTnpa TEptexdvTwv 6 pev Bapdtrepos d&vraros 
édefxOn muxvod 6 8 d€drepos Bapttaros. “Qor’ ered) 
Tooatra pév éoTe pova Ta dovv|OeTa, Exaorov 8 avTav 
O70 TOLOVTWY POdyywv TEpLeXETAL OV EKATEPOS TUKVOD pET- 
éxet, SjAov Sri Tas POdyyos ev dppovia Kal xpépare TuKvod 
PeETEXEL. | 
"Ort 5@ Trav év TuKV@ KEtpevov POdyywv Tpets eior 
“ / n n 
XGpai, padioy cuvideiv, emerdnmEp pds TUKYG OvTE TUKVOV 
4 ¥ “” f ”~ ‘ bed \ , ‘\ 
TiGerat ovTE TUKVOU pepos. SHnAOV yap STL dia TavTHY THY 
airlay obk évovtat | mAclovs TGv elpnucvav yGpar POdyyev. 
"Ort 5@ amd pdvov toh Baputdrov do ddof elow éd’ 
éxarepa, amo d€ TOV AoiTGv pla ddds eq’ Exdrepa, Seixréov. 
oy , oe “A 
ww Se dederypevoy ev Tots Eumpooder, Sri | (amd TuKvod emt 
\ 
TO Bap Svo ddot claw, » pev ent Tov Tdvoyv 7 8 emt TO 
I émtxeiph ex emixerped Mc (?): émiyerpe? rell. ] wurvod pépos] 
suxvotmevos VS in marg. B % 71] Fro R 9 épiCovres Mar- 
quard : d:op{Covres codd. Sdéoyrat post Adyou ponit H 10 révoy] 
térov R II rov ante muxvot add. R 12 7d supra lin. add. 
Mc: om.VBS_— roiway S — Bapdrepos Marquard : Bapéraros codd. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 
BY ARISTOXENUS 


BOOK I? 


THE branch of study which bears the name of Harmonic I. 11 
is to be regarded as one of the several divisions or special 
sciences embraced by the general science that concerns 
itself with Melody. Among these special sciences Harmonic 
occupies a primary and fundamental position; its subject 
matter consists of the fundamental principles —all that 
relates to the theory of scales and keys; and this once 
mastered, our knowledge of the science fulfils every just 
requirement, because it is in such a mastery that its aim 
consists. In advancing to the profounder speculations 2 
which confront us when scales and keys are enlisted in the 
service of poetry, we pass from the study under consideration 
to the all-embracing science of music, of which Harmonic 
is but one part among many. The possession of this greater 
science constitutes the musician. 

The early students of Harmonic contented themselves, as 
a matter of fact, with being students of Harmonic in the 
literal sense of the term; for they investigated the exhar- 
monic scale alone, without devoting any consideration to the 
other genera. This may be inferred from the fact that the 
tables of scales presented by them are always of enharmonic 
scales, never in one solitary instance of diatonic or chromatic ; 
and that too, although these very tables in which they con- 


1 The references throughout the translation are to Meibom’s edition. 
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fined themselves to the enumeration of enharmonic octave 
scales nevertheless exhibited the complete system of 
musical intervals. Nor is this the sole mark of their im- 
perfect treatment. In addition to ignoring diatonic and 
chromatic scales they did not even attempt to observe the 
various magnitudes and figures in the enharmonic as well as 
in the other genera. Confining themselves to what is but 
the third part of that complete system, they selected for 
exclusive treatment a single magnitude in that third part, 
namely, the Octave. Again, their mode of treating even 
branches of the study to which they did apply themselves 
was imperfect. This has been clearly illustrated in a former 
work in which we examined the views put forward by the 
students of Harmonic; but it will be brought into a still 
clearer light by an enumeration of the various subdivisions 
of this science, and a description of the sphere of each. We 

3 shall find that they have been in part ignored, in part in- 
adequately treated ; and while substantiating our accusations 
we shall at the same time acquire a general conception of 
the nature of our subject. 

The preliminary step towards a scientific investigation of 
music is to adjust our different notions of change of voice, 
meaning thereby change in the position of the voice. Of 
this change there are more forms than one, as it is found 
both in speaking and in singing ; for in each of these there 
is a Aigh and /ow, and a change that results in the contrast 
of high and low is a change of position. Yet although this 
movement between high and low of the voice in speaking 
differs specifically from the same movement in singing, no 
authority has hitherto supplied a careful determination of 
the difference, and that despite the fact that without such 
a determination the definition of a note becomes a task very 
difficult of accomplishment. Yet we are bound to accomplish 


it with some degree of accuracy, if we wish to avoid the 
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blunder of Lasus and some of the school of Epigonus, who 
attribute dveadth to notes. A careful definition will ensure 
us increased correctness in discussing many of the problems 
which will afterwards encounter us. Furthermore, it 1s 
essential to a clear comprehension of these points that we 
differentiate distinctly between tension and relaxation, height 
and depth, and pitch—conceptions not as yet adequately 
discussed, but either ignored or confused. This done, we 
shall then be confronted by the question whether distance on 4 
the line of pitch can be indefinitely extended or diminished, 
and if so, from what point of view. Our next task will be 
a discussion of intervals in general, followed by a classifica- 
tion of them according to every principle of division of which 
they admit ; after which our attention will be engaged by 
a consideration of the scale in general, and a presentation 
of the various natural classes of scales. We must then 
indicate in outline the nature of musical melody—musical, 
because of melody there are several kinds, and tuneful 
melody—that which is employed in musical expression—is 
only one class among many. And as the method by which 
one is led to a true conception of this latter involves the 
differentiation of it from the other kinds of melody, it will 
scarcely be possible to avoid touching on these other kinds, 
to some extent at least. When we have thus defined musical 
melody as far as it can be done by a general outline before 
the consideration of details, we must divide the general class, 
breaking it up into as many species as it may appear to 
contain. After this division we must consider the nature 
and origin of continuity or consecution in scales. Our 
next point will be to set forth the differences of the musical 
genera which manifest themselves in the variable notes, 
as well as to give an account of the loci of variation of 
these variable notes. Hitherto these questions have been 


absolutely ignored, and in dealing with them we shall be 
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compelled to break new ground, as there is in existence no 
previous treatment of them worth mentioning. 

5 Intervals, first simple and then compound, will next 
occupy our attention. In dealing with compound intervals, 
which as a matter of fact are in a sense scales as well, we 
shall find it necessary to make some remarks on the synthesis 
of simple intervals. Most students of Harmonic, as we 
perceived in a previous work, have failed even to notice 
that a treatment of this subject was required. Eratocles 
and his school have contented themselves with remarking 
that there are two possible melodic progressions starting 
from the interval of the Fourth, both upwards and down- 
wards. They do not definitely state whether the law holds 
good from whatever interval of the Fourth the melody 
starts; they assign no reason for their law; they do not 
inquire how other intervals are synthesized—whether there 
is a fixed principle that determines the synthesis of any 
given interval with any other, and under what circumstances 
scales do and do not arise from the syntheses, or whether 
this matter is incapable of determination. On these points 
we find no statements made by any writer, with or without 
demonstration ; the result being that although as a matter 
of fact there is a marvellous orderliness in the constitution of 
melody, music has yet been condemned, through the fault 
of those who have meddled with the subject, as falling into 
the opposite defect. The truth is that of all the objects to 
which the five senses apply not one other is characterized 
by an orderliness so extensive and so perfect. Abundant 
evidence for this statement will be forthcoming throughout 
our investigation of our subject, to the enumeration of the 
parts of which we must now return. 

6 Our presentation of the various methods in which simple 
intervals may be collocated will be followed by a discussion 


of the resulting scales (including the Perfect Scale) in which 
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we will deduce the number and character of the scales from 
the intervals, and will exhibit the several magnitudes of scales 
as well as the different figuires, collocations, and positions pos- 
sible in each magnitude ; our aim being that no principle of 
concrete melody, whether magnitude, or figure, or colloca- 
tion, or position shall lack demonstration. This part of our 
study has been left untouched by all our predecessors with the 
exception of Eratocles, who attempted a partial enumeration 
without demonstration. How worthless his statements are, 
and how completely he failed even in perception of the facts, 
we have already dwelt upon, when this very subject was the 
matter of our inquiry. As we then observed all the scales 
with the exception of one have been completely passed over ; 
and of that one scale Eratocles merely endeavoured to 
enumerate the figures of one magnitude, namely the octave, 
empirically determining their number, without any attempt 
at demonstration, by the recurrence of the intervals. He 
failed to observe that unless there be previous demonstration 
of the figures of the Fifth and Fourth, as well as of the laws 
of their melodious collocation, such an empirical process 
will give us not seven figures, but many multiples of seven. 
Further discussion here is rendered unnecessary by our 
previous demonstration of these facts; and we may now 7 
resume our sketch of the divisions of our subject. 

When the scales in each genus have been enumerated in 
accordance with the several variations just mentioned, we 
must blend the scales and repeat the process of enumera- 
tion. The necessity for this investigation has escaped most 
students ; nay, they have not so much as mastered the true 
conception of ‘ blending.’ 

Notes form the next subject for inquiry, inasmuch as 
intervals do not suffice for their determination. 

Again, every scale when sung or played is located in 
a certain region of the voice; and although this location 
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induces no difference in the scale regarded in itself, it im- 
parts to the melody employing that scale no common—nay 
rather perhaps its most striking characteristic. Hence he 
who would deal with the science before us must treat of the 
‘region of the voice’ in general and in detail so far as is 
reasonable ; in other words so far as the nature of the scales 
themselves prescribes. And in dealing with the affinity 
between scales and regions of the voice, and with keys, we 
must not follow the Harmonists in their endeavour at com- 
pression, but aim rather at the intermodulation of scales, by 
considering in what keys the various scales must be set so 
as to admit of intermodulation. We have shown in a previous 
work that, though as a matter of fact some of the Harmonists 
have touched on this branch of our subject in a purely 
accidental way, in connexion with their endeavour to exhibit 
a close-packed scheme of scales, yet there has been no 
general treatment of it by a single writer belonging to this 

8 school. This position of our subject may broadly be 
described as the part of the science of modulation con- 
cerned with melody. 

We have now set forth the nature and number of the 
parts of Harmonic. Any investigations that would carry us 
further must, as we remarked at the outset, be regarded 
as belonging to a more advanced science. Postponing 
accordingly to the proper occasion the consideration of 
these, their number, and their several natures, it now 
devolves upon us to give an account of the primary science 
itself. 

Our first problem consists in ascertaining the various 
species of motion. Every voice is capable of change of 
position, and this change may be either continuous or by 
intervals. In continuous change of position the voice 
seems to the senses to traverse a certain space in such a 
manner that it does not become stationary at any point, not 
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even at the extremities of its progress—such at least is the 
evidence of our sense-perception—but passes on into 
silence with unbroken continuity. In the other species 
which we designate motion by intervals, the process seems 
to be of exactly the opposite nature: the voice in its 
progress stations itself at a certain pitch, and then again at 
another, pursuing this process continuously—continuously, 
that is, in time. As it leaps the distances contained 
between the successive points of pitch, while it is stationary 
at, and produces sounds upon, the points themselves, it 
is said to sing only the latter, and to move by intervals. 
Both these descriptions must of course be regarded in the g 
light of sensuous cognition. Whether voice can really 
move or not, and whether it can become stationary at 
a given point of pitch, are questions beyond the scope of 
the present inquiry, which does not demand the raising 
of this problem. For whatever the answer may be, it does 
not affect the distinction between the melodious motion 
of the voice and its other motions. Disregarding all such 
difficulties, we describe the motion of the voice as con- 
tinuous when it moves in such a way as to seem to the 
ear not to become stationary at any point of pitch; but 
when the reverse is the case—when the voice seems to the 
ear first to come to a standstill on a point of pitch, then to 
leap over a certain space, and, having done so, to come to a 
standstill on a second point, and to repeat this alternating 
process continuously—the motion of the voice under these 
circumstances we describe as motion by intervals. Con- 
tinuous motion we call the motion of speech, as in speaking 
the voice moves without ever seeming to come to a stand- 
still. The reverse is the case with the other motion, which 
we designate motion by intervals: in that the voice does 
seem to become stationary, and when employing this 
motion one is always said not to speak but to sing. Hence 
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in ordinary conversation we avoid bringing the voice to a 
standstill, unless occasionally forced by strong feeling to 
resort to such a motion; whereas in singing we act in 

10 precisely the opposite way, avoiding continuous motion and 
making the voice become, as far as possible, absolutely 
stationary. ‘The more we succeed in rendering each of our 
voice-utterances one, stationary, and identical, the more 
correct does the singing appear to the ear. To conclude, 
enough has been said to show that there are two species of 
the voice’s motion, and that one is continuous and employed 
in speaking, while one proceeds by intervals and is 
employed in singing. 

It is evident that the voice must in singing produce the 
tensions and relaxations inaudibly, and that the points of 
pitch alone must be audibly enunciated. This is clear from 
the fact that the voice must pass imperceptibly through the 
compass of the interval which it traverses in ascending or 
descending, while the notes that bound the intervals must 
be audible and stationary. Hence it is needful to discuss 
tension and relaxation, and in addition height and depth of 
pitch, and finally pitch in general. 

Tension is the continuous transition of the voice from a 
lower position to a higher, relaxation that from a higher to 
alower. Height of pitch is the result of tension, depth 
the result of relaxation. On a superficial consideration of 
these questions it might appear surprising that we distinguish 
four phenomena here instead of two, and in fact it 1s usual 
to identify height of pitch with tension, and depth of pitch 

II with relaxation. Hence we may perhaps with advantage 
observe that the usual view implies a confusion of thought. 
In doing so we must endeavour to understand, by observing 
the phenomenon itself, what precisely takes place when in 
tuning we tighten a string or relax it. All who possess even 


a slight acquaintance with instruments are aware that in 
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producing tension we raise the string to a higher pitch, and 
that in relaxing it we lower its pitch. Now, while we are 
thus raising the pitch of the string, it is obvious that the 
height of pitch which is to result from the process cannot 
yet be in existence. Height of pitch will only result when 
the string becomes stationary and ceases to change, after 
having been brought by the process of tension to the point 
of pitch required; in other words, when the tension has 
ceased and no longer exists. For it is impossible that a 
string should be at the same moment in motion and at rest ; 
and as we have seen, tension takes place when the string 
is in motion, height of pitch when it is quiescent and 
stationary. The same remarks will apply to relaxation and 
depth of pitch, except that these are concerned with change 
in the opposite direction and its result. It is evident, then, 
that relaxation and depth of pitch, tension and height of 
pitch, must not be identified, but stand to one another in 
the relation of cause and effect. It remains to show that 
the term pitch also connotes a quite distinct conception. 
By the term pitch we mean to indicate a certain per- 12 
sistence, as it were, or stationary position of the voice. 
And let us not be alarmed by the theory which reduces 
notes to motions and asserts sound in general to be a 
motion, as though our definition involved the proposition 
that under certain circumstances motion will, instead of 
moving, be stationary and at rest. The definition of pitch 
as a certain condition of motion—call it ‘equability’ or 
‘identity,’ or by any more enlightening term you can find— 
will not affect our position. We shall none the less describe 
the voice as stationary when our senses assure us that it is 
neither ascending nor descending, simply fixing on this 
term as descriptive of such a state of the voice without any 
further implications. To proceed, then, the voice appears 
to act thus in singing ; it moves in making an interval, it is 
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stationary on the note. Now if we use the term ‘motion’ 
and say ‘ the voice moves’ in cases where, according to the 
physical theory, it undergoes a change in the rate of motion ; 
and if, again, we use the term ‘ rest’ and say ‘ the voice rests ’ 
in cases where this change in the rate of motion has ceased, 
and the motion has become uniform, our musical theory is 
not thereby affected. For it is plain enough that the term 
‘motion’ in the physical sense covers both ‘motion’ and 
‘rest’ in the sense in which we employ them. Sufficient 
has been said on this point here; elsewhere it has been 
treated more fully and clearly. 

13 To resume; it now being clear that pitch is distinct from 
tension or relaxation, the former being, as we say, a rest of 
the voice, the latter, as we have seen, motions, our next 
task is to understand that it is distinct from the remaining 
phenomena of height and depth of pitch. Now, our pre- 
vious observations have shown that the voice is, as a matter 
of fact, in a state of rest after a transition to height or depth ; 
yet the following considerations will make it clear that 
pitch, though a rest of the voice, is a phenomenon distinct 
from both. We must understand that for the voice to be 
stationary means its remaining at one pitch ; and this will 
happen equally whether it becomes stationary at a high 
pitch or a low. If pitch, then, be met in high notes as well 
as low notes—and the voice, as we have shown, must of 
necessity be capable of becoming stationary on both alike— 
it follows that, inasmuch as height and depth are absolutely 
incompatible, pitch, which is a phenomenon common to 
both, must be distinct from one and the other alike. Enough 
has now been said to show that pitch, height and depth of 
pitch, and tension and relaxation of pitch are five con- 
ceptions which do not admit of any identification zwzer se. 

The next point for our consideration is whether distance 
on the line of pitch admits of infinite extension or diminu- 
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tion. There is no difficulty in seeing that if we refer solely 14 
to musical sounds, such infinite extension and diminution 
are impossible. For every musical instrument and for every 
human voice there is a maximum compass which they 
cannot exceed, and a minimum interval, less than which 
they cannot produce. No organ of sound can indefinitely 
enlarge its range or indefinitely reduce its intervals : in both 
cases it reaches a limit. Each of these limits must be 
determined by a reference to that which produces the sound 
and to that which discriminates it—the voice, namely, and 
the ear. What the voice cannot produce and the ear 
cannot discriminate must be excluded from the available 
and practically possible range of musical sound. In the 
progress 7x parvitatem the voice and the ear seem to fail at 
the same point. The voice cannot differentiate, nor can 
the ear discriminate, any interval smaller than the smallest 
diesis, So as to determine what fraction it is of a diesis or of 
any other of the known intervals. In the progress ix 
magnitudinem the power of the ear may perhaps be con- 
sidered to stretch beyond that of the voice, though to no 
very great distance. In any case, whether we are to assume 
the same limit for voice and ear in both directions, or 
whether we are to suppose it to be the same in the progress 
in parvitatem but different in the progress 7” magnitudinem, 
the fact remains that there is a maximum and minimum 
limit of distance on the line of pitch, either common to 15 
voice and ear, or peculiar to each. It is clear, then, that 
distance of high and low on the line of pitch, regarded in 
relation to voice and ear, is incapable of infinite extension or 
infinitesimal diminution. Whether, regarding the constitution 
of melody in the abstract, we are bound to admit such an 
infinite progress, is a question demanding a different method 
of reasoning not required for our present purpose, and we 
shall accordingly reserve its discussion for a later occasion. 
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The question of distance on the line of pitch being 


- disposed of, we shall proceed to define a note. Briefly, 


16 


17 


it is the incidence of the voice upon one point of pitch. 
Whenever the voice is heard to remain stationary on one 
pitch, we have a note qualified to take a place in a 
melody. 

An interval, on the other hand, is the distance bounded 
by two notes which have not the same pitch. For, roughly 
speaking, an interval is a difference between points of pitch, 
a space potentially admitting notes higher than the lower of 
the two points of pitch which bound the interval, and lower 
than the higher of them. A difference between points of 
pitch depends on degrees of tension. 

A scale, again, is to be regarded as the compound of two 
or more intervals. Here we would ask our hearers to 
receive these definitions in the right spirit, not with jealous 
scrutiny of the degree of their exactness. We would ask 
him to aid us with his intelligent sympathy, and to consider 
our definition sufficiently instructive when it puts him in 
the way of understanding the thing defined. To supply a 
definition which affords an unexceptionable and exhaustive 
analysis is a difficult task in the case of all fundamental 
motions, and by no means least difficult in the case of the 
note, the interval, and the scale. 

We must now endeavour to classify first intervals and 
then scales according to all those principles of division that 
are of practical use. The first classification of intervals 
distinguishes them by their compass, the second regards 
them as concordant or discordant, the third as simple or 
compound, the fourth divides them according to the 
musical genus, the fifth as rational or irrational. As all 
other classifications are of no practical use, let us disregard 
them for the present. 


In seales will be found, with one exception, all the dis- 
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tinctions which we have met in intervals. It is obvious 
that scales may differ both in compass and owing to the 
fact that the notes bounding that compass may be either 
concordant or discordant. The third, however, of the dis- 
tinctions mentioned in the case of intervals cannot exist 
in the case of scales. Evidently we cannot have simple 
and compound scales, at least not in the same way as we 
had simple and compound intervals. The fourth dis- 
tinction—that according to genera—must also exist in the 
case of scales, some of them being diatonic, some chromatic, 
and some enharmonic. It is obvious that they also admit 
the fifth principle of division: some are bounded by a 
rational, and some by an irrational, interval. To these four 
there must be added three other classifications. First, 
there is that into the conjunct scales, the disjunct scales, 
and the scales that are a combination of both; every scale, 
provided it is of a certain compass, becomes either conjunct 
or disjunct, or else combines both these qualities—for cases 
are to be seen where the latter process takes place. There 
is, secondly, the division into transilient and continuous, 
every scale belonging to one category or the other; and 
finally, that into single, double, and multiple, as all without 18 
exception admit of classification under these heads. An 
explanation of each of these terms will be given in the 
sequel. 

Starting from these definitions and classifications we 
must seek to indicate in outline the nature of melody. We 
have already observed that here the motion of the voice 
must be by intervals; herein, then, lies the. distinction 
between the melody of music and of speech—for there is 
also a kind of melody in speech which depends upon the 
accents of words, as the voice in speaking rises and sinks 
by a natural law. Again, melody which accords with 
the laws of harmony is not constituted by intervals and 
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notes alone. Collocation upon a definite principle is also 
indispensable, it being obvious that intervals and notes are 
equally constituents of melody which violates the laws of 
harmony. It follows that the most important and signi- 
ficant factor in the right constitution of melody is the 
principle of collocation in general as well as its special 
laws. We see, then, that musical melody differs from the 
melody of speech, on the one hand, in employing motion 
by intervals, and from faulty melody, on the other hand, 
melody which violates the laws of harmony, by the different 
I9 manner in which it collocates the simple intervals. What 
this manner is will be shown in the sequel ; for the present 
it will suffice to insist on the fact that, though melody which 
accords with the laws of harmony admits of many variations 
in collocating the intervals, there is yet one invariable 
attribute that can be predicated of every such melody, of 
so great importance that with its removal the harmony 
disappears. A full explanation will be given in the course 
of the treatise. For the present we content ourselves with 
this definition of musical melody in contradistinction to 
the other species, but it must be understood that we have 
supplied a mere outline without as yet reviewing the details. 
Our next step will be to enumerate the genera into which 
melody in general may be divided. These are apparently 
three in number. Any melody we take that is harmonized 
on one principle is diatonic or chromatic or enharmonic. 
Of these genera the diatonic must be granted to be 
the first and oldest, inasmuch as mankind lights upon 
it before the others; the chromatic comes next. The 
enharmonic 1s the third and most recondite; and it is only 
at a late stage, and with great labour and difficulty, that 
the ear becomes accustomed to it. 
We shall now return to the second of the distinctions 
in intervals previously enumerated, and shall proceed to 
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examine one of the two classes there contrasted. ‘These 
classes consist, as was remarked, of concords and discords, 20 
and it is the former that we shall now take for consideration. 
We shall endeavour to establish the facts with regard to one 
of the many points in which concords differ, namely respect 
of compass. The nature of melody in the abstract deter- 
mines which concord has the least compass. Though many 
smaller intervals than the-Fourth occur in melody, they are 
without exception discords. But while the least concordant 
interval is thus determined, we find no similar determination 
for the greatest; for as far at any rate as the nature of 
melody in the abstract is concerned, concords seem capable 
of infinite extension just as much as discords. If we add 
to an octave any concord, whether greater than, equal to, 
or less than, an octave, the sum is a concord. From this 
point of view, then, there is no maximum concord. If, 
however, we regard our practical capacities—in other words, 
the capacities of the human voice and of instruments—there 
is apparently such a maximum, the interval, namely, com- 
posed of two octaves and a Fifth. The compass of three 
octaves is, as a matter of fact, beyond our reach. We must 
of course determine the compass of the maximum concord 
by the pitch and limits of some ove instrument. For 
doubtless we should find an interval greater than the above- 
mentioned three octaves between the highest note of the 
soprano clarinet, and the lowest note of the bass clarinet ; 
and again between the highest note of a clarinet player ay 
performing with the speaker open, and the lowest note of 
a clarinet player performing with the speaker closed. A 
similar relation, too, would be found to exist between the 
voices of a child and a man. It is, indeed, from cases 
such as these that we come to know the large concords. 
For it is from voices of different ages, and instruments of 
different measurements that we have learned that the interval 
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of three octaves, of four octaves, and even greater intervals 
than these are concordant. Our conclusion then 1s that, 
while the smallest concord is given by the nature of abstract 
melody, the greatest is only determined by our capabilities. 

That the concordant intervals are eight in number will 
be readily admitted. ... 

The determination of the interval of a tone is our next 
task. A tone is the difference in compass between the 
first two concords, and may be divided by three lowest 
denominators, as melody admits of half tones, thirds of 
tones, and quarter-tones, while undeniably rejecting any 
interval less than these. Let us designate the smallest of 
these intervals the smallest enharmonic diesis, the next the 
smallest chromatic diesis, and the greatest a semitone. 


Let us now set ourselves to consider the origin and 
22 nature of the differences of the genera. Our attention 
must be directed to the smallest of the concords, that of 
which the compass is usually occupied by four notes— 
whence its ancient name. [Now since in such an interval 
the notes may be arranged in many different orders, what 
order are we to choose for consideration? One in which 
the fixed notes and the notes that change with the variation 
in genus are equal in number. An example of the order 
required will be found in the interval between the Mese 
and the Hypate: here, while the two intermediate notes 
vary, the two extremes are left unchanged by genus-variation. ] 
Let this then be granted. Further, while there are several 
groups of notes which fill this scheme of the Fourth, each 
distinguished by its own special nomenclature, there is one 
which, as being more familiar than any other to the student 
of music, may be selected as that wherein we shall consider 
how variation of genus makes its appearance. It consists 
of the Mese, Lichanus, Parhypate, and Hypate. 
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That variation of genus arises through the raising and 
lowering of the movable notes is obvious; but the locus 
of the variation of these notes requires discussion. The 
locus of the variation of the Lichanus is a tone, for this 
note is never nearer the Mese than the interval of a tone, 
and never further from it than the interval of two tones. 
The lesser of these extreme intervals is recognized as 
legitimate by those who have grasped the principle of the 
Diatonic Genus, and those who have not yet mastered it 23 
can be led by particular instances to the same admission. 
The greater of these extreme intervals, on the other hand, 
finds no such universal acceptance; but the reason for 
this must be postponed to the sequel. That there is a style 
of composition which demands a Lichanus at a distance of 
two tones from the Mese, and that far from being con- 
temptible it is perhaps the noblest of all styles—this is 
a truth which is indeed far from patent to most musical 
students of to-day, though it would become so if they were 
led to the apprehension of it by the aid of concrete 
examples. But to any one who possesses an adequate 
acquaintance with the first and second styles of ancient 
music, it is an indisputable truth. Theorists who are 
only familiar with the style of composition now in vogue 
naturally exclude the two-tone Lichanus, the prevailing 
tendency being to the use of the higher Lichani. The 
ground of this fashion lies in the perpetual striving after 
sweetness, attested by the fact that time and attention 
are mostly devoted to chromatic music, and that when 
the enharmonic is introduced, it is approximated to the 
chromatic, while the ethical character of the music suffers 
a corresponding deflection. Without carrying this line of 
thought any further, we shall assume the locus of the 
Lichanus to be a tone, and that of the Parhypate to be 


the smallest diesis, as the latter note is never nearer to the 
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Hypate than a diesis, and never further from it than a 
semitone. For the loci do not overlap; their point of 
contact serves as a limit to both of them. The point 
of pitch upon which the Parhypate in its ascent meets the 
Lichanus in its descent supplies a boundary to the loci, 

24 the lower locus being that of the Parhypate, the higher that 
of the Lichanus. 

Having thus determined the total loci of the Lichanus 
and Parhypate, we shall now proceed to ascertain their loci 
as qualified by genus and shade. The proper method of 
investigating whether the Fourth can be expressed in terms 
of any lower intervals, or whether it is incommensurable 
with them all, is given in my chapter on ‘Intervals ascer- 
tained by the principle of Concord.’ Here we shall assume 
that its apparent value is correct, and that it consists of two 
and a half tones. Again, we shall apply the term Pycnum? 
to the combination of two intervals, the sum of which is 
less than the complement that makes up the Fourth. Let 
us now, starting from the lower of the two fixed notes, 
take the least Pycnum: it will consist of the two least 
enharmonic dieses; while a second Pycnum, taken from 
the same note, will consist of two of the least chromatic 
dieses. This gives the two lowest Lichani of two genera— 
the enharmonic and the chromatic ; the enharmonic Lichani 
being in general, as we saw, the lowest, the chromatic 
coming next, and the diatonic being the highest. Again, 
let a third Pycnum be taken, still from the same note; then 
a fourth, which is equal to a tone; then fifthly, from the 
same note, let there be taken a scale consisting of a tone 
and a quarter; then a sixth scale consisting of a tone and 
a half. We have already mentioned the Lichani bounding 

25 the first and the second Pycna ; that bounding the third is 
chromatic, and the special chroma to which it belongs is 
1 i. e. ‘close,’ ‘compressed.’ 
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called the Hemiolic. The Lichanus bounding the fourth 
Pycnum is also chromatic, and the special class to which it 
belongs is called the Zonic Chromatic. The fifth scale is 
too great for a Pycnum, for here the sum of the intervals 
between the Hypate and Parhypate and between the Par- 
hypate and the Lichanus is equal to the interval between 
the Lichanus and the Mese. The Lichanus bounding this 
scale. is the lowest diatonic. The sixth scale we assumed is 
bounded by the highest diatonic Lichanus. Thus the 
lowest chromatic Lichanus is one-sixth of a tone higher 
than the lowest enharmonic; since the chromatic diesis 
is greater than the enharmonic by one-twelfth of a tone— 
the third of a quantity being one-twelfth greater than the 
fourth—and similarly the two chromatic dieses exceed the 
two enharmonic by double that quantity, namely one-sixth 
—an interval smaller than the smallest admitted in melody. 
Such intervals are not melodic elements, or in other words 
cannot take an independent place in a scale. Again, the 
lowest diatonic Lichanus is seven-twelfths of a tone higher 
than the lowest chromatic; for from the former to the 
Lichanus of the hemiolic chroma is half a tone; from this 
Lichanus to the enharmonic is a diesis; from the enhar- 
monic Lichanus to the lowest chromatic is one-sixth of 
a tone; while from the lowest chromatic to that of the 
hemiolic chroma is one-twelfth of a tone. But as a quarter 26 
consists of three-twelfths, it is clear that there is the interval 
just mentioned between the lowest diatonic and the lowest 
chromatic Lichanus. The highest diatonic Lichanus is 
higher than the lowest diatonic by a diesis. These con- 
siderations show the locus of each of the Lichani. Every 
Lichanus below the chromatic is enharmonic, every Lichanus 
below the diatonic is chromatic down to the lowest chroma- 
tic, and every Lichanus lower than the highest diatonic is 
diatonic down to the lowest diatonic. For-we must regard 
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the Lichani as infinite in number. Let the voice become 
stationary at any point in the locus of the Lichanus here 
demonstrated, and the result is a Lichanus. In the locus 
of the Lichanus there is no empty space—no space incapable 
of admitting a Lichanus. The point we are discussing is 
one of no little importance. Other musicians only dispute 
as to the position of the Lichanus—whether, for instance, 
the Lichanus in the enharmonic species is two tones re- 
moved from the Mese or holds a higher position, thus 
assuming but one enharmonic Lichanus; we, on the other 
hand, not only assert that there is a plurality of Lichani 
in each class, but even declare that their number is infinite. 
Passing from the Lichani we find but two loci for the 
Parhypate, one common to the diatonic and chromatic 
genus and one peculiar to the enharmonic. For two of the 
genera have the Parhypate in common. Every Parhy- 
27 pate lower than the lowest chromatic is enharmonic; every 
other down to this point of limitation is chromatic and 
diatonic. As regards the intervals, while that between the 
Hypate and Parhypate is either equal to or less than that 
between the Parhypate and the Lichanus, the latter may 
be less than, equal to, or greater than that between the 
Lichanus and the Mese, the reason being that the two 
genera have their Parhypate in common. We can have 
a melodious tetrachord with the lowest chromatic Parhypate 
and the highest diatonic Lichanus. Enough has now been 
said to show how great is the locus of the Parhypate both 
in respect of its subdivisions and when regarded as a 
whole. 


Of continuity and consecution it would be no easy task 
to give accurate definitions at the outset, but a few rough 
indications must be offered. Continuity in melody seems 


in its nature to correspond to that continuity in speech which 
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is observable in the collocation of the letters. In speaking, 
the voice by a natural law places one letter first in each 
syllable, another second, another third, another fourth, and 
so on. This is done in no random order: rather, the growth 
of the whole from the parts follows a natural law. Similarly 
in singing, the voice seems to arrange its intervals and notes 
on a principle of continuity, observing a natural law of 
collocation, and not placing any interval at random after 
any other, whether equal or unequal. In inquiring into 28 
continuity we must avoid the example set by the Harmonists 
in their condensed diagrams, where they mark as consecutive 
notes those that are separated from one another by the 
smallest interval. For so far is the voice from being able 
to produce twenty-eight consecutive dieses, that it can by 
no effort produce three dieses in succession. If ascending 
after two dieses, it can produce nothing less than the com- 
plement of the Fourth, and that is either eight times the 
smallest diesis, or falls short of it only by a minute and 
unmelodic interval. If descending, it cannot after the two 
dieses introduce any interval less than a tone. It is not, 
then, in the mere equality or inequality of successive 
intervals that we must seek the clue to the principle of 
continuity. We must direct our eyes to the natural laws of 
melody and endeavour to discover what intervals the voice 
is by nature capable of placing in succession in a melodic 
series. For if after the Parhypate and the Lichanus the 
voice can produce no note nearer than the Mese, then the 
Mese is the next note to the Lichanus, whether the interval 
between them be twice or several times that between the 
Lichanus and the Parhypate. The proper method of in- 
vestigating continuity is now clear; but how it arises, and 
what intervals do and do not form a succession, are questions 29 
which will be treated in the Elements. 

We shall here assume that, having posited a Pycnum or 
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a scale that is not a Pycnum, the smallest interval that can 
succeed in the ascending scale is the complement of the 
interval of the Fourth, and that the smallest similarly in the 
descending scale is a tone.. We shall assume that if a series 
of notes be arranged in proper melodic continuity in any 
genus, any note in that series will either form with the fourth 
from it in order the concord of the Fourth, or with the fifth 
from it in order the concord of the Fifth, while possibly 
forming both. A note that answers to none of these tests 
cannot belong to the same melodic series as those with 
which it makes no concord. Further, we shall assume that 
whereas there are four intervals contained in the interval of 
the Fifth, two of which are usually equal, viz. those con- 
stituting the Pycnum, and two unequal—one the complement 
of the first concord, the other the excess of the interval of 
the Fifth over that of the Fourth, the unequal intervals 
which succeed the equal intervals do so in different order 
according as we ascend or descend the scale. We shall 
assume too that notes which form respectively the same 
concord with consecutive notes are themselves consecutive ; 
that in each genus a simple melodic interval is one which 
the voice cannot divide in a melodic progression ; that not 
all the magnitudes into which a concord can be divided 
are simple ; that a sequence is a progression by consecutive 
notes, each of which, between the first and last, is pre- 
ceded and succeeded by a simple interval; and that a_ 
direct sequence is one that maintains the same direction 
throughout. 
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It will be well perhaps to review in anticipation the course 30. 10 
of our study; thus a foreknowledge of the road that we must 
travel will enable us to recognize each stage as we reach it, 
and so lighten the toil of the journey; nor shall we be 
harbouring unknown to ourselves a false conception of our 
subject. Such was the condition, as Aristotle used often to 
relate, of most of the audience that attended Plato’s lectures 
on the Good. They came, he used to say, every one of 
them, in the conviction that they would get from the 
lectures some one or other of the things that the world calls 
good ; riches or health, or strength, in fine, some extra- 
ordinary gift of fortune. But when they found that Plato’s 
reasonings were of sciences and numbers, and geometry, 
and astronomy, and of good and unity as predicates of the 
finite, methinks their disenchantment was complete. The a1 
result was that some of them sneered at the thing, while 
others vilified it. Now to what was all this trouble due? 
To the fact that they had not waited to inform themselves 
of the nature of the subject, but after the manner of the sect 
of word-catchers had flocked round open-mouthed, attracted 
by the mere title ‘ good’ in itself. 

But if a general exposition of the subject had been given 
in advance, the intending pupil would either have abandoned 
his intention or if he was pleased with the exposition, would 
have remained in the said conviction to the end. It was 
for these very reasons, as he told us, that Aristotle himself 


used to give his intending pupils a preparatory statement of 
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the subject and method of his course of study. And we 
agree with him in thinking, as we said at the beginning, that 
such prior information is desirable. For mistakes are often 
made in both directions. Some consider Harmonic a 
sublime science, and expect a course of it to make them 
musicians ; nay some even conceive it will exalt their moral 
nature. This mistake is due to their having run away with 
such phrases in our preamble as ‘ we aim at the construction 
of every style of melody,’ and with our general statement 
‘one class of musical art is hurtful to the moral character, 
another improves it’; while they missed completely our 
qualification of this statement, ‘tn so far as musical art can 
improve the moral character. Then on the other hand 
there are persons who regard Harmonic as quite a thing of 
no importance, and actually prefer to remain totally un- 
acquainted even with its nature and aim. Neither of these 
views is correct. On the one hand the science is no proper 
object of contempt to the man of intelligence—this we shall 

32 see as the discussion progresses; nor on the other hand 
has it the quality of all-Sufficiency, as some imagine. To 
be a musician, as we are always insisting, implies much 
more than a knowledge of Harmonic, which is only one 
part of the musician’s equipment, on the same level as the 
sciences of Rhythm, of Metre, of Instruments. 

We shall now proceed to the consideration of Harmonic 
and its parts. It is to be observed that in general the. 
subject of our study is the question, In melody of every 
kind what are the natural laws according to which the voice 
in ascending or descending places the intervals? For we 
hold that the voice follows a natural law in its motion, and 
does not place the intervals at random. And of our answers 
we endeavour to supply proofs that will be in agreement with 
the phenomena—in this unlike our predecessors. For some 


of these introduced extraneous reasoning, and rejecting the 
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senses as inaccurate fabricated rational principles, asserting 
that height and depth of pitch consist in certain numerical 
ratios and relative rates of vibration—a theory utterly 
extraneous to the subject and quite at variance with the 
phenomena; while others, dispensing with reason and 
demonstration, confined themselves to isolated dogmatic 
statements, not being successful either in their enumera- 
tion of the mere phenomena. It is our endeavour that 
the principles which we assume shall without exception 
be evident to those who understand music, and that we 33 
shall advance to our conclusions by strict demonstration. 
Our subject-matter then being all melody, whether vocal 
or instrumental, our method rests in the last resort on an 
appeal to the two faculties of hearing and intellect. By the 
former we judge the magnitudes of the intervals, by the 
latter we contemplate the functions of the notes. We must 
therefore accustom ourselves to an accurate discrimination 
of particulars. It is usual in geometrical constructions to 
use such a phrase as ‘Let this be a straight line’; but one 
must not be content with such language of assumption in 
the case of intervals. The geometrician makes no use of 
his faculty of sense-perception. He does not in any degree 
train his sight to discriminate the straight line, the circle, 
or any other figure, such training belonging rather to the 
practice of the carpenter, the turner, or some other such 
handicraftsman. But for the student of musical science 
accuracy of sense-perception is a fundamental requirement. 
For if his sense-perception is deficient, it is impossible for 
him to deal successfully with those questions that lie outside 
the sphere of sense-perception altogether. This will become 
clear in the course of our investigation. And we must bear 
in mind that musical cognition implies the simultaneous 
cognition of a permanent and of a changeable element, and 


that this applies without limitation or qualification to every 
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branch of music. To begin with, our perception of the 
differences of the genera is dependent on the permanence 
of the containing, and the variation of the intermediate, 
34 notes. Again, while the magnitude remains constant, we 
distinguish the interval between Hypate and Mese from that 
between Paramese and Nete; here, then, the magnitude 
is permanent, while the functions of the notes change; 
similarly, when there are several figures of the same magni- 
tude, as of the Fourth, or Fifth, or any other; similarly, 
when the same interval leads or does not lead to modulation, 
according to its position. Again, in matters of rhythm we 
find many similar examples. Without any change in the 
characteristic proportion constituting any one genus of 
rhythm, the lengths of the feet vary in obedience to the 
general rate of movement; and while the magnitudes are 
constant, the quality of the feet undergoes a change; and 
the same magnitude serves as a foot, and as a combination 
of feet. Plainly, too, unless there was a permanent quantum 
to deal with there could be no distinctions as to the methods 
of dividing it and arranging its parts. And in general, 
while rhythmical composition employs a rich variety of 
movements, the movements of the feet by which we note 
the rhythms are always simple and the same. Such, then, 
being the nature of music, we must in matters of harmony 
also accustom both ear and intellect to a correct judgement 
of the permanent and changeable element alike. 
These remarks have exhibited the general character of 
the science called Harmonic ; and of this science there are, 
35 as a fact, seven parts. Of these one and the first is to 
define the genera, and to show what are the permanent and 
what are the changeable elements presupposed by this 
distinction. None of our predecessors have drawn this dis- 
tinction at all; nor is this to be wondered at. For they 
confined their attention to the Enharmonic genus, to the 
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neglect of the other two. Students of instruments, it is 
true, could not fail to distinguish each genus by ear, but 
none of them reflected even on the question, At what point 
does the Enharmonic begin to pass into the Chromatic ? 
For their ability to discriminate each genus extended not to 
all the shades, inasmuch as they were not acquainted with 
all styles of musical composition or trained to exercise a 
nice discrimination in such distinctions ; nor did they even 
observe that there were certain loci of the notes that alter 
their position with the change of genus. These reasons 
sufficiently explain why the genera have not as yet been 
definitely distinguished; but it is evident that we must 
supply this deficiency if we are to follow the differences 
that present themselves in works of musical composition. 

Such is the first branch of Harmonic. In the second we 
shall deal with intervals, omitting, to the best of our ability, 
none of the distinctions to be found in them. The majority 
of these, one might say, have as yet escaped observation. 
But we must bear in mind that wherever we come upon a 
distinction which has been overlooked, and not scientifically 
considered, we shall there fail to recognize the distinctions 36 
in works of melodic composition. 

Again, since intervals are not in themselves sufficient to 
distinguish notes—for every magnitude, without qualifica- 
tion, that an interval can possess 1s common to several 
musical functions—the third part of our science will deal 
with notes, their number, and the means of recognizing 
them; and will consider the question whether they are 
certain points of pitch, as is vulgarly supposed, or whether 
they are musical functions, and also what is the meaning of 
a musical ‘function.’ Not one of these questions is clearly 
conceived by students of the subject. 

The fourth part will consider seales, firstly as to their 
number and nature, secondly as to the manner of their 
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construction from intervals and notes. Our predecessors 
have not regarded this part of the subject in either of these 
respects. On the one hand, no attention has been devoted 
to the questions whether intervals are collocated in any 
order to produce scales, or whether some collocations may 
not transgress a natural law. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinctions in scales have not been completely enumerated by 
any of them. As to the first point, our forerunners simply 
ignored the distinction between ‘melodious’ and ‘un- 
melodious’ ; as to the second, they either made no attempt 
at all at enumeration of scale-distinctions, confining their 
attention to the seven octave scales which they called 
Harmonies; or if they made the attempt, they fell very 
short of completeness, like the school of Pythagoras of 

37 Zacynthus, and Agenor of Mitylene. The order that dis- 
tinguishes the melodious from the unmelodious resembles 
that which we find in the collocation of letters in language. 
For it is not every collocation but only certain collocations 
of any given letters that will produce a syllable. 

The fifth part of our science deals with the keys in which 
the scales are placed for the purposes of melody. No explana- 
tion has yet been offered of the manner in which those keys 
are to be found, or of the principle by which one must be 
guided in enunciating their number. The account of the 
keys given by the Harmonists closely resembles the obser- 
vance of the days according to which, for example, the tenth. 
day of the month at Corinth is the fifth at Athens, and the 
eighth somewhere else. Just in the same way, some of 
the Harmonists hold that the Hypodorian is the lowest 
of the keys; that half a tone above lies the Mixolydian ; 
half a tone higher again the Dorian; a tone above the 
Dorian the Phrygian ; likewise a tone above the Phrygian the 
Lydian. The number is sometimes increased by the addi- 
tion of the Hypophrygian clarinet at the bottom of the list. 
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Others, again, having regard to the boring of finger-holes 
on the flutes, assume intervals of three quarter-tones between 
the three lowest keys, the Hypophrygian, the Hypodorian, 
and the Dorian; a tone between the Dorian and Phrygian ; 
three quarter-tones again between the Phrygian and Lydian, 
and the same distance between the Lydian and Mixolydian. 
But they have not informed us on what principle they have 38 
persuaded themselves to this location of the keys. And 
that the close packing of small intervals is unmelodious and 
of no practical value whatsoever will be clear in the course 
of our discussion. 

Again, since some melodies are simple, and others contain 
a modulation, we must treat of modulation, considering 
first the nature of modulation in the abstract, and how it 
arises, or in other words, to what modification in the melodic 
order it owes its existence ; secondly, how many modulations 
there are in all,and at what intervals they occur. On these 
questions we find no statements by our predecessors with 
or without proof. 

The last section of our science is concerned with the 
actual construction of melody. For since in the same 
notes, indifferent in themselves, we have the choice of 
numerous melodic forms of every character, it is evident 
that here we have the practical question of the employment 
of the notes; and this is what we mean by the construction 
of melody. The science of harmony having traversed the 
said sections will find its consummation here. 

It is plain that the apprehension of a melody consists in 
noting with both ear and intellect every distinction as it 
arises in the successive sounds—successive, for melody, 
like all branches of music, consists in a successive pro- 
duction. For the apprehension of music depends on these 
two faculties, sense-perception and memory ; for we must 39 
perceive the sound that is present, and remember that which 
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is past. In no other way can we follow the phenomena of 
music. 

Now some find the goal of the science called Harmonic 
in the notation of melodies, declaring this to be the ultimate 
limit of the apprehension of any given melody. Others 
again find it in the knowledge of clarinets, and in the ability 
to tell the manner of production of, and the agencies 
employed in, any piece rendered on the clarinet. 

Such views are conclusive evidence of an utter miscon- 
ception. So far is notation from being the perfection of 
Harmonic science that it is not even a part of it, any more 
than the marking of any particular metre is a part of 
metrical science. As in the latter case one might very well 
mark the scheme of the iambic metre without understanding 
its essence, so it is with melody also; if a man notes down 
the Phrygian scale it does not follow that he must know the 
essence of the Phrygian scale. Plainly then notation is not 
the ultimate limit of our science. 

That the premises of our argument are true, and that the 
faculty of musical notation argues nothing beyond a dis- 
cernment of the size of intervals, will be clear on considera- 
tion. In the use of signs for the intervals no peculiar 
mark is employed to denote all their individual distinctions, 

40 such as the several methods of dividing the Fourth, which 
depend on the differences of genera, or the several figures 
of the same interval which result from a variation in the 
disposition of the simple intervals. It is the same with 
the musical functions proper to the natures of the different 
tetrachords ; the same notation is employed for the tetra- 
chords Hyperbolae6n, Netén, Meson, and Hypatén. Thus 
the signs fail to distinguish the functional differences, and 
consequently indicate the magnitudes of the intervals, and 
nothing more. But that the mere sense-discrimination of 
magnitudes is no part of the general comprehension of 
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music was stated in the introduction, and the following 
considerations will make it patent. Mere knowledge of 
magnitudes does not enlighten one as to the functions of the 
tetrachords, or of the notes, or the differences of the genera 
or, briefly, the difference of simple and compound intervals, 
or the distinction between modulating and non-modulating 
scales, or the modes of melodic construction, or indeed 
anything else of the kind. 

Now if the Harmonists, as they arte called, have in their 
ignorance seriously entertained this view, while there is 
nothing preposterous in their motives, their ignorance must 
be profound and invincible. But if, being aware that 
notation is not the final goal of Harmonic, they have pro- 
pounded this view merely through the desire to please 
amateurs, and to represent as the perfection of the science 
a certain visible activity, their motives deserve condemnation 41 
as very preposterous indeed. In the first place they would 
constitute the amateur judge of the sciences—and it is 
preposterous that the same person should be learner and 
judge of the same thing ; in the second place, they reverse 
the proper order in their fancy of representing a visible 
activity as the consummation of intellectual apprehension ; 
for, as a fact, the ultimate factor in every visible activity is 
the intellectual process. For this latter is the presiding and 
determining principle; and as for the hands, voice, mouth, 
or breath—it is an error to suppose that they are very much 
more than inanimate instruments. And if this intellectual 
activity is something hidden deep down in the soul, and is 
not palpable or apparent to the ordinary man, as the 
operations of the hand and the like are apparent, we must 
not on that account alter our views. We shall be sure to 
miss the truth unless we place the supreme and ultimate, not 
in the thing determined, but in the activity that determines. 

No less preposterous is the above-mentioned theory 
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concerning clarinets. Nay, rather there is no error so 
fatal and so preposterous as to base the natural laws of 
harmony on any instrument. The essence and order of 
harmony depend not upon any of the properties of instru- 
ments. It is not because the clarinet has finger-holes and 
42 bores, and the like, nor is it because it submits to certain 
operations of the hands and of the other parts naturally 
adapted to raise and lower the pitch, that the Fourth, and 
the Fifth, and the Octave are concords, or that each of the 
other intervals possesses its proper magnitude. For even 
with all these conditions present, players on the clarinet 
fail for the most part to attain the exact order of melody ; 
and whatever small success attends them is due to the 
employment of agencies external to the instrument, as in 
the well-known expedients of drawing the two clarinets 
apart, and bringing them alongside, and of raising and 
lowering the pitch by changing the pressure of the breath. 
Plainly, then, one is as much justified in attributing their 
failures as their success to the essential nature of the 
clarinet. But this would not have been so if there was 
anything gained by basing harmony on the nature of an 
instrument. In that case, as an immediate consequence of 
tracing melody up to its original in the nature of the 
clarinet, we should have found it there fixed, unerring, and 
correct. But as a fact neither clarinets nor any other 
instrument will supply a foundation for the principles of 
harmony. There is a certain marvellous order which 
belongs to the nature of harmony in general; in this order 
every instrument, to the best of its ability, participates 
under the direction of that faculty of sense-perception on 
which they, as well as everything else in music, finally 
depend. To suppose, because one sees day by day the 
finger-holes the same and the strings at the same tension, 


that one will find in these harmony with its permanence 
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and eternally immutable order—this is sheer folly. For 43 
as there is no harmony in the strings save that which the 
cunning of the hand confers upon them, so is there none in 
the finger-holes save what has been introduced by the same 
agency. That no instrument is self-tuned, and that the 
harmonizing of it is the prerogative of the sense-perception 
is obvious, and requires no proof. It is strange that the 
supporters of this absurd theory can cling to it in face of the 
fact that clarinets are perpetually in a state of change; and 
of course what is played on the instrument varies with the 
variation in the agencies employed in its production. It is 
surely clear then that on no consideration can melody be 
based on clarinets ; for, firstly, an instrument will not supply 
a foundation for the order of harmony, and secondly, even 
if it were supposed that harmony should be based on some 
instrument, the choice should not have fallen on the clarinet, 
an instrument especially liable to aberrations, resulting from 
the manufacture and manipulation of it, and from its own 
peculiar nature. 

This will suffice as an introductory account of Harmonic 
science; but as we prepare ourselves to enter upon the 
study of the Zements we must at the outset attend to the 
following considerations. Our exposition cannot be a suc- 
cessful one unless three conditions be fulfilled. Firstly, 
the phenomena themselves must be correctly observed ; 
secondly, what is prior and what is derivative in them must 44 
be properly discriminated; thirdly, our conclusions and 
inferences must follow legitimately from the premises. And 
as in every science that consists of several propositions the 
proper course is to find certain principles from which to 
deduce the dependent truths, we must be guided in our 
selection of principles by two considerations. Firstly, every 
proposition that is to serve as a principle must be true and 
evident ; secondly, it must be such as to be accepted by the 
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sense-perception as one of the primary truths of Harmonic 
science. For what requires demonstration cannot stand as 
a fundamental principle ; and in general we must be watch- 
ful in determining our highest principles, lest on the one 
hand we let ourselves be dragged outside the proper track 
of our science by beginning with sound in general regarded 
as air-vibration, or on the other hand turn short of the flag 
and abandon much of what truly belongs to Harmonic. 
There are three genera of melodies ; Diatonic, Chromatic, 
and Enharmonic. The differences between them will be 
stated hereafter; this we may lay down, that every melody 
must be Diatonic, or Chromatic, or Enharmonic, or blended 
of these kinds, or composed of what they have in common. 
The second classification of intervals is into concords 
and discords. The two most familiar distinctions in 
intervals are difference of magnitude, and difference between 
concords and discords ; and the latter of these is embraced 
by the former, since every concord differs from every discord 
in magnitude. Now there being many distinctions among 
45 concords, let us first treat of the most familiar of them, 
namely, difference of magnitude. We assume then eight 
magnitudes of concords ; the smallest, the Fourth—deter- 
mined as smallest by the abstract nature of melody; for 
while we can produce several smaller intervals, they are all 
discords ; the next smallest, the Fifth, all intervals between 
the Fourth and Fifth being discords; the third smallest, 
the sum of the first two, that is the Octave, all intervals 
between the Fifth and the Octave being discords. So far we 
have been stating what we have learned from our predeces- 
sors ; henceforth we must arrive at our conclusions unaided. 
In the first place then we shall assert that if any concord 
be added to the octave the sum isaconcord. This property 
is peculiar to the octave. For if to an octave be added any 
concord, whether less than, equal to, or greater than itself, 
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the sum is a concord. But this is not the case with the 
two smallest concords. For the doubling of a Fourth or 
Fifth does not produce a concord; nor does the addition 
to either one of them of the concord compounded of the 
octave and that one; but the sum of such concords will 
always be a discord. 

A tone is the excess of the Fifth over the Fourth; the 46 
Fourth consists of two tones and a half. The following 
fractions of a tone occur in melody: the half, called a semi- 
tone ; the third, called the smallest Chromatic diesis ; the 
quarter, called the smallest Enharmonic diesis. No smaller 
interval than the last exists in melody. Here we have two 
cautions for our hearers; firstly, many have misunderstood 
us to say that melody admits the division of the tone into 
three or four equal parts. This misunderstanding is due to 
their not observing that to employ the third part of a tone 
is a very different thing from dividing a tone into three 
parts and singing all three. Secondly, from an abstract 
point of view, no doubt, we regard no interval as the small- 
est possible. 

The differences of the genera are found in such a tetra- 
chord as that from Mese to Hypate, where the extremes are 
fixed, while one or both of the means vary. As the variable 
note must move in a certain locus, we must ascertain the 
limits of the locus of each of these intermediate notes. The 
highest Lichanus is that which is a tone removed from the 
Mese. It constitutes the genus Diatonic. The lowest is 
that which is two tones below the Mese ; this is Enharmonic. 
The locus of the Lichanus is thus seen to be a tone. 
The interval between the Parhypate and Hypate cannot, 
plainly, be less than an enharmonic diesis, for this latter is 47 
the minimum meledic distance. It is to be observed also 
that it can only be extended to twice that distance; for 
when the Lichanus in its descent, and the Parhypate in its 
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ascent reach the same pitch, the locus of each note finds its 
limit. Thus it is seen that the locus of the Parhypate is not 
greater than the smallest diesis. 

This proposition has afforded some students great per- 
plexity. ‘If,’ they ask in surprise, ‘the interval between 
the Mese and the Lichanus (assuming it to be any one of 
the above-mentioned intervals) be increased or diminished, 
how can the note bounding the new interval be a Lichanus ? 
There is admittedly but one interval between the Mese and 
Paramese, and again between the Mese and Hypate, and in 
fact between any pair of the permanent notes. Why then 
should we admit a plurality of intervals between the Mese 
and the Lichanus? Surely it would be better to change the 
names of the notes; and restricting the term Lichanus to 
any one of them, the two-tone or any other, to employ other 
designations for the rest. For notes that bound unequal 
magnitudes must be different notes. And one might add 
that the converse is equally valid, namely, that the bound- 
aries of equal magnitudes must have the same designations.’ 
To these objections the following reply was given. In the 
first place, to postulate that a difference in notes necessarily 
implies a difference in the magnitudes bounded by them is 
a startling innovation. We see that the Nete and Mese 
differ in function from the Paranete and Lichanus, and the 
Paranete and Lichanus again from the Trite and Parhypate, 
and these latter again from the Paramese and Hypate; and 

48 for this reason each pair has names of its own, though the 
contained interval is in every case a Fifth. Thus it is seen 
that a difference in the contained intervals is not necessarily 
implied by a difference of notes. 

That the converse implication is equally inadmissible will 
appear from the following remarks. In the first place, if 
we seek particular designations to suit every increase and 
decrease in the intervals of the Pycnum, we shall evidently 
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need an infinite vocabulary, since the locus of the Lichanus 
is infinitely divisible. For as a matter of fact, to which of 49. 7 
the disputants as to the sades of the genera should we give 
our adherence? Every one is not guided by the same divi- 
sions in harmonizing the chromatic or enharmonic scale. 
Why then should the term Lichanus be applied to the two- 
tone Lichanus rather than to one slightly higher? Which- 
ever division be employed, the ear equally recognizes an 
enharmonic genus; yet it is plain that the magnitudes of 
the intervals are different in the two divisions. In the 48. 15 
second place, if we have eyes exclusively for equality and 
inequality we shall miss the distinction between the like 
and unlike. Thus we shall have to restrict the term Pycnum 
to one particular magnitude; as likewise evidently the 
terms Enharmonic and Chromatic; for they too are deter- 
mined not to a point but to a locus. But it is evident that 
such a restriction is not in accordance with the mode in 
which sense forms its representations. It is by considering 
the common qualities found in some one class, not the 
magnitude of some one interval, that sense employs such 
terms as Pycnum, Chromatic, Enharmonic. That is to say, 
it constitutes a class Pycnum to embrace every case in 
which the two intervals occupy a, smaller space than the 
one ; for in all Pycna, though they are unequal in size, there 
is evident to the ear the sound of a certain compression. 
Likewise it constitutes a class Chromatic to embrace all 
cases in which the Chromatic character is apparent. For 
the ear detects a motion peculiar to each of the genera, 
though each genus employs not one but many divisions of 49 
the tetrachord. Thus it is clear that, while the magnitudes 
change, the genus may remain unaltered, for up to a certain 
point changes in the magnitudes do not involve a change of 
genus. And if the genus remains the same, it is reasonable 


to suppose that the functions of the notes may be permanent 
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also. For the species of the tetrachord is the same, and for 
this reason we must hold that the boundaries of the intervals 
are the same notes. In general, as long as the names of 
the extreme notes remain the same, the higher being called 
Mese, and the lower Hypate, so long will the names of the 
intermediate notes also remain the same, the higher being 
called Lichanus, and the lower Parhypate. For the notes 
between the Mese and Hypate are always stamped by the 
ear as Lichanus and Parhypate. To demand that all notes 
bounding equal intervals should have the same names, or 
that all notes bounding unequal intervals should have 
different names, is to join battle with the evidence of the 
senses. For in melody we make the interval between the 
Hypate and Parhypate sometimes equal and sometimes 
50 unequal to that between the Parhypate and Lichanus. 
Now in the case of two equal consecutive intervals it is 
impossible that the notes bounding each of them should be 
designated by the same terms, unless the middle note is to 
have two names. The absurdity is also evident when the 
above-mentioned intervais are unequal. For it is impossible 
that one of any pair of such names should change while the 
other remains the same; since the names have meaning 
only in their relation to one another. So much for this 
objection. 
The term Pycnum we shall employ in all cases when, in 
a tetrachord whose extremes form a Fourth, the sum of. 
two of the intervals occupies a lesser space than the third. 
There are certain divisions of the tetrachord which stand 
out from the rest as familiar, because the magnitudes of the 
intervals in them are familiar. Of these divisions, one is 
Enharmonic, in which the Pycnum is a semitone, and its 
complement two tones; three are Chromatic, namely, the 
Soft, the Hemiolic, and the Zonic Chromatic. The division 
of the Soft Chromatic is that in which the Pycnum consists 
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of two of the smallest Chromatic dieses, while its com- 
plement is expressed in terms of two quanta, namely, a 
semitone taken thrice, and a Chromatic diesis taken once, 
so that the sum of it amounts to three semitones and the 
third of a tone. This is the smallest of the Chromatic 
Pycna and its Lichanus is the lowest in this genus. The 
division of the Hemiolic Chromatic is that in which the 51 
Pycnum is one and a half times the Enharmonic Pycnum, 
and each Diesis one and a half times an Enharmonic 
diesis. It is manifest that the Hemiolic Pycnum is greater 
than the Soft, since the former is less than a tone by an 
Enharmonic diesis, the latter by a Chromatic diesis. The 
division of the Tonic Chromatic is that in which the Pyc- 
num consists of two semitones, and its complement of a tone 
and a half. Up to this point both the inner notes vary ; 
but now the Parhypate, having traversed the whole of its 
locus, remains at rest, while the Lichanus moves an enhar- 
monic diesis. Thus the interval between the Lichanus 
and Hypate becomes equal to that between the Lichanus 
and Mese, so that the Pycnum does not occur in this 
division as in the preceding. The disappearance of the 
Pycnum in the division of the tetrachord is coincident with 
the first appearance of the Diatonic genus. There are two 
divisions of the Diatonic genus, the Soft and the Sharp 
Diatonic. The division of the Soft Diatonic is that in 
which the interval between the Hypate and Parhypate is 
a semitone, that between the Parhypate and Lichanus three 
Enharmonic dieses, that between the Lichanus and Mese 
five dieses. The division of the Sharp Diatonic is that in 
which the interval between the Hypate and Parhypate is 
a semitone, while each of the remaining intervals is a tone. 
Thus, while we have six Lichani, as there are six divisions 52 
of the tetrachord, one enharmonic, three chromatic, and 
two diatonic, we have but four Parhypatae, that is, two 
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less than the divisions of the tetrachord. For the semitone 
Parhypate is employed for both diatonic divisions, and for 
the Tonic Chromatic. Thus, of the four Parhypatae, one 
is peculiar to the Enharmonic genus, while the Diatonic 
and Chromatic between them employ three. Of the in- 
tervals in the tetrachord, that between the Hypate and 
Parhypate may be equal to that between the Parhypate 
and Lichanus, or less than it, but never greater. That it 
may be equal is evident from the Enharmonic and Chro- 
matic division of the tetrachord; that it may be less is 
evident from the Diatonic scales, and also may be ascer- 
tained in the Chromatic by taking a Parhypate of the Soft, 
and a Lichanus of the Tonic Chromatic ; for such divisions 
of the Pycnum sound melodious. But to adopt the opposite 
order produces an unmelodious result ; for instance, to take 
the semitone Parhypate, and the Lichanus of the Hemiolic 
Chromatic, or the Parhypate of the Hemiolic, and the 
Lichanus of the Soft Chromatic. Such divisions produce 
an inharmonious effect. On the other hand, the interval 
between the Parhypate and Lichanus may be equal to, 
greater than, or less than that between the Lichanus and 
Mese. It is equal in the Sharp Diatonic, less in all the 
other shades, and greater when we employ as Lichanus 
the highest of the Diatonic Lichani, and as Parhypate any 
one lower than that of the semitone. 
We shall next proceed to explain, beginning with a general 
53 indication, the method by which we should expect to deter- 
mine the nature of continuity. To put it generally, in 
investigating continuity the laws of melody must be our 
guide, nor must we imitate those who shape their account 
of continuity with a view to the massing of small inter- 
vals. Such theorists plainly disregard the natural sequence 
of melody, as appears from the number of dieses that 


they place in succession; for the voice’s power of con- 
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necting dieses stops short of three. Thus it appears that 
continuity must not be sought in the smallest intervals, nor 
in equal nor in unequal intervals; we must rather follow 
the guidance of natural laws. Now, though it were no 
easy matter at present to offer an accurate exposition of 
continuity before we have explained the collocation of inter- 
vals, yet the veriest novice can see from the following 
reasoning that there is such a thing as continuity. It will 
be admitted that there is no interval which can be divided 
ad infinitum in melody, and that the natural laws of melody 
assign a maximum number of fractions to every interval. 
Assuming that this will be, or rather must be, admitted, we 
necessarily infer that the notes containing fractions of the 
said number are consecutive. To this class belong the 
notes which, as a matter of fact, have been in use from 
the earliest times, as for instance the Nete, the Paranete, 
and those that follow them. 

Our next duty will be to determine the first and most 
indispensable condition of the melodious collocation of 
intervals. Whatever be the genus, from whatever note one 54 
starts, if the melody moves in continuous progression either 
upwards or downwards, the fourth note in order from any 
note must form with it the concord of the Fourth, or the 
fifth note in order from it the concord of the Fifth. Any 
note that answers neither of these tests must be regarded 
as out of tune in relation to those notes with which it 
fails to form the above-mentioned concords. It must be 
observed, however, that the above rule is not all-sufficient 
for the melodious construction of scales from intervals. 
It is quite possible that the notes of a scale might form 
the above-mentioned concords with one another, and yet 
that the scale might be unmelodiously constructed. But 
if this condition be not fulfilled, all else is useless. Let 
us assume this then as a fundamental principle, the vio- 
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lation of which is destructive of harmony. A law, in some 
respects similar, holds with regard to the relative position 
of tetrachords. If any two tetrachords are to belong to 
the same scale, one or other of the following conditions 
must be fulfilled; either they must be in concord with 
each other, the notes of one forming some concord or 
other with the corresponding notes of the other, or they 
must both be in concord with a third tetrachord, with 
which they are alike continuous but in opposite directions. 
This, in itself, is not sufficient to constitute tetrachords of 
the same scale: certain other conditions must be satisfied, 

55 of which we shall speak hereafter. But the absence of the 
condition renders the rest useless. 

When we consider the magnitudes of intervals, we find 
that while the concords either have no locus of variation, 
and are definitely determined to one magnitude, or have 
an inappreciable locus, this definiteness is to be found in 
a much lesser degree in discords. For this reason, the 
ear is much more assured of the magnitudes of the con- 
cords than of the discords. It follows that the most 
accurate method of ascertaining a discord is by the principle 
of concordance. If then a certain note be given, and it 
be required to find a certain discord below it, such as the 
ditone (or any other that can be ascertained by the method 
of concordance), one should take the Fourth above the 
given note, then descend a Fifth, then ascend a Fourth 
again, and finally descend another Fifth. Thus, the interval 
of two tones below the given note will have been ascer- 
tained. If it be required to ascertain the discord in the 
other direction, the concords must be taken in the other 
direction. Also, if a discord be subtracted from a concord 
by the method of concordance, the remaining discord is 
thereby ascertained on the same principle. For, subtract 
the ditone from the Fourth on the principle of concordance, 
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and it is evident that the notes bounding the excess of the 
latter over the former will have been found on the same 
principle. For the bounding notes of the Fourth are con- 56 
cords to begin with ; and from the higher of these a concord 
is taken, namely, the Fourth above; from the note thus 
found another, namely, the Fifth below; from this again 
a Fourth above, and finally from this a Fifth below; and 
the last concord alights on the higher of the notes bound- 
ing the excess of the Fourth over the Ditone. Thus it 
appears that if a discord be subtracted from a concord by 
the method of concordance the complement also will have 
been thereby ascertained on the same principle. 

The surest method of verifying our original assumption 
that the Fourth consists of two and a half tones is the 
following. Let us take such an interval, and let us find 
the discord of two tones above its lower note, and the same 
discord below its higher note. Evidently the complements 
will be equal, since they are remainders obtained by sub- 
tracting equals from equals. Next let us take the Fourth 
above the lower note of the higher ditone, and the Fourth 
below the higher note of the lower ditone. It will be seen 
that adjacent to each of the extreme notes of the scale 
thus obtained there will be two complements in juxta- 
position, which must be equal for the reasons already given. 
This construction completed, we must refer the extreme 
notes thus determined to the judgement of the ear. If they 
prove discordant, plainly the Fourth will not be composed 57 
of two and a half tones; and just as plainly it will be so 
composed, if they form a Fifth. For the lowest of the 
assumed notes is, by construction, a Fourth of the higher 
boundary of the lower ditone; and it has now turned out 
that the highest of the assumed notes forms with the lowest 
of them the concord of the Fifth. Now as the excess of 
the latter interval over the former ‘is a tone, and as it is 
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here divided into two equal parts; and as each of these 
equal parts which is thus proved to be a semitone is at 
the same time the excess of the Fourth over a ditone, 
it follows that the Fourth is composed of five semitones. 
It will be readily seen that the extremes of our scale 
cannot form any concord except a Fifth. They cannot 
form a Fourth ; for there is here, besides the original Fourth, 
an additional complement at each extremity. They cannot 
form an octave; for the sum of the complements is less 
than two tones, since the excess of the Fourth over the 
ditone is less than a tone (for it is universally admitted 
that the Fourth is greater than two tones and less than 
three); consequently, the whole of what is here added to 
the Fourth is less than a Fifth; plainly then their sum 
cannot be an octave. But if the concord formed by the 

58 extreme notes of our construction is greater than a Fourth, 
and less than an octave, it must be a Fifth; for this is 
the only concordant magnitude between the Fourth and 
Octave. 
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Successive Tetrachords are either Conjunct or Disjunct. 

WE shall employ the term conjunction when two succes- 58. 15 
sive tetrachords, similar in figure, have a common note; the 
term disjunction, when two successive tetrachords similar in 
figure are separated by the interval of a tone. That successive 
tetrachords must be related in either of these ways, is evident 
from our axioms. For a series, in which each note forms 
a Fourth with the fourth note in order from it, will constitute 
conjunct tetrachords; while disjunct tetrachords result, when 59 
each note forms a Fifth with the fifth from it. Now as all 
successions of notes must fulfil one or other of these con- 
ditions, so all successive similar tetrachords must be either 
conjunct or disjunct. 

Difficulties have been raised by some of my hearers on 
the question of succession. It has been asked, Firstly, 
what is succession in general? Secondly, does it appear in 
one form only, or in several? Thirdly, are conjunct and 
disjunct tetrachords equally successive ? To these questions 
the following answers have been given. In general, scales 
are continuous, whose boundaries either are successive or 
coincide. There are two forms of succession in scales ; in 
the one, the upper boundary of the lower scale coincides 
with the lower boundary of the upper scale ; in the other, 
the lower boundary of the higher scale is in the line of 
succession with the higher boundary of the lower scale. In 
the first of these forms, the scales of the successive tetra- 


chords have a certain space in common, and are necessarily 
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similar in figure. In the other form, they are separated 
from one another, and the species of the tetrachords may 
be similar, only on condition, however, that the separating 
interval is one tone. Thus we are led to conclude that two 
similar tetrachords are successive, if they are either separated 
by a tone, or if their boundaries coincide. Consequently 
similar successive tetrachords are either conjunct or dis- 
junct. 

We also assert that two successive tetrachords either 

60 must be separated by no tetrachord whatsoever, or must not 
be separated by a tetrachord dissimilar to themselves. 
Tetrachords similar in species cannot be separated by a 
dissimilar tetrachord, and dissimilar but successive tetra- 
chords cannot be separated by any tetrachord whatsoever. 
Hence we see that tetrachords similar in species can be 
arranged in succession in the two forms above mentioned. 

The interval contained by successive notes ts simple. 

For if the containing notes are successive, no note is 
wanting ; if none is wanting, none will intrude; if none 
intrudes, none will divide the interval. But that which 
excludes division excludes composition. For every com- 
posite is composed of certain parts into which it is divisible. 

The above proposition is often the object of perplexity 
on account of the ambiguous character of the intervallic 
magnitudes. ‘ How,’ it is asked in surprise, ‘can the ditone 
possibly be simple, seeing that it can be divided into tones ? 
Or, how again is it possible for the tone to be simple seeing 
that it can be divided into two semitones?’ And the same 
point is raised about the semitone. 

This perplexity arises from the failure to observe that 
some intervallic magnitudes are common to simple and 
compound intervals. For this reason the simplicity of an 
interval is determined not by its magnitude, but the relations 


of the notes that bound it. The ditone is simple when 
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bounded by the Mese and Lichanus ; when bounded by the 
Mese and Parhypate, it is compound. This is why we 61 
assert that simplicity does not depend on the sizes of the 
intervals, but on the containing notes. 

In variations of genus, tt ts only the parts of the Fourth that 
undergo change. 

All harmonious scales consisting of more than one tetra- 
chord were divided into conjunct and disjunct. But conjunct 
scales are composed of the simple parts of the Fourth alone, 
so that here at least it will be the parts of the Fourth alone 
that will undergo change. Again, disjunct scales comprise 
besides these parts of the Fourth a tone peculiar to disjunc- 
tion. If then it be proved that this particular tone does 
not alter with variation of genus, evidently the change can 
affect only the parts of the Fourth. Now the lower of the 
notes containing the tone is the higher of the notes con- 
taining the lower of the disjunct tetrachords; as such we 
have seen that it is immovable in the changes of the genera. 
Again, the higher of the notes bounding the tone is the 
lower of the notes bounding the higher of the disjunct 
tetrachords ; it likewise, as we have seen, remains constant 
through change of genus. Since therefore, it appears that 
the notes containing the tone do not vary with a change of 
genus, the necessary conclusion is that it is only the parts 
of the Fourth that participate in that change. 

Every Genus comprises at most as many simple intervals 62 
as are contained in the Fifth. 

The scale of every genus, as we have already stated, takes 
the form of conjunction or disjunction. Now it has been 
shown that the conjunct scale consists merely of the parts 
of the Fourth, while the disjunct scale adds a single interval 
peculiar to itself, namely the tone. But the addition of 
this tone to the parts of the Fourth completes the interval 
of the Fifth. Since therefore it appears that no scale of any 
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genus taken in the one shading is composed of more simple 
intervals than those in the Fifth, it follows that every genus 
comprises at most as many simple intervals as are contained 
in the Fifth. 

In this proposition the addition of the words ‘at the most’ 
sometimes proves a stumbling-block. ‘Why not,’ it is asked, 
‘show without qualification that each genus is composed of 
as many simple intervals as are contained in the Fifth?’ 
The answer to this is that in certain circumstances each of 
the genera will comprise fewer intérvals than exist in the 
Fifth, but never will comprise more. This is the reason 
that we prove first that no genus can be constituted of more 
simple intervals than there are in the Fifth; that every 
genus will sometimes be composed of fewer, is shown in 
the sequel. 

63 A Pycnum cannot be followed by a Pycnum or by part of 
a Pycnum, 

For the result of such a succession will be that neither 
the fourth notes in order from one another will form Fourths, 
nor the fifth notes in order from one another Fifths. But 
we have already seen that such an order of notes is un- 
melodious. 

The lower of the notes containing the ditone is the highest 
note of a Pycnum, and the higher of the notes containing the 
ditone is the lowest note of a Pycnum. 

For as the Pycna in conjunct tetrachords form Fourths - 
with one another, the ditone must lie between them ; 
similarly since the ditones form Fourths with one another, 
the Pycnum must lie between them. It follows that the 
Pycnum and the ditone must succeed one another altern- 
ately. Therefore it is evident that of the notes containing 
the ditone, the lower will be the highest note of the Pycnum 
below, and the higher will be the lowest note of the 


Pycnum above. : 
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The notes containing the tone are both the lowest notes of 
a Pycnum. 

For in disjunction the tone is placed between tetrachords 
the boundaries of which are the lowest notes of a Pycnum ; 
and it is by these notes that the tone is contained. For the 
lower of the notes containing the tone is the higher of those 
containing the lower tetrachord; and the higher of those 
containing the tone is the lower of those containing the 
higher tetrachord. Therefore it is evident that the notes 
containing the tone will be the lowest notes of a Pycnum. 

A succession of two Ditones ts forbidden, 64 

Suppose such a succession ; then the higher ditone will 
be followed by a Pycnum below, and the lower ditone will 
be followed .by a Pycnum above, for we saw that the note 
that forms the upper boundary of the ditone is the lowest 
note of a Pycnum. The result will be a succession of two 
Pycna ; and as this has been proved unmelodious, the suc- 
cession of two ditones must be equally so. 

In Enharmonic and Chromatic scales a succession of two 
tones is not allowed. Suppose such a succession, first in 
the ascending scale; now if the note that forms the upper 
boundary of the added tone is musically correct, it must 
form either a Fourth with the fourth note in order from it, 
or a Fifth with the fifth in order ; if neither of these con- 
ditions is satisfied, it must be unmelodious. But that 
neither of them will be satisfied, is clear. For if it be 
Enharmonic, the Lichanus, which is the fourth note in 
order from the added note, will be four tones removed 
from it. If it be Chromatic, whether of the Soft or Hemi- 
olic colour, the Lichanus will be further removed than 
a Fifth; and if it be of the Tonic Chromatic, the Lichanus 
will form a Fifth with the added note. But this does not 
satisfy our law which demands that either the fourth note 
should form a Fourth, or the fifth a Fifth. Neither condition 
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is here fulfilled. It follows that the note constituting the 
upper boundary of the added tone will be unmelodious. 

Again, if the second tone be added below it will render 

65 the genus Diatonic. Therefore it is evident that in the 
Enharmonic and Chromatic genera a succession of two 
tones is impossible. 

In the Diatonic genus three consecutive tones are permitted ; 
but no more. For let the contrary be supposed; then the 
note bounding the fourth tone will not form a Fourth with 
the fourth note from it, nor a Fifth with the fifth. 

In the same genus a succession of two semitones ts not 
allowed. For first suppose the second semitone to be 
added below the semitone already present. The result is 
that the note bounding the added semitone neither makes 
a Fourth with the fourth note from it, nor a Fifth with the 
fifth. The introduction, then, of the semitone here will be 
unmelodious. But if it be added above the semitone 
already present, the genus will be Chromatic. Thus it 
is clear that in a Diatonic scale the succession of two 
semitones is impossible. 

It has now been shown which of the simple intervals can 
be repeated in immediate succession, and how often they 
can be repeated ; and which of them on the contrary it is 
absolutely impossible to repeat at all. We shall now speak 
of the collocation of unequal intervals. 

A ditone may be succeeded etther above or below by a 
Pycnum,. For it has been proved that in conjunct tetra- 
chords these intervals follow alternately. Therefore each 
can succeed the other either in an ascending or descending 
order. 

A ditone can be followed by a tone in the ascending scale 
only. For suppose such a succession in the descending 

66 order. The result will be that the highest and the lowest 


note of a Pycnum will fall on the same pitch. For we saw 
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that the note that forms the lower boundary of the ditone 
was the highest note of a Pycnum, and that the note that 
forms the upper boundary of the tone was the lowest note 
of a Pycnum. But if these notes fall on the one pitch, 
it follows that there is a succession of two Pycna. As this 
latter succession is unmelodious, a tone immediately below 
a ditone must be equally so. 

A tone can be followed by a Pycnum in the descending order 
only. For suppose such a succession in the opposite order ; 
the same impossibility will be found to result again. The 
highest and lowest note of a Pycnum will fall on the same 
pitch, and consequently there will be a succession of two 
Pycna. This latter being unmelodious, the position of the 
tone above the Pycnum must be equally so. 

In the Diatontc genus, a tone cannot be both preceded and 
succeeded by a semitone. For the consequence would be 
that neither the fourth notes in order from one another 
would form a Fourth, nor the fifth a Fifth. 

A patr of tones, or a group of three tones may be both 
preceded and succeeded by a semitone; for either the fourth 
notes from one another will form a Fourth, or the fifth 
a Fifth. 

From the ditone there are two possible progressions upwards, 
one only downwards. For it has been proved that the 
ditone can be followed in the ascending scale by either 
a Pycnum oratone. But more progressions upwards from 
the said interval there cannot be. For the only other 
simple interval left is the ditone, and two consecutive 
ditones are forbidden. In the descending order there is 67 
but one progression from the ditone. For it has been 
proved that a ditone cannot lie next a ditone, and that 
a tone cannot succeed a ditone in the descending order. 
Consequently the progression to the Pycnum alone remains. 
It is clear then that from the ditone there are two possible 
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progressions upwards, one to the tone, and one to the 
Pycnum ; and one possible progression downwards, to the 
Pycnum. 

From the Pycnum, on the contrary, there are two possible 
progressions downwards, and one upwards. For it has been 
proved that in the descending scale a Pycnum can be 
followed by a ditone, or atone. A third progression there 
cannot be. For the only remaining simple interval is the 
Pycnum, and a succession of two Pycna is forbidden. It 
follows that there are only two possible progressions from 
a Pycnum downwards. Upwards there is but one, to the 
ditone. For a Pycnum cannot adjoin a Pycnum, nor can 
a tone succeed the Pycnum in the ascending scale; there- 
fore the ditone alone remains. It is evident then that 
from the Pycnum there are two possible progressions down- 
wards, one to the tone, and one to the ditone; and one 
possible progression upwards, to the ditone. 

From the tone there ts but one progression in either direction : 
downwards to the ditone, upwards to the Pycnum. It has 
been shown that in the descending scale the tone cannot 
be followed by a tone or by a Pycnum. Therefore the 
ditone alone remains. And it has been shown that in 
the ascending scale the tone cannot be followed by a tone 
or a ditone. Therefore the Pycnum alone remains. It 
follows that from the tone there is but one possible pro- 

68 gression in either direction, downwards to the ditone, and 
upwards to the Pycnum. 

The same law can be applied to the Chromatic scales, 
except of course that one must substitute for the ditone the 
interval between the Mese and Lichanus, which varies, 
according to the particular shade, with the size of the 
Pycnum. 

The same law will also hold good of the Diatonic scales. 


From the tone common to the genera there is one possible 
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progression in either direction ; downwards to the interval 
between the Mese and Lichanus, whatever it may happen 
to be in any particular sade of the Diatonic scales ; 
upwards to the interval between the Paramese and Trite. 
Some persons have been much perplexed by this pro- 
position. They are surprised that we do not arrive at 
quite a contrary conclusion ; for they think that the pro- 
gressions in either direction from the tone are innumerable, 
since there are innumerable possible magnitudes of the 
interval between the Mese and Lichanus, and of the 
Pycnum as well. To this objection we offered the following 
answer. To begin with, the same observation might be 
made equally well in the other cases we have considered. 
Evidently one of the two descending progressions from the 
Pycnum admits of innumerable possible magnitudes ; like- 
wise one of the two ascending progressions from the ditone. 
For such an interval as that between the Mese and Lichanus 
admits of innumerable magnitudes, and the same may be 
said of such an interval as the Pycnum. Nevertheless there 
are but two progressions from the Pycnum downwards, and 
two from the ditone upwards; and similarly one from the 
tone in either direction. For the progressions must be 69 
ascertained in accordance with one individual shade in one 
particular genus. In making any musical phenomenon the 
object of scientific knowledge, its definite side should be 
insisted on, its indefinite features left in the background. 
Now in respect of the sizes of intervals and the pitch of 
notes, the phenomena of melody are indefinite, while in 
respect of functions, common qualities, and orders of 
arrangement, they are definite and determined. To take 
the first example that occurs, the progressions downwards 
from the Pycnum are in function and character determined 
as two in number. The first proceeds by the tone and 
brings the scale into the disjunct class; the second pro- 
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ceeding by the other interval (whatever its size may be) 
brings the scale into the conjunct class. Hence we see also 
that there is but one possible progression in either direction 
from the tone, and that both these progressions alike 
produce but one class of scale—the disjunct. But it is 
quite plain from these observations, and from the nature 
of the facts, that if one seek to discover the possible pro- 
gressions by considering not one shade of one genus at 
a time, but all szades and all genera together, one will 
come upon an infinity of them. 

In the Chromatic and Enharmonic scales every note partict- 
pates in the Pycnum. F¥or every note in the said genera is 
the boundary either of a part of the Pycnum, or of the tone, 
or of an interval such as that between the Mese and Licha- 

70 nus. The case of notes that bound the parts of the Pycnum 
requires no proof ; it is immediately evident that they partici- 
pate in the Pycnum. And we proved already that the notes 
containing the tone are both the lowest notes of a Pycnum ; 
we showed also that the lower of the notes containing the 
remaining interval was the highest of a Pycnum, and the 
higher of them the lowest of a Pycnum. Now as these are 
the only simple intervals, and each of them is contained by 
notes both of which participate in the Pycnum, it follows 
that every note in the Chromatic and Enharmonic genus 
participates in the Pycnum. 

One will readily see that the positions of the notes situated 
in the Pycnum are three in number, since, as we know, a 
Pycnum cannot be followed by another Pycnum or part of 
one. For it is evident in consequence of this latter law, 
that the number of the said notes is so limited. 

Lt ts required to prove that from the lowest only of the notes 
in a Pycnum there are two possible progressions tn etther 
direction, while from the others there ts but one. It has 


already been proved that from the Pycnum there are two 
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progressions downwards, one to the tone, and one to the 
ditone. But to prove that there are two progressions 
downwards from the Pycnum is the same as proving that 
there are two progressions downwards from the lowest of 
the notes situated in the Pycnum; for this note marks the 
limit of the Pycnum. Again, it was proved that from the 
ditone there are two progressions upwards. But to say 
that there are two progressions upwards from the ditone is 
the same as saying that there are two progressions upwards 
from the higher of the notes bounding the ditone. For 
this note marks the upper boundary of the ditone. But it 71 
is clear that the same note which forms the upper boundary 
of the ditone also forms the lower boundary of the Pycnum ; 
being the lowest note of a Pycnum (for this too was proved). 
Hence it is evident that from this note there are two 
possible progressions in either direction. 

It ts required to prove that from the highest note of a 
Pycnum there ts but one progression in etther direction. It 
was proved that from a Pycnum there is but one pro- 
gression upwards. But to say that there is one progression 
upwards from the Pycnum is (for the reason given in the 
former proposition) the same as saying that there is but 
one from the note limiting it. 

Again, it was proved that from the ditone there is but 
one progression downwards : but to say that there is but one 
progression downwards from the ditone is (for the reason 
given) the same as saying that there is but one from the 
note bounding it. But it is evident that the note which 
bounds the ditone below is at the same time the upper 
boundary of the Pycnum; being the highest note of a 
Pycnum. It is plain, then, that from the given note there 
is but one possible progression in either direction. 

Lt 1s required to prove, that from the middle note of a 
Pycnum there is but one progression in either direction. Now 
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since the given note must be adjoined by some one or 
other of the three simple intervals, and there lies already 
a diesis on each side of it, plainly it cannot be adjoined on 
either side by either a ditone or a tone. For suppose 
a ditone to adjoin it; then either the lowest or the highest 
note of a Pycnum will fall on the same pitch as the given 
note, which is the middle note of a Pycnum ; consequently 
there will be a succession of three dieses, no matter on 
72 which side the ditone be located. Again, suppose a tone 
to adjoin the given note; we shall have the same result. 
The lowest note of a Pycnum will fall on the same pitch as 
the middle note of a Pycnum, so that we shall again have 
three dieses in succession. But this succession is unmelo- 
dious; therefore it follows that there is but one possible 
progression from the given note in either direction. 

It has now been shown that from the lowest of the notes 
of a Pycnum there are two possible progressions in either 
direction ; while from the others in either direction there is 
but one. 

Lt is required to prove that two notes that occupy dissimilar 
positions in the Pycnum cannot fall on the same pitch without 
violating the nature of melody. Suppose, firstly, that the 
highest and lowest note of a Pycnum fall on the same pitch. 
The result will be two consecutive Pycna, and as this is 
unmelodious, it must be equally unmelodious that notes dis- 
similar in the Pycnum in the manner of the assumed notes 
should fall upon the same pitch. 

Again, it is evident that the notes also that are dissimilar 
in the other possible manner’cannot have a common pitch. 
For if the highest or lowest note of a Pycnum coincide in 
pitch with a middle note, there necessarily results a succes- 
sion of three dieses. 

It ts required to prove that the Diatonic genus ts composed 


of two or of three or of four simple quanta. It has been 
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already shown that each genus comprises at most as many 
simple intervals as there are in the Fifth. These are four 73 
in number. If then three of those four become equal, 
leaving but one odd,—as happens in the Sharp Diatonic— 
there will be only two different quanta in the Diatonic 
scale. Again, if two become equal and two remain unequal, 
which will result from the lowering of the Parhypate, there 
will be three quanta constituting the Diatonic scale, namely, 
an interval less than a semitone, a tone, and an interval 
greater than a tone. Again, if all the parts of the Fifth 
become unequal, there will be four quanta comprised in the 
genus in question. 

It is clear then that the Diatonic genus is composed of 
two or of three or of four simple quanta. 

Lt ts required to prove that the Chromatic and Enharmonic 
genera are composed of three or four simple quanta. ‘The 
simple intervals of the Fifth being four in number, if the 
parts of the Pycnum are equal, the genera in question will . 
comprise those quanta, namely, the half of the Pycnum, 
whatever its size may be, the tone, and an interval such as 
that between the Mese and Lichanus. If on the other 
hand the parts of the Pycnum are unequal, the said 
genera will be composed of four quanta, the least, an 
interval such as that between the Hypate and Parhypate, 
the next smallest one such as that between the Parhy- 
pate and Lichanus, the third smallest a tone, and the 
largest an interval such as that between the Mese and 
Lichanus. 

On this point the difficulty has been raised, How is it 
that all the genera cannot be composed of two simple 74 
quanta, as is the case with the Diatonic? We can now 
see the complete and obvious explanation of the difference. 
Three equal simple intervals cannot occur in succession 
in the Enharmonic and Chromatic genera ; in the Diatonic 
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they can. That is the reason that the last-named genus is 
sometimes composed of only two simple quanta. 

Passing from this subject we shall proceed to consider 
the meaning and nature of difference of species. We shall 
use the terms ‘species’ and ‘figure’ indifferently, applying 
both to the same phenomenon. Such a difference arises 
when the order of the simple parts of a certain whole is 
altered, while both the number and magnitude of those 
parts remain the same. Proceeding from this definition we 
have to show that there are three species of the Fourth. 
Firstly, there is that in which the Pycnum lies at the 
bottom ; secondly, that in which a diesis lies on each side 
of the ditone; thirdly, that in which the Pycnum is above 
the ditone. It will be readily seen that there are no other 
possible relative positions of the parts of the Fourth. 
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[The references in these notes are to the pages and lines of 
the present edition. ] 


Page 95, line 3. The term pedos signifies a song, and as such 
includes the words, the melody proper, i.e. the alternation of 
higher and lower pitch, and the rhythm. But as the second 
of these factors is evidently that which is characteristic of song, 
it came to appropriate to itself the term pedos. Then redetoy 
pedos was used in the wider sense. Cp. Anonymus, § 29, TeAetoy 
dé pedos eori Td ovyxeipevoy Ex te héeEews Kat peAous Kal puOpod. 
See also Aristides Quintilianus (ed. Meibom, p. 6, line 18). pedos 
then in the narrower sense signifies in Aristoxenus that moment 
of music which consists in the employment of higher and lower 
notes, always with the implication that the complete series of 
compossible higher and lower notes is determined by a natural 
law. This quality of pédes by which it is obedient to a law, or 
rather the embodiment of a law, is called ré nppoopéevoy: and 
consequently all true melody is an nppocpévoy pédros. Thus for 
the Greeks Harmony is the law of Melody. 1 povortxy on the 
other hand is a term of very wide signification. Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (ed. Meibom, pp. 7, 8) gives the following analysis of it— 

















provaotkn 
¢ | s 2 | s , > | 
pepyn TEXVEKG HEepn xpnotiKa pépn eEayyedtixd 
| | | 
| , , e 
peTpLKOY Woinats UTFOKPLTLKOV 
puO pd pvOporrotia @duxdy 
dppovexov pedorotia 6pyavixdy 


Now in which sense is the term péAous used in the passage 
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before us? Marquard supposes in the general sense of the 
object-matter of povotn. (In support of this view he might 
have quoted Anonymus, § 29, Movotxn dorw ématnun GewpntiKy 
kat mpaxrikn péAous Tedetov Te Kat Opyamkov.) But this is not in 
accordance with Aristoxenus’ use, and probably Westphal is 
right in interpreting it in its close and strict meaning. If so, 
what are the other sciences of it besides dppomxy? Westphal 
replies, peAomrotia, dpyavixn, @dtkn (i.e. the sciences of composition, 
of instrumental music, of singing). 

l. 4. play tia avt@y vrodaBew Set x.r.A.— The construction of 
this sentence is det troAaBeiv thy dppovtxny kadoupevny mpaypareiay 
etvat play ria avrav (i.e. trav ideav), r7 Te TakEL MpOTNy OvaY, K.T.A. 

Marquard and Westphal construe det trodaBet piav twa 
AUTOY, THY AppoveKy Kaoupevny, elvat Mpaypateiay TH Te Take TPOTHY 
ovga?, k.t.A.,and translate ‘we must regard one of them, namely 
Harmonic, as primary.’ But the Greek for ‘to be a good man’ 
is not efvae avyp dyabds av. 

tv dppovkny. The English word ‘Harmony’ in no wise 
corresponds to the Greek appovia. This latter properly signi- 
fies an adjustment or fitting together of parts. Hence, by 
being transferred from the method to the concrete object which 
embodies it, it is used to connote (a) a scale or system as 
a whole whose parts have been adjusted in their proper rela- 
tions, (4) the enharmonic scale, because in that genus three notes 
of the Tetrachord are fitted most closely to one another, that is, 
placed at the smallest possible intervals. The term dppovexn 
signifies then the science of scales, that is the science by which 
we constitute a system of related and compossible notes. 
Harmony in the modern sense of the word was in its infancy 
among the ancient Greeks. 

1.6. rvyydver yap otca tev mporev Gewpynrixn’ taita 8 éotiv 
doa. The MSS reading is here plainly ungrammatical. If we 
retain mporn ray OewpnrikOv, we must change radra to ravrns, ‘to 
this science belong,’ &c. [cp. 1. 12, odxére raurns éariv]. But 
I prefer to read as above with Westphal, in which case of course 
ravta refers to ra mpéra. Cp. Anonymus (a mere echo of 
Aristoxenus), § 31, mpwrevov d€ pépos tis povotkns 7 dppovKn €aTe 
Ta yap €y povoiy mpara autn Gewpei. Also § 19, ray de ris 
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povolKns PEpOv Kupt@ratdéy €oTt Kat mp@roy rd dppomKdy’ Tay yap 
Tpwatav povorkis wépuce Oewpyrixn. Cp. also 1. 14 of this page, d' 
}y mwavra Oewpetrat Ta KaTa povotkny. 

For the relation between Harmonic and Music, cp. Plutarch 
de Musica, 1142 F, havepoy & av yévorro, et tis Exdotny eferaforto 
TaY emompar, Tivos eatt Oewpnrixn’ Sprov yap 8re n pev apporeKy 
yevay Te T@v TOU Hppocpevov Kai Staotnpdr@y Kal ovoTHAT@Y Kat 
Pbsyyav cat révev kal peraBorav avaoTnparikay eat yvoortikn’ Top- 
porépo &° ovxére tavry mpoedbey oldy re. Gor ovde Cnrewv mapa 
rauTns TO Stayvevar SivacGat, mérepov oixeiws etAnpey 6 TounTHS . . « 
Tov ‘Yrod@pioy révoy emi rnvy dpyny } roy MiEodvdtdy re Kat A@ptoy 
émt thy ExBacw fh tov ‘Yroppvytdy te kat Spvytov ent thy peony. 

1.16. The point of the passage lies in the possible ambiguity 
of the term dppovixés, which properly signifying ‘concerned 
with scales’ [cp. dppomxn = science of scales] might also mean 
‘concerned with the enharmonic scale.’ Cp. note on l. 4. 

P. 96, 1.2. kai rot ra Staypdpyard y’ a’rév. See end of note 
on p. Io1, 1. 1. 

1. 4. mepi S€ trav GAdov peyeOav te xat cxynudrer. I have 
changed the MSS reading yevav to peyeO@v for three reasons: 
(1) quite sufficient stress has been laid on the early theorists’ 
omission of the Chromatic and Diatonic genera, and further refer- 
ence to it is not required; (2) a reference to their omission of 
‘other magnitudes’ is required in view of what follows (cp. 1. 7) ; 
(3) the close connexion of yevév and oxnpdtev by re cai would 
make it necessary to supply the qualification év avr re ro yevet 
TovT® Kat Tots Nourois with both, which is obviously impossible. 

aoxnjpu, which we shall translate by ‘Figure,’ signifies the 
arrangement or order of the parts of a whole, and two things 
differ in oxyjua if they have the same parts, but these parts are 
arranged in a different order. Thus the scale from C to ¢ and 
the scale from 2 to 4 on the white notes of the piano are 
composed of the same intervals, five tones and two semitones, 
but they differ in cyjpa or the arrangement of those intervals. 

1.6. amotepydpevor ... 70 dia wmacév. By the phrase ré rpiroy 
pépos Tis GAns peA@dias is meant the Enharmonic genus, just as 
a few lines above rnv macay tHe pedodias traéty means the Enhar- 
monic, Chromatic, and Diatonic Genera. 
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Hence the MSS reading éy re yévos péyeOos S€ is untenable. 
What is the rpirov pépos of peA@dia from which the Harmonists 
can be said to have selected one genus? According to Mar- 
quard dppovia (in the sense of ‘melodic element in music’). 
But even granting that peAwdia here means music in general, 
and that music in general may be divided into dppovia, puOpds, 
and Adyos, could this division have been so universally familiar 
that Aristoxenus would presuppose it, and employ the phrase 
Tpitoy pépos without explanation ? 

I omit yevos and dé. The former might easily be inserted by 
an ignorant scribe, who not understanding rov tpirouv pepous 
missed the necessary reference to the enharmonic genus. The 
intrusion of yevos naturally entailed the addition of de. 

Il. 11. An unknown polemic. 

1, 18. @ovns. The term dovy in Aristoxenus comprehends 
the human voice, and the sounds of instruments. See Ari- 
stotle, de Anima, 420, 7 S€ hovn Wodos tis éorw epuyxou’ ray 
yap apvxearv odfev duvet, dda kad” Gpotdrynra éyerat Haveiy, otoy 
aves kat dupa kai Goa GAG rey auxey anméracw Exe Kat pédos Kat 
Oiddexroyr. 

P. 97,1. 2. I read émipedes for émepedas of the MSS which 
(1) gives a weak construction to yeyéyyrat, and (2) requires, as 
Marquard saw, the dtopicbevros of 1. 4 to be supplemented by 
an adverb. 

l. 6. Aadoos. Lasus of Hermione, the well-known dithy- 
rambic poet, and teacher of Pindar. Suidas credits him with 
the authorship of the earliest work on the theory of Music. 
See Suidas s.v.; Athenaeus x, 455 c and xiv, 624c; Herodotus 
vil.6; Plutarch, de Musica, 1141 B-C. 

‘Envyovetwv. Disciples of Epigonus of Ambracia, a famous 
musical performer. See Athenaeus iv, 183d and xiv, 637 f. 

]. 7. mAdros. The spatial image, under which Aristoxenus 
represents the pitch relations of notes, is that of an indefinite 
line x-y “ ; 2 d 


J 


on which the several notes appear as points a 4 ¢ d [cp. Nico- 
machus (ed. Meibom, p. 24, 1. 21), POdyyos éort hwvi dropos, otov 
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provas kat’ axonv], and the intervals as the one-dimension spaces 
between them. The obvious objection to this conception is 
that it attributes quantity and so reality to the spaces between 
the notes, while it denies it to the notes themselves, whereas 
our senses tell us that the notes are the realities, and the 
intervals only their relations. This objection lies at the basis 
of the contending theory, here quoted by Aristoxenus, which 
assigns to notes a certain quantity or ‘breadth.’ 

1. 16. wi pev wy 8 ov. For Aristoxenus’ answer to the 
question see p. 107, Il. 13-19. 

1.17. I conjecture Aexréoy for dixacoy of the MSS. Cf. note 

on p. 143, Ll. 13. 

‘  L1g. Probably Marquard’s dteA@dvra is correct. dteAdvra is 
not objectionable in itself (cp. p. 98, 1. 5, p. 108, 1. 18, &c.) ; but 
if we retain it, the passage lacks any reference to the gezeral 
treatment of the scale. 

1, 22. mdeious eit huoets pédous. See p. 110. 

P. 98, 1. 9. The meaningless airys of the MSS may have 
been interpolated to produce a show of connexion between this 
paragraph and the preceding. 

1.17. ols dua... cupBaives. 


Ss ———= 


The distance between e and a, regarded as a whole, is an 
interval; regarded as a series of smaller distances, between ¢ and 
ff and g, g and a, it is a scale. 

1.21. Of Eratocles nothing is known beyond what we learn 
from Aristoxenus himself. 

1,22. dre awd... péAos. That is, one has a choice between 
conjunction and disjunction. 





Conjunction. 
‘ ‘ AT 
, Conjunction. eer 
mw. Sat he el a 
es ee A CO SRE pc” | A TTS 
oe a aaa Sane! aT eal ea 
~~ J | ——E 
S25 Disjunction. 


Disjunction. 


At the point —— the ascending melodic progression 
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diverges into = and = 


Similarly at —— the descending melodic progression 


banches no = ond 


1.23. ef dwo mavros .. . yiryverar. Evidently the law only 
holds of those Fourths of which the boundaries are fixed notes. 


a es 
If we take the Fourth == zo there is but one 


method of completing the melodic progression in each direction ; 
thus— 


enacts pee cescrer pe a 
eee 

P. 99, 1. 12. For the Perfect System or Scale see Introduction 
A § 29. 

1. 14. kata ouvOeoty, ‘in respect of the method of their com- 
position,’ according as that may be by conjunction, disjunction, 
or a combination of both these methods. See Introduction A 
passim. 

l. 15. kata oxnpa. Cp. note on p. 96, |. 4. 

H probably supplies the true reading here. Marquard inserts 
kat xara Oéo.v on account of pyre Géors in 1.17. But the latter 
words (which do not appear in H) are probably a dittograph to 
pyre cuvbeots. Though Oéors does not occur as a technical term 
in Aristoxenus, it might conceivably mean ‘key’ on the analogy 
of rideoOa (see e. g. p. 128, 1. 7); but key-distinctions belong to 
a later part of the subject (p. 100, ll. 14~20) and are out of 
place here, Aristoxenus being well aware that such distinctions 
are not essentially scale-distinctions (see p. 100, 1]. 16). 

1.25. dvamodeixtws ... yiyverOa Seixvurar. Eratocles, accord- 
ing to the criticism of Aristoxenus, would seem to have presup- 
posed the constitution of the octave scale 


ee ae eee te 


and to have arrived at the enumeration of its Figures by showing 
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that after proceeding through the various arrangements to be 
obtained by beginning successively with e, 7, g, 2, 4, ¢, d, one is 
brought back again to the first Figure with which one started. 
Against this superficial empiricism Aristoxenus very justly 
urges that the Figures of the Fourth and Fifth and the laws of 
their collocation must be demonstrated prior to the enumeration 
of the Figures of the Octave. Otherwise we are not justified in 
limiting these Figures to seven. Why, for example, should we 


not admit the Figure 
—— 


Here we have a scale that is illegitimate though it consists of 
five tones and two semitones, because it violates the law of the 
Figures of the Fourth and Fifth and their collocation. 

P. 100, 1. 10. Several words must have been lost here 
the substance of which I have supplied. Aristoxenus is evi- 
dently insisting that the enumeration of the scales cannot be 
complete unless account be taken of the scales of mixed 
genus: therefore after the number of possible scales in each 
genus has been ascertained, we must, he tells us, mix genera 
and repeat the process of enumeration. But what is the sense 
of giving as a reason for the necessity of this process the fact 
that ‘they,’ whoever ‘they’ may be, ‘had not even perceived 
what mixture is’? 

1.17. Marquard inserts rov rémov before a’rod and translates 
‘though the space is in itself homogeneous.’ Westphal rightly 
reads with the MSS and understands atrot as equal to rov 
cvoTnparos. 

].22. The question here raised is one of great importance. 
Are there any affinities between scales and keys? By scales we 
mean so many series of notes in which abstraction is made of 
pitch and regard is had solely to the order of intervals. By 
keys we mean so many series of notes, in which the intervals 
and their order are identical, while each series is situated at 
a different pitch from every other. 

See Introduction A, § 22. 

P,101,1.1. Aristoxenus here contrasts two principles by 
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which one might be guided in determining the relative positions 
of the keys proper to the several scales. One is the false 
principle of xaramixywors, or ‘ close-packing’ of intervals; the 
other the true principle of the possibility of intermodulation. 
To understand the difference between these principles let us 
take the seven modes or scales of Table 20 in Introduction A, 
in the Enharmonic forms as follows : 


Tonic 
MixoLypIAN ————— 
Tonic 


PHRYGIAN —— = 
Tonic 
te Se 


Tonic 
HYPoPrpuryGIAN Sean ewe ere 





HypoporiaN lee 


and let us place all the notes supplied by these scales between 


= 1 aa in one series as follows: 


Now we see that in this series there is no E no 


c=, no ———, no ——— that is, 
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there are several intervals of a semitone which are not 
divided into their apparently possible quarter-tones. At the 
same time it is evident that the tonics of these keys are so 
related to one another that it will be possible to pass directly or 
indirectly from any one to any other. (See note on p. 129, 1. 4.) 
Once more let us again take the same seven enharmonic 
modes, but changing the keys let us arrange them as follows : 


MIXOLYDIAN Danser 





LyDIAN 


HYpoDORIAN 





Writing in one series all the notes of these keys between 


== and —— we obtain the following result: 


| el 

=. wane ee assis = =>" 
mw ed ary a: OF aps JED 2” ait 

GN 4 Dp ae Xe y . 


fata ag a ee 


Here we have an unbroken series of the absolutely smallest 
intervals (i.e. quarter-tones); but the keys are so related to one 
another, their tonics being spaced by the interval of three 
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quarter-tones, that a modulation from one to another of them is 
impossible. (See note on p. 129, 1. 4.) 

The first of the above sets of scales is arranged on the 
principle of possible intermodulation; the second on the prin- 
ciple of xaranixywors, or arrangement at the closest possible 
intervals. It is obvious that the former is the true principle of 
music. The unbroken series of small intervals may satisfy 
the eye, but to use the words of Aristoxenus [p. 129, 1. 1] it is 
expeAns Kat wavra tTpénov &xpnoros, that is, at variance with the 
nature of melody which forbids a succession of more than two 
quarter-tones; and of no practical value, because the only 
object in a relative determination of keys is to render inter- 
modulation possible. 

We can now understand the statement of Aristoxenus [p. 96, 
1. 2] that the tables of the early harmonists, though only con- 
structed with a view to the Enharmonic Genus, exhibited the 
whole melodic system. In such a series as that last given all 
the chromatic and diatonic scales are zmplicitly presented. [It 
is however possible that ¢djAov in this passage may signify 
‘ professed to exhibit.’] 

]. 2. I read rivwyv for MSS rap. 

1. 3. wept rovrov . . . rou& nuiv. I have corrected the read- 
ings of the MSS by inserting ér: before émi Bpaxyv. Then re 
éviots cupBeBnxev mept tovrov Tov pépous eipynxevat, ovdevt dé cup- 
BeBnxev xadddov eipnxevat is the subject of davepoy yeyevnrat. 

l. 7. semiynrat of Mc. for memoinrat is an interesting example 
of a mistake arising from dictation. Such mistakes are frequent 
in the MSS of Aristoxenus. Compare p. 144, l. 12 9 rovrots 
guvexns for of rovrots cuvexeis, p. 139, 1. 18 deixyvow (in R) for 
57 kivnow, p. 139, |. 13 eioiy ws (in R) for eis évds, p. 137, 1. 15 
tmapurdtny (in B) for 7 wapumdrn ; also such spellings as daerouy, 
Gdvwotw, mikva, dyptota, cipeicOw, for amatroty, addAdotwouy, wuKvd, 
aypyora, eipncba, and the constant confusion of subjunctive and 
indicative forms. ° 

P. 102, 1. 8. wérepov...éati oxéyrews. See Introduction B § 2. 
Aristoxenus is not concerned with the truth or falsity of the 
physical theory of sound. 

1. 11. rd S€ Kivnoat rovr@yv éxdrepov. The true reading here 
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is hard to conjecture. Marquard’s first idea was to omit 
de and understand xwyoa in the sense of ‘to raise or moota 
question’; but he afterwards abandoned this view on the ground 
that «vety occurring so often in the same passage in the technical 
sense of ‘motion’ could not in this one case bear a different 
meaning. [On this point Mr. Goligher aptly cites Berkeley’s 
Principles of Human Knowledge, § 77: ‘if what you mean by 
the word matter be only the unknown support of unknown 
qualities, it is no matter whether there is such a thing or no, 
since it in no way concerns us.’] His final conjecture is d:a- 
kpivat for d€ xvnoa, and he gives as the meaning of the passage 
‘for the purposes of the present argument it is not necessary 
to decide this question.’ But this 1s, I think, quite untenable. 
Even if we grant that ‘it is not necessary to discriminate each 
of these things’ is a possible expression of the meaning ‘it is 
not necessary to decide for either of these alternatives,’ yet it 
is clear from 1. 7 that éxarepov rovrwy must here mean ‘each of 
these phenomena,’ namely, the two kinds of voice-motion. Once 
we admit this, we must reject 76 d:axpivac; for it is obviously 
false to say that ‘the discrimination of these phenomena from 
one another is unnecessary for our argument.’ 

I believe the true reading to be rot dtevxpivnoae (or some such 
word) rourwy éxdrepov, where rov dtevxpivnca is the genitive of 
the material after rav éveora@oav mpaypareiay: and the meaning 
to be ‘the question of the objective possibility of rest and motion 
of the voice belongs to a different sphere of speculation, and 
is irrelevant to our present purpose, which is to discriminate 
each of these two phenomena from the other.’ 

l. 26. dca mwafos. As in the case of impassioned recitation. 
Cp. Aristides Quintilianus (ed. Meibom, p. 7, 1. 23), 7 pev ov ovr- 
exns (kivnoes) eoriv, 7 StadeydpeOa’ péon Sé, 4 ras TOy momnparey 
dvayvacets mowovpeOa® Stactrnparicn S€ 7 Kata pécoy Tov dmdGv 
Qavay roca motoupern Stactnpata Kat povds, 7 Tis Kat peA@deKy 
Ka\etrat. 

P, 1083, ll. 1-6. As the monotone of declamation is a license 
of speech, so is the ¢vemolo a license of music; and the use of 
either, if not justified by the presence of an exceptional emotion, 
is a sin against nature. 
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l. 3. Probably é6a@ yap av... rornowper, the reading of B and 
R, is right. 

1. 16. éesiracis and dveors signify the Jrocesses, not the states, 
of tension and relaxation. Though properly applying only to 
strings, they are used metaphorically of the human voice and 
the sounds of wind-instruments. 

P. 104, 1. 14. emi roy evayrioy rémov, the reading of B, is un- 
doubtedly right. Cp. p. 145, 1.9; also the phrases emi ré o€v, 
émi to Bapv. 

l. 20. rptrov, Westphal’s conjecture of wéymroy is, I think, 
unnecessary, in spite of p. 106, 1.9. For the purposes of the 
argument émiracis and dveoi.s may be regarded as subdivisions 
of one conception, and similarly d€urns and Bapurns. 

1,23. jn taparrérwoay x.t.’. Aristoxenus very rightly in- 
sists that the validity of his distinction is not injured by the 
fact that it is verbally incompatible with the theory of the 
Physicists. When he speaks of motion and rest of the voice, 
he refers to certain phenomena which ¢he ear distinguishes as 
motion and rest, though this distinction may directly contradict 
the ultimate nature of these phenomena as apprehended by the 
intellect. Thus, when the Physicist presses upon him the 
theory that all sound is vibration or motion, and urges that 
motion at rest is a contradiction, he replies: ‘According to the 
evidence of the ear (which, for my purposes, is the final test 
of truth) the voice is at rest in cases where, according to your 
theory of objective facts, the rate of its vibration is constant; 
consequently, to distinguish the phenomena before us, we may 
employ the language of the ear just as well as the language of 
physics.’ 

P. 105, 1.15. The MSS read here 6 & nyeis Néyouer xivnoiv re 
kat npepiay deovns kal 3 éxeivot kivnow which is translated ‘it is 
fairly evident what we mean by rest and motion of the voice, 
and what they mean by motion.’ But this is unsatisfactory, not 
only on account of the weakness of the conclusion thus drawn, 
but also because 6 6°... xivnow being a relative sentence and 
not an indirect question, the correct translation would be ‘the 
thing to which we give the name of rest and motion of the 
voice is a fairly patent thing, as is also the thing to which 
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they give the name of motion,’ which does not give the required 
meaning. 

P. 107, 1. 3. Steoews tis eAaxiorns. That is a quarter-tone. 
Aristoxenus uses Siects for any interval less than a semitone. 

l, 5. dove cat Evévar x.r.4. Aristoxenus does not mean that 
we cannot hear any interval smaller than a quarter-tone, but 
that though we may be conscious of such a smaller interval, 
we can have no perception of it as a musical entity, since we 
cannot estimate its magnitude in reference to other musical 
intervals. 

P. 108, 1. 21. xa’ fy ra cuphova roy Stadoverv. The only con- 
cords recognized by Greek theorists are the Fourth; the Fifth ; 
the Octave; the sum of two or more Octaves: the sum of one 
or more Octaves and a Fourth ; the sum of one or more Octaves 
and a Fifth. 

In his note on this passage Marquard has collected several 
definitions of concords and discords. 

According to Gaudentius [ed. Meibom, p. 11, 1. 17] cupdevor 
dé Sv dua xpovopevey } addoupevey dei rd pédos tov Bapurépou mpds 
TO O&0 Kai Tov dfurépou mpos To Bapv rd aird 7... SeaGhovor Se Gy dpa 
Kpovopévay 7} avAoupevoy ovdévy tt Gaiverat Tov péAous eEtvat Tov 
Bapurépou mpos 76 6&0 } rov déurépou mpos 76 Bapv 76 avro. 

‘The nature of concordant sounds is that when they are struck 
or blown simultaneously, the melodic relation of the lower note 
to the higher is identity, as likewise the relation of the higher 
to the lower; but when discordant sounds are struck or blown 
together, there seems to be nothing of identity in the relation 
of the lower note to the higher, or of the higher to the lower.’ 
[Practically the same definition is given by Aristides Quintilianus 
(ed. Meibom, p. 12, 1. 21), and Bacchius (ed. Meibom, p. 2, 1. 28).] 

Marquard professes himself unable to find any meaning in 
this definition. The language is certainly not happy; but I 
think the sense is clear enough. If two sounds are discordant, 
when they are sounded together, the particular character of 
each will stand out unreconciled against the other; that is, 
the relation of the higher to the lower or of the lower to the 
higher will not be one of identity in which differences are sunk. 
On the other hand, when concordant sounds are heard together, 
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the resulting impression is that of the reconciliation of differences, 
the merging of particular natures in an identical whole. This 
is well illustrated by the concord called the Octave, where the 
relation of identity is so predominant that we regard the notes 
of it as the one note repeated at different heights of pitch. 

According to the /sagoge (ed. Meibom, p. 8, 1. 24) gore dé cup- 
dovia pev kpacis Sv0 POdyyav cEvrépou kat Bapurépov’ Stadeavia Se 
rouvavtioy Svo Pbdyyov aykia Gore pn KpaOnvat, ddAa rpaxvvOnvat 
tiv dxony. ‘Concord is the blending of two notes, a higher and 
a lower ; discord, on the contrary, is the refusal of two notes to 
combine, with the result that they do not blend but grate on 
the ear” The same conception is more clearly expressed in the 
definition quoted by Porphyrius :—oupqdovia 8 eori duo POdy- 
yov o€urnrt kat Bapurnre Stapepsvtoy xara Td a’rd mraow Kat 
kpacis’ Set yap rots POdyyous avyxpovabévras ev re Erepov eidos 
pOdyyou amorehew wap exeivous €& dv POdyyav 7 auppevia yéyover. 
‘Concord is the coincidence and blending of two notes of differ- 
ent pitch, for the notes when struck together must result in 
a single species of sound distinct from the notes which have 
given birth to the concord?’ 

The following definition of Adrastus is quoted by Theo. 
Smyrn., p. 80, and Porphyrius, p. 270, cupdhevotar bé POdyyor 
mpos GAAnAous Sv Oarépov kpovabevros emi tivos dpydvou tay évraraey 
kat 6 Aourds Kata Twa oikedtyTa Kat gupmabecay avy’ Kata Td 
avrd S€ dua apdorepwy xpovabevray deia kat mpoonvns éx ths Kpd- 
aews eEaxoverat Povn. ‘ Notes are in concord with one another 
when upon the one being struck upon a stringed instrument, 
the other sounds along with it by affinity and sympathy ; and 
when the two being struck simultaneously one hears, in con- 
sequence of the blending, a smooth and sweet sound.’ 

Most philosophic of all is Aristotle’s definition in Problems 
xIX, 38, cupdevia S€ yaipopey Gre xpacis éare Adyou éxévTwr 
évavriwy mpos GAAnda. 6 pév oty Adyos Takis, 6 Hv huoge nov. ‘The 
reason that we take pleasure in concord is that it is a blending 
of opposites that have a relation to one another. Now rela- 
tion is order and we saw that order naturally gave pleasure.’ 
Cp. also Aristotle mepi aic@jcews xat aigOnrav c. 3, p- 439°, 
Ta pev yap év aptOpots ebdoyioros ypopara, xabamep exet Tas 
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cuphevias, ra HOvora Tov ypoparey etvat Soxovvra. ‘The most 
agreeable colours, like concords, depend upon the easily calcu- 
lable relations of their ingredients.’ 

Later theorists introduced rapadwvos as an intermediate term 
between guvpdhovos and Sdiddwvos. According to Gaudentius 
fed. Meibom, p. 11, 1. 30], mapddavor S€ of pécor pev cuppavor kal 
Stahovou’ év dé tH Kpovoet Hatydpevor cvpphwvot, Gowep emt tprdv 
Tovey caiverat, awd mapumatns peowr emt mapaueony, Kat emi dvo 
Tovey, ard peowy Starovov émt mapapeony. ‘Paraphone sounds stand 
midway between concords and discords; when struck’ [this 
probably means ‘when not prolonged by voice or wind instru- 
ment, but sounded momentarily on strings’] ‘they give the 
impression of concord; such an impression we receive in the 
case of the interval of three tones between the Parhypate Mesén 
and the Paramese; and in the case of the interval of two tones 
between the Lichanus’ [the term ‘ Diatonus’ is sometimes used 
for Lichanus] ‘ Meson and the Paramese.’ . 

The term épéd@ervor is applied to notes which differ in function, 
but coincide in pitch. Thus the Dominant of the key of D and 
the Subdominant of the key of £ fall alike on 4A. See Aristides 
Quintilianus, ed. Meibom, p. 12, 1. 25. 

l. 22. ra cuvOera trav dovvOérev. Aristoxenus means by a 
simple interval one that is contained by two notes between which 
none can be inserted zz the particular scale to which they belong. 


Thus in the enharmonic scale, the 


interval between fand ais simple, because 2% this scale no note can 


occur between them ; but in the diatonic a 


scale the interval between / and @ is compound, because in this 
scale g occurs between them. Thus the same peyeOos or mag- 
nitude f-a, which as a péyebos is of course composite [the simple 
magnitude of music being a quarter-tone], may sometimes be 
occupied by a simple, sometimes by a composite zzzterval. 

1. 23. caf hy Stadepe: ra pyra ray addyeav. This deadopa is not 
without difficulty. The terms pyra and d)oya naturally apply to 
quanta 2” relation to one another. 4 is Gdoyov in relation to 7, 
the area of a square in relation to that of a circle. But where 
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in the case of an interval are the two quanta the relation between 
which constitutes it rational or irrational? Not imside the 
interval, for Aristoxenus, as we have already seen, has nothing 
to do with the Pythagorean view of intervals as numerical 
relations. An interval then must be rational or irrational in 
virtue of the relation it bears to some quantum outside itself. 
Marquard supposes this quantum to be the twelfth of a tone 
because that is the smallest measure used by Aristoxenus in 
calculating the comparative sizes of intervals. (See p. 117, 
ll. 1-19.) But this supposition, as we shall presently see, is 
directly forbidden by Aristoxenus himself. The true explanation 
is supplied by the following interesting passage from the 
Elements of Rhythm (Aristoxenus, ed. Marquard, p. 413, 29) :— 
"Qpicrat Sé€ trav wodav Exactos Frot XO i) adoyi t 
p 7 yo twit 7 adoyia rovaury, 
yris Sv0 Adyar yvepipov ty aicOnoe ava peoov éorat. Teévoro 
S ay 16 cipnuevoy de xaradhaves’ ef AnPOeinaay dvo wddes, 6 pev toov 
TO avo TO KaTw Exov Kat Sionpov Exdrepov, 6 Sews pev Kdtw Sionpor, 
4 \ ww Md # 4 Fd A’ ! , 4 % 
To Se avw juicv, tpiros de tis AnPOein wovs mapa rovtovus, Thy pev 
Baow tony av rots apdorépos exwv, rv Se dpow pecov peyebos 
” a 4 ¢ ‘ a y . oo . oo” 
€xovcay tay dpoewy. ~O yap rovovros mous GAoyoy pev e£er td ava 

‘ 4 os. 9©« 9 , ‘ , ’ ‘, a 
mpos To Kato’ gorat 5’ 7H adoyia petagi Svo Aéyov yvopipoy TH 
aicOnoe, rod Te iaov Kat rod Sumdaciov. ... 

Aci Sé€ pnd’ evratOa Stapapreiv, dyvonOevros rov re pytov Kal Tov 
adéyou, tiva tpdémov ev Tois wept rots pudpovs NapBaverat. “Qorep 
ouv év rois StactnpatiKols wrotxeiows TO pev KaTa pedos pyrdv éAnPOn, 
5 mp@rov pev cote ped@doupevoy, Emerta yuaptpov Kata péyebos, iroe 
¢€ f , . ¢ , a ¢ 5) , ’ a 8 A 
@s Ta TE TUphawva kal 6 Tévos, } OS Ta TOVTALS oUppETpA, Td Oe KaTa 
Tous Tay ap.Opay pdvov Adyous pyrdév, @ cuveBawev apeh@dnro civat* 
aUTw Kal éy Trois puOpois UmoAnmréov Exe TO TE pyTdv Kai TO Goyor, 
Td pev yap xara tiv tov pvOpov duow apBadverar pyrdv, rd de 

A & n~ > ed s ¢ ‘ ‘ ? > ¢€ ~ 4 
KaTa Tovs Tav aptOpay povoy Adyous. Tod pev ody ev puOp@ AapBavd- 
Hevoy pntov xpovouv péyebos mparov pev Sei trav minrdvrey eis tHy 
puvOporotiay eivat, erecta Tov modés év @ TEeTakrat pépos eivat pntdv’ 
76 O€ kara Tos Trav dpiOpav Noyous NapBavdpevoy pytdv Totovrdv tt 
Sei voeiv oioy ev rois Stacrnparikois 16 Swdexatnpdptoy Tov tévov Kat 
ef Tt TotovToy GAXo ev rais rav StaoTnpdtwv mapadXNayais AapBaveras. 
Pavepov de Sid rav eipnpévav, ote ny pean AnPOcioa trav dpoewy ov‘ 
€orat ouppetpos tH Bdces’ ovdey yap a’tav perpoy éori Kowwodv 
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évpubpov. * Every foot is determined either by a ratio (between 
its accented and unaccented parts) or by an irrational relation 
such as lies midway between two ratios familiar to sense. 
This statement may be illustrated as follows: take two 
feet, one of which has the accented and unaccented parts 
equal, each of them consisting of two minims of time, while 
the other has its accented part equal to two minims, but its 
unaccented only half that length.” [Assuming the minim 
to be, what it once was, the sign of the shortest possible 
musical time, the first of these feet would be of the form 


| PS e is the second of the form | D » |] ‘Now take 


a third foot besides, having its accented part equal to the ac- 
cented part of either of the first two, but its unaccented, a mean 
in size between their unaccented parts.’ [Its form will be 
| o a - |-| ‘In such a foot the relation between the ac- 
cented and unaccented parts will be irrational, and will lie 
between two ratios familiar to sense, the equal,’ [ 4 : © ] ‘and 
the double’ [ 4 : J]... ‘Nor must we be led astray here by 
ignorance of the principle on which the conceptions “ rational ” 
and ‘‘irrational” are determined in matters of rhythm. In the 
Elements of Intervals we assumed on the one hand a “ rational 
in respect of melody” which is firstly something that can be 
sung, and secondly, something whose size is well known, either 
[directly] as’ the concords and the tone, or else [indirectly] as 
the intervals commensurate with these; and on the other hand, 
a “rational in respect of numerical ratios,” which, as a fact, 
was something that could not be sung. A similar view must 
be taken in the case of rhythm, and we must distinguish the 
rational in respect of the natural laws of rhythm from the 
rational in respect of numerical ratios only. According to 
the first reference, a rational time-length is one which, firstly, 
can be introduced into rhythmical composition, and secondly, 
is a rational fraction of the foot in which it is placed. Accord- 
ing to the second reference, it must be conceived as something 
in the sphere of rhythm corresponding to the twelfth of a tone 
in the sphere of melody, or to any other similar quantum 
assumed in the comparative measurement of intervals. It is 
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clear from these remarks that the mean between the two un- 
accented parts will not be commensurate with the accented 
part; for they have no common measure with a rhythmical 
existence.’ 

We see here that the reason why the foot | e a ; | is 
irrational is, that though 5 , is a possible rhythmical element, 
and though the relation of = . to @ Is known as that of 3 to 4, 
yet the length a . » while mathematically commensurate with 
@, is rhythmically ncommensurate. For their common measure, 
being half the minimum time length, has no existence in the 
practice of rhythm. 

The case is similar with regard to Melody. If any interval 
can be sung; if its length be readily cognisable, either imme- 
diately as a concord or tone, or because it is commensurate 
with one of these, ¢he common measure being an actual melodic 
interval, then it is pyrév. If these conditions be not fulfilled, it 
is ddoyov. Thus a twelfth of a tone is not a rational interval 
in respect of melody, because it cannot be sung; neither is the 
interval of three sevenths of a tone rational; because though it 
can be sung, and though its length can be mathematically 
expressed in relation to a tone, yet the common measure of 
it and of a tone is one seventh of the latter; which is not an 
actual melodic interval. 

l, 24. tas 8€ Aowwads «7.4. Cp. Aristides Quintilianus [Mei- 
bom, p. 14, 1. 10], ére 8’ aira&y & pev éorw dpria, & dé wepirrd. 
dptia pev ra eis toa Statpovpeva, @s nutromoy kat révos* wepirra 
dé ra eis dnca’ as al 7 dieres Kai wévre xai ¢, and [Meibom, p. 14, 
l. 20], ére ray Staornpdrev & pév €or apata & Se wucvd’ muKva pev 
ra ehdytota ws ai dtévets, apaa Sé ra peywota os Td dia Treaodpwv. 

P. 109, 1.7. rodrdy ye rév rpémov x.7.X. Aristoxenus implies 
by this reservation the possibility of dividing scales into those 
which are composed of other scales (as for instance an octave, 
which is a compound of a Fourth and a Fifth), and those which 


are not so composed, as for instance . But 


even this last scale, though it cannot be analysed zxz¢o other 
scales, is composed of certain parts, namely intervals, and so can 
hardly be called simple. 
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1.16. add trios peyebous. The meaning is, ‘ Every scale from 
a certain magnitude upward.’ Evidently a scale of a Fourth 
or any smaller scale weed not exhibit either conjunction or 
disjunction. 

1.18. rovro. ‘This phenomenon of the blending of conjunc- 
tion and disjunction.’ 

_ é€v éviows, i.e. cveTnpacw. See Introduction A, § 20. 

l. 19. The term irepBarer signifies that the scale skips certain 
notes which would naturally belong to it by the laws of continuity 
or sequence. See Introduction A, § 26. 

1. 20. dadovv cai Sumdody xr.d. Cp. Aristides Quintilianus 
[ed. Meibom, p. 16,1. 2], cat ra prev dada & kal’ Eva rpdmov Exxerat, 
ta O€ ovxy dada & kata mrEdvear Tpdrev mAoKHY yivera. ‘ Single 
scales are those that are composed in one mode; manifold 
scales those that are based on a complex of several modes.’ 

Cp. also Jsagoge [ed. Meibom, p. 18, 1. 20], r7 de rot aperaBddov 
kat epperaBdrov Sioice kaP ny Siadepea ta aada ovotHpata TeV ja} 
amhav’ daha pév ovy cori ra mpds piay peony Nppoopeva, Sida O€ ra 
apos Svo, rpimda S€é ra mpos Tpeis, woANamAdona Sé Ta mpos meiovas. 
‘The difference between the modulating and non-modulating 
scale will be the difference between single scales and those that 
are not single. Single scales are those that are tuned to one 
Mese, double those that are tuned to two, triple those that are 
tuned to three, multiple those that are tuned to several.’ 

The distinctions here referred to we have already considered 
in our comparison of the three ancient Harmonies [Introduction 
A, § 14]. The Mixolydian scale on the old reading of it [Intro- 
duction A, § 20] was a ciornpa dimdodr. 

Cp. p. 131, Il. 9-10 where Aristoxenus contrasts déwAoty and 
peraBodny €xov. 

P. 110, 1.5. Aoyadés re pedXos. For the relation between Greek 
speech and Greek song, see Mr. Monro’s Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music, § 37. 

I]. 14. I read xa6éXov for xai wov. Some such word is called 
for by the following idtérnra. 

1.21. dre moddds ... &y re kat radréy x..A. Aristoxenus means 
that in spite of the great variety of forms that consecution 
adopts, there underlies this variety one immutable law, which 
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decides in any case whether any given sounds may or may not 
succeed one another. 

P. 111, 1. 7. rév cls rairé Hppoopevwy Is my suggestion for the 
impossible ra@v eis rd nppoopevoy of the MSS. Aristoxenus is | 
obliged to add this qualifying phrase to show that his division 
of the péAos is not inconsistent with mixture of genus. Thus 
the meaning is ‘every melody that observes ove genus through- 
out falls into one of the three classes of diatonic, chromatic, and 
enharmonic.’ 

1.8. roe Sidtrovey €orw  ypwpatixoy x.7.A. Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (ed. Meibom, p. 18, 1. 19), gives the following deri- 
vations of these names: Enharmonic, a6 rov cuvvnppdc Oat, 1. e. 
from the close fitting of intervals exhibited in its Pycnum; Dia- 
tonic, éredy cpodpdrepov 4 horn cat air Stareiverae (didtovos is 
to dtareivw as ovvrovos to cuvteivw) ; Chromatic, as yap ré perag&o 
Aevxod Kal péAavos xp@pa kadeirat’ odrw Kai Td dia péeowy apdoiv 
Oewpovpevoy xpapa mpoceipyrat, 

Cp. Nicomachus (ed. Meibom, p. 25, 1. 32), kat &k rovrouv ye 
Staromkoy Kadeitat, ek Tov mpoyapely Ota Tov Tovey avTd pov@raroy 
rav ado. (p. 26, 1. 27), do7’ avrexcioOat rd evappomov to diaréve" 
péecov 8 a’tav vmapyety TO XpwpatiKdy. pukpov yap Twapérperper, Ev 
povoy Huitdvoy amo tov SiaroviKov’ evbev Sé xat xpa@pa Exe Eeyomev 
Tous evTpenrous avOparovs. 

Cp. also the interpolated passage in Aristides Quintilianus 
(Meibom, p. 111, 1. 8), xypwparixoy Sé kadeirat mapa 76 xpwCew abrd 
ra oma Stacrnpatra, py SetrOar Se rivos éxeivwv. [According to 
Bellermann (Azonymi Scripiio, p. 59) xpo¢ew ra Nowra Stactnpatra 
= attingere cetera genera; the py deioGar dé rwos éexeivwy is Unin- 
telligible] . . . 76 8 evappdmoy dia 76 ev rH rot Sipppoopevov Tedeig 
diacrdoe: AapBdveoOar’ ov yap Sirdvov mhéov, otre Stéeoews EXarroy 
évdéxerac (MSS édéxero) kara aicOnow daBetvy ra Staornpata i.e. 
the Enharmonic genus derives its name from the fact that it 
uses to the full the liberty of variation permitted by the laws of 
Harmony. It uses quarter-tones, than which there is no smaller, 
and ditones, than which there is no greater (simple) interval. 

l.11. If dy@raroy be correct, it means ‘ highest’ in the process 
of development and so furthest from the state of nature. But 
vewraroy, the reading of H, is very tempting: 
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1.24. 1d pey eAdxiorov. The Greeks did not recognize the 
Greater or Lesser Thirds as concords. 

P.112, 1.11. 1d yap tpls x.r.A. Marquard reads pexpe yap rov. 
I prefer to read ré yap with VbBRS, and am quite willing to con- 
strue it either as a direct accusative after diareivopev (just as we 
can say ‘to stretch an interval ’ as well as ‘ to stretch the voice’), 
or as an accusative of length with d:areivozey used in a neuter 
sense. 

1.13. avddv. For a full description of the avAds the reader 
is referred to the exhaustive article of Mr. A. A. Howard, 
in Vol. IV of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
A few general remarks will suffice here. 

The term avAéds commonly denotes a reed instrument of 
cylindrical bore; whether the reed was double-tongued as in 
the oboe, or single as in the clarinet, or whether both these 
forms of mouthpiece were employed, there is no conclusive 
evidence to prove. The musician generally performed on a pair 
of these instruments simultaneously, playing the melody on one, 
and an accompaniment (which in Greek music was higher 
than the melody), on the other. These double pipes were 
divided according to their pitch into five classes, wupOenot, 
madtkol, xtOaptornpto, réAetot, and imepréAecot, Corresponding 
closely to the soprano, alto, tenor, baritone, and bass ranges 
of the voice. 

1.15. KaracmacGeions ye tis avptyyos. According to the in- 
genious theory of Mr. Howard (see last note), the term ciptyé, 
which commonly signifies a pan’s-pipe, was used to denote 
a hole near the mouthpiece of the avAéds, like the ‘speaker’ of 
the clarinet, the opening of which facilitated the production of 
the harmonies by the performer. The passages which he quotes 
on the matter are the following :— 

(x) Aristotle (de audib. p. 804 a), S16 Kat rad av8péy eiot waxi- 
Tepat kal TO TEeAEiwy avAGY, Kal padXov Grav TANPeON Tis avrovs Tod 
mvevpatos’ havepov &° éariv’ kal yap dy méon tis ta Cevryn (i.e. ‘if 
one squeezes the reed between the lips or teeth’) paddov dfurépa 
7) porn yiyverat kat hewrorépa, Kav xaraomdon Tis Tas GuUpLyyas, Kay 
dé emthaBy, wapmdcioy 6 Gyxos yiyverat ths Pevins dea 76 TAHOOS Tod 
mvevpatos Kabamep Kat dé TGy maxurépwy xopdar. 
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From this passage, as from the passage of Aristoxenus before 
us, it is evident that the effect of the operation xaraonay rihv 
auptyya was to raise the pitch of the instrument. 

(2) Plutarch (xo posse suaviter, p. 1096), 5a ri ray towy aidav 
6 orevwrepos (déurepov, 6 8 edputepos ) Bapurepov POeyyerat’ Kai da 
ri THS OUpLyyos dvaoT@perns macty d£vverat Tois POdyyots, KAtvoperns 
dé wdAw Bapvver (read Bapuvera) Kat ovvaxels mpos Tov érepov 
(Bapurepoy), diaxOcis Se d€irepov nyet; From this passage we 
learn that the effect of the operation avaomay thy cuptyya was 
to raise all the tones of the instrument. 

(3) Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia, Vol. II, p. 409, (avptyé) 
onpaiver thy TY TOY pOvTtKOY avArAOY. 

(4) Plutarch (de Musica, p. 1138 a), Avrixa Tydrehayns 6 
Meyapixés ovtas erodeunoe rats ovptyéty, Sate Tovs aidorotods ov” 
emOcivat mamore etagey emt rovs avAovs, GAAG kai Tod TvOtKxov ayavos 
padtora Sta radr’ anéorn. 

[Mr. Howard gathers from this passage that Telephanes as 
a virtuoso objected to mechanical shifts such as the ovptyé 
which brought elaborate execution within the reach of poor 
performers. I am rather disposed to think from the context 
that this musician was a lover of the simplicity and reserve of 
ancient art, and resisted innovations in the direction of com- 
plexity. | 

The only difficulty offered by these passages is in the appar- 
ently indifferent use of avaonav and xaraoray to signify the same 
operation (or operations with the same effect). Mr. Howard 
thinks that the ctpsyé might have been covered when not in use 
by a sliding band, which in some instruments was pushed up to 
open the hole, and in other cases pulled down for the same 
purpose. I might suggest that possibly dvaomay and xaraomway 
in these passages are not direct opposites; that xaragmway may 
be used in its primary sense of ‘to draw down,’ and avagzay in 
its secondary sense of ‘to open’ (being answered in (2) by 
kXivetv, to shut’). 

Von Jan supposes (Piz, XXXVIII, p. 382), that the cupry£ 
was a joint at the lower end of the avAds which could be 
detached from it. But this view, as Mr. Howard points out, 
does violence to the passage of Aristoxenus before us, as may 
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be seen from his own explanation of it. ‘Der Theil also, auf 
welchem man nach Abnahme der Syrinx weiter blasen kann, 
heisst selbst Syrinx, und das Blasen darauf cupirrev” 

P. 113, 1.5. oxro is the excellent emendation of Westphal 
for €x rav of the MSS. The eight concordant intervals are, The 
Fourth: The Fifth: The Octave: The Fourth and an Octave : 
The Fifth and an Octave: The interval of Two Octaves: The 
Fourth and Two Octaves: The Fifth and Two Octaves. 

ll. 7-12. For Aristoxenus the Concords are the elements of 
intervals, and from them are derived directly or indirectly, 
by processes of addition and subtraction, all the discordant 
intervals. Even the quarter-tone must be thus ascertained: 
From a Fifth subtract a Fourth, and divide the result into 
four equal parts. The latter part of this construction is un- 
satisfactory, for how is the ear to assure itself of the equality 
of those parts? It could apparently do so only by such an 
tmmediate recognition of the interval in question as would 
render any method of ascertaining it nugatory. 

l. 8. The contrast between the Pythagorean and Aristo- 
xenian views of musical science comes out strongly in the 
definitions of a tone. For the Pythagoreans a tone is the 
difference between two sounds whose rates of vibration stand in 
the relation 8:9; for the school of Aristoxenus, the difference 
between a Fourth and a Fifth. The latter explain the pheno- 
mena of music by reducing these to more immediately known 
musical phenomena, the former by reducing them to their 
mathematical antecedents. 

TaY Tpateay cuppeaver, That is, the Fourth and Fifth. 

1.18. For xcadoupevoy rd re wdetora of the MSS I read xarexo- 
Hevov ra ye wAciota. If xadovpevoy be retained it necessitates the 
insertion of the phrase a resodpov, to give it a meaning; 
similarly, id reacdpov POdéyyev, being left without any con- 
struction, calls for some such word as xareydpevov. 

ra ye wiciora. Usually, not always; see note on p. 115, I. I. 

120. riva bn raéw ... xwovyrat. This is undoubtedly, as 
Westphal has pointed out, a marginal scholium that has crept 
into the text and displaced the conclusion of the preceding 
sentence. Observe the use of eax instead of éort. 
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1,21. For the meaning of the terms ‘ variable’ and ‘ fixed’ 
notes, see Introduction A, § 8. 

P.114, 1.14. rovrwy dé rd pev EAarrov «.r.A. According to 
Marquard’s explanation (accepted by Westphal) of this difficult 
sentence, ro €Aarroyv and 16 peifoy are used by brachylogy for ré 
‘ovx €Xatrov adiorara:, and ro ‘ov peifoy adiorarat,’ and thus 
repeat the €Aarroy and pei{ov of the preceding sentence. Against 
this it may be urged that the brachylogy is a very violent one; 
and also that on this interpretation the latter clause of the sen- 
tence implies that the existence of a Lichanus further than two 
tones from the Mese was a matter of dispute. But of sucha 
Lichanus we have no evidence. Mr. Monro would avoid the 
latter difficulty by supposing 16 pei{ov to be used illogically in 
the sense of ‘the question of the greater limit.’ 

I consider that the misinterpretation of this passage is due to 
the natural but false assumption that ro édarroy refers to the €Aar- 
roy of the preceding sentence. On my view rovray = rovrey rov 
Stacrnparoy = Tov rovaiov Siaotnyaros Kai rov Sirdvov: the geni- 
tive is a partitive one; ro éAatrov rovrwy (rv Siacrnpdrev) and 
ro peif{ov rovroy Mean respectively the tone interval and the 
ditone interval. The general object of the sentence beginning 
at rovroy is to justify not the smallness but the largeness of the 
localization of the Lichanus. In fact Aristoxenus would say, 
‘The interval between the Lichanus and Mese cannot be less 
than one tone or greater than two tones. The lesser of these 
distances (which I have assigned as the minimum limit of the 
space between the Lichanus and Mese), is found in the Diatonic 
genus, and is consequently of unquestionable legitimacy; the 
greater of these distances (which I have assigned as the maxi- 
mum limit of the space between the Lichanus and Mese) is 
admissible, though often disputed in the present day, and was 
the distinguishing feature of the Ancient Enharmonic music.’ 

l. 15. ovx is plainly wrong, as is seen from the following 
auyxXepoir ay. 

1.16. enayOevrway. endyer means to lead one on to the 
recognition of a general principle through the consideration of 
particular cases. Hence énaywyn = induction. 

P.115, 1.1. trav apxaixay rpdérayv rois re mpwrots Kai rois Sevrépots. 
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Besides the enharmonic scale of the form 


there was another enharmonic scale (commonly called after its 


inventor Olympus), of the form ——— which in- 


troduced but one note of division into the tetrachord. It is 
possible, as Marquard thinks, that these two scales are here 
referred to as the earlier and later of the ancient modes; but 
the phrase is a strange one. 

1. 3. of pev yap x.r.X. Aristoxenus here records the fact, 
familiar to us from other sources, of the gradual extinction of 
the old enharmonic music. The intervals it employed were so 
fine and required such delicacy of ear and voice, that it can 
never have been popular. But, as we saw in the Introduction A, 
§ 6, the cause which not only accounts for but justifies its 
abandonment is the necessarily imperfect determination of its 
intervals. Aristoxenus himself was quite aware of this deficiency, 
though not alive to the seriousness of it. In a passage quoted 
by Plutarch (de Musica, cap. 38, 1145 B), after assigning as one 
cause of the disuse of the enharmonic music the difficulty of 
hearing such a small interval as a quarter-tone, he proceeds to 
suggest another explanation, «ira xat rd pur) Stvacbar AnPOjvat dia 
auppeavias Th peyeOos xabdmep 16 Te Hpirovioy Kat Tov Tévoy Kat Ta 
houra Se rev rotovtey Stagtnparewv. ‘ Besides, there is the fact that 
the magnitude of this interval (i.e. the quarter-tone) cannot be 
determined by concord, as can the semitone, the tone, and the 
like.’ For this important principle of the determination of 
discordant intervals by concord, see pp. 145, 146. 

1.6. ‘yAvkaiveey. Anonymus (§ 26) contrasts the Diatonic 
genus as ‘avdptx@repoy . . . Kat avatnpérepoy’ with the Chromatic 
as ‘ndvoréy Te Kal yoepwraroyv.’ 

1.20. The subdivisions of the genus are called xpéae or 
‘shades.’ See note on p. 116, |. 4. 

P. 116, 1.1. For convenience, the word Pycnum will be 
retained in the translation to denote the sum of the two small 
intervals of the tetrachord, when that sum is less than the 
remainder of the Fourth. For the meaning of the term see 


p- 139, ll. 29-30. 
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Pycnum 


In the Enharmonic tetrachord the 


sum of the intervals between e and xe, and between e and 
J is a Pycnum, because it is less than the interval between £ 


and a. 
Pycnum 


For the same reasons in the Chromatic ——— = 


tetrachord the sum of the intervals between e and /, and / 
and $f is a Pycnum. 


But in the Diatonic tetrachord ———— there 


is no Pycnum, for the sum of the intervals between ¢ and f, and 
fand g is greater than that between g and a. 

1.4. rovrwy & ovrws x.7r.A. We have already seen that the 
Greeks recognize three genera, differentiated by the magnitudes 
of the intervals into which they divide the tetrachord; and we 
have given as the plan of the Enharmonic, quarter-tone, quarter- 
tone, ditone ; of the Chromatic, semitone, semitone, tone and 
a-half; of the Diatonic, semitone, tone, tone. But it will 
immediately be asked, ‘Are not other divisions intermediate 
between these equally permissible? Why not for instance 
divide your tetrachord into third of a tone, third of a tone, 
eleven-sixths of atone? Or into five-twelfths of a tone, semitone, 
nineteen-twelfths of a tone?’ Certainly, Aristoxenus replies, 
the possible divisions of the tetrachord, the possible locations 
of the Parhypate and Lichanus, are as infinite as the points of 
space. But the ear ignoring the mathematical differences 
attends to the common features in the impressions which these - 
divisions make upon it, and constitutes accordingly three genera, 
the Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic, subdividing the 
latter two again into ypéat, that is colours or shades of distinc- 
tion; the Chromatic into the Soft, the Hemiolic and the Tonic ; 
the Diatonic into the lower or Flat, and the Sharp or higher. 
It is evident then that each of these subclasses covers many 
differences of numerical division; but one division is taken by 
Aristoxenus as typical of each. 

The exact proportions of these typical divisions are exhibited 
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in the following table in which the tetrachord is in each case 
represented by a line divided into thirty equal parts, each part 
consequently being the twelfth of a tone. The places of the 
Parhypate are definitely marked as they are given in pp. 141, 142; 
in this present passage their positions are less accurately stated. 


TABLE OF THE GENERA AND SHADES. 


= one-twelfth of a tone. 

2 __3_ =a quarter-tone, or the least Enharmonic diesis. 
3_4 =a third of a tone, or the least Chromatic diesis. 
3.4 5 ~6 =a semitone. 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1113 =a tone.’ 








ENHARMONIC 
Parhypate Lichanus 


1232 394 5 687 8 9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 23 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


CHROMATIC (SOFT) 
Parbypate  Lichanus 


1 32 me E: 6 7 s| > 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
Semen Senet TAG See Seed Dees eee, ee ee ee ore Sei eee Dee ee oe eee ee ee Dee et eee | 


Curomatic (HEMIOLIC) 
Parhypate Lichanus 


1 32 3 4 § 6 7 8 9 FIO 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


Curomatic (Tonic) 
Parhypate Lichanus 


12 3 4 5 Ee 8 9 30111213 14/15 16 17 18 19 20 21 29 23 26 25 26 27 28 29 90 
———————— 


D1aTONIC (FLAT) 
Parhypate Lichanus 


1 2 3 4 § ef: 8 9 20,12, 19,19, 16,15 16,17, 18 19 30 91.23 39, 36.36 96 27 28 20 30 


DiaTonic (SHARP) 
Parhypate Lichanus 


2 232 3 4 § ef: 8 9 20,2113 19 14,18 16 11 18[]19 20 91 29,99 94 95 26 a7 a8 39 30 


1.19. 1d xyp@pa, ‘the particular species of chromatic.’  jpe- 
éddwov, ‘in the ratio of three to two’; because this was the 
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relation between the Pycnum of the Hemiolic Chromatic and 
the Pycnum of the Enharmonic scale (9 and 6 respectively in 
the above table). 

P. 117, 1. 4. Set yap x.7r.4. These words are followed in some 
of the MSS by a detailed proof of the fact that the thifd of 
any quantity exceeds the fourth of the same quantity by a 
twelfth. It runs as follows: émesdnmep 6 révos év nev xpopart eis 
pla see do To O€ rpitnpdptoy Kadetrat xpwparixy Sieots’ ev dp- 
povia dé eis 8 (révoapa M) Suaipetras, rd 3é reraprnpdprov (8 péptov M) 
kaheirat dppowKkh Sieots, rd ovy rpiTnoptoy (7 poptov M) rov avrod 
kal €vos Tov revaprngoploy v (8 poptovt M) rov avrot Swdexarw trep- 
éxe). olov ds emi rov iB. dv diéd@ rov UB eds ¥- 8. xal mad 
rov avrov iB eis 8.6 (8. y. restituit Marquard), ¢ ev pev 7H «is Y- y. 
Statpemee yivovra téeaaapes Tpiddes, € ev O€ wh cis 8.6. 8. (8.4 y- restituit 
Marquard) mpets retpades. wtirepexet ovv " 5 ris y. 8. (y restituit 
Marquard) r6 rpernudproy rod reraptnpopiov povdd:, Smep cori Tov 
diov Swdéxarov. Marquard very properly relegated this gloss 
to the Critical Commentary. 

P. 118, 1. 3. ameipovs tov apiOyov. Aristoxenus means of 
course not that there can be more than one Lichanus in any 
one scale, but that, given any note and its Fourth above as 
boundaries, one can constitute an infinite number of scales 
differentiated by the positions of their variable notes, that is 
of their Lichani and Parhypatae. 

I]. 15. Marquard, followed by Westphal, changes the order 
of the sentences here and reads kowvwvet yap ta Svo yévn tov 
mapurarav—o § érepos idtios tis dppovias, on the ground that the 
former sentence gives the explanation of 6 pev kowvds rov re dtardvou 
Kal Tov xyp@paros and so must immediately follow it. But the MSS. 
order is correct. xotvwvei yap x.r.A. explains not the phrase 6 pey 
xowvos x.7.A., but the principal sentence mapumdrns de dvo eivi rérot, 
and 6 pev xowos...rs appovias is a parenthesis. The sense 
is, ‘The loci of the Parhypate are not three, like those of the 
Lichanus, but two (one common to two genera, and one par- 
ticular); for the Chromatic and Diatonic have their Parhypatae 
in common.’ 

For ra dvo yévn compare p. 126, |. 8, od yap émpayparevoyro rept 
tay Svo yevav, adda wept aris THs appovias. 
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]. 17. xpwparixn Se x.r.A. There are two loci of the Parhy- 
pate; the line 4 in the above table, which is peculiar to the 
Enharmonic genus, and the line consisting of 5 and 6 which 
is common to the Chromatic and Diatonic. The meaning of 
this last assertion is that the Diatonic and Chromatic genera 
borrow one another’s Parhypatae, so that you may melodiously 
combine in a tetrachord any Parhypate in 5 and 6 with any 
Lichanus in the lines from 8 to 18 inclusive wth this important 
exception however that the lowest interval of the tetrachord must 
never be greater than the one above it. See Introduction A, § 7. 

ll. 18-21. Of this most important law Aristoxenus offers no 
proof beyond an appeal to the ear—yiyverut yap éppedes terpa- 
xopdoy x.7.A. 

1. 21. ducov audorepas, * unequal in both ways’ that is ‘ greater 
and less.’ 

ll. 23, 24. The substitution of wapumdrns te xpopatixyns tis Bapv- 
rarns for the wapumarns re xpwparixns mapumatns of the MSS 
completely restores the sense. Aristoxenus proves his state- 
ments that the Chromatic and Diatonic genera borrow each 
other’s Parhypatae by appealing to the extreme case. A melo- 
dious tetrachord is obtained from the combination of the lowest 
Chromatic Parhypate, and the Azghes¢t Diatonic Lichanus. 

P. 119, 1. 2. I retain ouyreOeis the reading of MY BRS. 
Aristoxenus means that he has exhibited the extent of the locus 
of the Parhypate, both as divided into the loci peculiar to 
certain genera and colours, and as a whole embracing all those 
divisions. Inp.115,1. 19, he says that having determined the loci 
as wholes (ray dev rérev) he must proceed to determine their 
divisions according to genus and colour. Here he sums up his 
account of the locus of the Parhypate by stating that he has 
dealt with it from both these points of view. 

Marquard, followed by Westphal, reads évreOcis, and trans- 
lates, ‘The locus of the Parhypate is clear (from the above 
remarks) as to its division and its place of insertion.’ But this 
translation conveniently ignores the words éa0s éoriv, which 
show that the szze of the locus is what is here considered ; and 
the space of a locus is not affected by its place. 

1, 15. Aristoxenus here returns to his criticism of the method 
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of xararvxveois (cp. note on p. 101, 1. 1), and shows that it 
supplies a false conception of musical continuity or sequence ; 
in other words, that it gives a false answer to the question, 
‘Starting from a given note, how are we to determine what 
is the next note to it above or below?’ For it ignores the 
Sivayts of the given note, that is, its function in the system 
of which it is a member; and regarding it merely as a point 
of pitch, it declares that the next note to it is that point of 
pitch which is separated from it by the smallest possible interval. 
But Aristoxenus sees that though there may be a certain truth 
in this answer from the point of view of Physics, it is musically 
absurd. Let us take the note /, and ask what is the next note 
above it. But for the purposes of music / is nothing except 
as a member of a system or scale, and the question of the next 
note to it is meaningless until its function in a scale is deter- 
mined. Let us then restate our question thus: ‘ what is the next 
note above an / which is the second passing note in an enhar- 
monic scale ascending from e?’ Now the answer to this cannot 
be xf, as the theory of xaramixvwors would lead us to believe ; 
for that would imply the possibility of singing three quarter- 
tones one after the other; whereas it is a law of the voice, and 
consequently a law of music, that only two dieses can occur in 
succession. In fact, the theory of xararixvwors in its complete 
application would imply the possibility of singing in succession 
as many quarter-tones as are contained in the whole compass 
of the scale. 

1. 19. ovx Gre like ovx dws is an elliptical phrase signifying 
‘not to speak of,’ and is used for ov pévoy ov. Cp. p. 130, 1. 7, 
ov yap Stu mwépas ths dppowxns. The corruption of the MSS - 
reading here might be traced through the following stages; the 
insertion of ov after 6rx by a scribe who, ignorant of the ellipse, 
felt the want of a negative; the misreading of 6r: ov as rov; 
the consequent change of duvardy to Sivacbat to supply an 
infinitive for the article, the addition of p7 to supply the place 
of the lost od ; the change of peAodjoa to pedodeioGat to explain 
™m ory, the true construction of which had been hidden by 
the corruption of duvardy. 

diéoets Oxta Kat cixooww. Why twenty-eight quarter-tones 
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and not rather twenty-four, seeing that there are six tones 
In an octave? Because some scales, such as the Dorian, con- 
sisted of seven tones. See Introduction A, § 20. 

1.24. 4 utxp@ x.r.\. This seems to be a somewhat contemptuous 
reference of Aristoxenus to the fact that in strict mathematical 
accuracy a Fourth is not quite two tones and a half. As we 
have often seen already, Aristoxenus is concerned with musical 
phenomena with a view to their artistic use, not their physical 
investigation. 

P. 120, 1. 2. ot 3) mpocexréov ei. Marquard retains the reading 
of the MSS and translates ‘ Nicht also ist fiir die Aufeinanderfolge 
darauf zu sehen, wann sie aus gleichen, wann aber aus unglei- 
chen entsteht.’ But dre is relative usually, demonstrative some- 
times; but never interrogative. 

The general meaning of the passage is clear. The nature 
of melodic consecution, Aristoxenus would say, cannot be ex- 
pressed by any law enjoining a succession of so many equal 
or sO many unequal intervals. Thus, we cannot say, ‘Two 
equal intervals must be followed by two unequal,’ for while this 
rule is fulfilled by the Enharmonic scale, it is violated by the 
Diatonic, which has three tones in succession. Nor can we 
say ‘three equal intervals may follow one another’; for while 
this is possible in the Diatonic genus, it is impossible in the 
Enharmonic. [Cp. p. 143, Il. 21-23.] Translate, ‘We must not 
fix our attention on the fact that in certain cases,’ &c. 

l. 13. I read pera for pev of the MSS. pev is out of place, 
as there is no antithesis between this assumption and the 
following ; and some preposition is required to give a con- 
struction to 76 muxvoy .. . ovornpa. 

1, 16. tmroxeioOw de kai ray éfns x.r.A. Here Aristoxenus states 
for the first time his fundamental law of continuity; that if a 
series of notes be continuous, any note in that series will form 
either a Fourth with the fourth note in order from it above or 
below, or a Fifth with the fifth note in order from it above 
or below, or will fulfil both these conditions. 


Thus | 
: ! | | low <2 
E — Ss — 
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is a legitimately continuous scale. A, though it does not form 
a Fourth with c, forms a Fifth with e; 8, though it does not 
form a Fifth with xe, forms a Fourth with e; xB does not form 
a Fifth with f, but forms a Fourth with xe; ¢ does not form a 
Fifth with a, but forms a Fourth with f; e forms a Fourth with 
a and a Fifth with 4; and so on. 

On the other hand, 


———— 


is not a legitimate scale; for 4 forms neither a Fourth with Pe 
nor a Fifth with £ 

l. 22. ws éxt rd wodv i.e. in the Enharmonic and Chromatic 
scales, but not in the Diatonic. 

l, 25. evavtios ridecOa x.r.d., Ta Svo toa are the two equal 
intervals of the Pycnum: 7a dvo aoa are (1) the complement 
of the Fourth and (2) the disjunctive tone. Now in the scale 
descending from the Pycnum 


IS One etaras SST a ES GRETA 


v 

EF 3 ¢ 
3) $d 
5 Qe 8s 
Dy Eo 829 
Py 4 ey 
om Cane 
' AQ 00 

O 


the disjunctive tone lies next the Pycnum, and the complement 
of the Fourth second from it; while in the scale ascending from 
the Pycnum 





Nr 
v 
SI Sa 2 
=| = 
= FS of 
2. 2o §95 
A, am ae 
war om 
oe) (an) 
O 


we find the complement of the Fourth next the Pycnum, and 
the disjunctive tone second from it. 
P. 121, 1.5. Every compound interval can be analysed into 
simple intervals but not into simple magnitudes. Thus,a Fourth 
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in the Enharmonic scale is analysed into quarter-tone, quarter- 
tone, ditone. Now quarter-tones are simple intervals and simple 
magnitudes at the same time; for quite apart from any con- 
sideration of systems or scales, no smaller musical magnitude 
than a quarter-tone exists for ear or voice. But the ditone 
though a simple interval in this scale, since the voice in this 
scale cannot divide,it, is not by any means a simple magnitude. 
For if we abstract rom consideration of systems and scales, a 
ditone as a space is obviously reducible to two tones, and 
even farther. 

1.7. This passage is quite corrupt in the MSS. I read 
axpwy for apxav, év for év, and écwbey for ¢EaGev ; insert dv after 
pbsyyov, and omit it after dkpwv, and insert éxaorov before 
éxatépwoer. 

It must be remembered that of és @Odyyo: are not neces- 
sarily consecutive or z#zmediately successive notes; the phrase 
applies equally to notes that are zz the same line of succession 
even if at a distance from one another. Thus, in our major 
scale of C, the notes D, A, B, are é&ns, because members of 
the same legitimate scale. Now an adywyn is a sequence of 
consecutive or immediately successive notes, and this could 
not be expressed by saying merely that it proceeds dia roy 
éEns POsyyor. The further necessary qualification is given by 
the following words: the successive notes must be separated 
from one another by simple intervals; must, in other words, 
be the nearest possible notes to one another in their scale. 

Direct sequence is a species of sequence in general. Thus 


ee 
ee eee ee 


is a sequence, but not direct; 


——S 


is a direct sequence. 

éxwlev Tay akpwy means ‘within the extremes,’ that is ‘between 
the first and last notes.’ The first note of a sequence is not 
preceded, the last note not succeeded, by a simple interval. 
[Mr. Monro would retain ¢£w6ep in the sense of ‘except.’] 
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P. 122, 1. 10. rovrwy. For odros in the sense of zste, cp. 
p- 132, 1. 24. 

l. 13. There may be an allusion here to such a doctrine 
as we find in the Phz/lebus, or possibly ré mépas may be an ac- 
cusative in apposition to the following sentence, and mean ‘as 
the sum or final conclusion of the matter.’ In the latter case 
I should prefer to read rayu0dv. 

l. zo. Marquard quite unnecessarily reads eiAnppévn for 
eipnuevn, and gives the following reason for the change; ‘ Kann 
man denn eine prior opinio griechisch einfach eine eipnpéevn 
uréAnyes nennen, wenn vorher von einem Aussprechen gar 
keine Rede gewesen ist?’ 7 eipnyéevn tmdAnys refers back to 
imodapBavorra of 1, 9. 

P. 123, 1. 1. as épn. The MSS read as épny which Marquard 
retains, translating ‘aus den genannten Griinden.’ But as égnv 
is not the same as ds eirov, and must refer, not to adras ravras 
ras airias, but to de airas tavras ras airias mpoedeye AptororéAns, 
and Aristoxenus has not said ¢hat. 

].11. Marquard ruins the sense of this passage by his insertion 
of xaf between dre and xa dcov, and his mistranslation of oi 
axoveavres 6\os—‘ das aber, dass die Musik und in wie weit sie 
niitzen kann, verstehn sie gar nicht.’ The sentence ré & 6m... 
eereiy is elliptical. The complete statement which Aristoxenus 
had made was ért 9 peév rovavrn povotxy BAdwret » Sé roavry 
abedet, Kad Scov povatkyn Suvara adedety. The careless listeners 
just caught the first part of the statement 6rt 7 pev ... rot- 
autn @eAct : the concluding qualification éri [7 pév.. . rovavry 
aedei] xa’ Scov povorxy Sivarar aedeiy escaped their ears 
altogether. In such a sentence as this dr: serves the same 
purpose as inverted commas in English. 

Westphal rewrites the whole sentence and destroys its 
meaning. 

1. 13. I read épmetpot for aietpor. If dmetpo be retained we 
must suppose a deficiency in the MSS. Marquard supplies it 
by inserting dyvoeiy mpdceow after éoriv. As he translates 
‘kommen aber herzu,’ it would seem that he has confused the 
forms of efui and ety. 

]. 15. ws voy éxe of the MSS is meaningless, The present 
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condition of the science has nothing to do with the argu- 
ment. 

1. 18. wtmdpxet xaOarep dei Aéyeratx. Marquard retaining the 
7 of the MSS translates ‘many other things are indispensable 
to the musician than those that are constantly said to be so’; 
but both the grammar and sense of this sentence are doubtful. 
Is there any evidence or any likelihood that there was a ferfetual 
misunderstanding of the qualification of a musician? Would 
not moAAa érepa 7 mean ‘many things different from’ rather than 
‘many things in addition to’? And why not érepa 9 4@ rather 
than érepa 7 kaOdamep. xaOarep det Néyerat, if we omit the 7, means 
‘as we consistently assert’ [see, for example, p. 95, Il. 13-15]. 
For a similar use of the present passive of Aéyo, cp. p. 130, 1. 16, 
re 0 dn Oy ra Neydpeva, ‘that our assertion is true’; also p. 153, 
1.6. Westphal secures the right sense by the clumsy insertion 
of rovro after 7. 

P. 124, 1. 2. In this paragraph Aristoxenus defines his 
position in relation to the question What is the foundation of 
musical science? On the one hand, he rejects the intellectual 
or mathematical theory of the Pythagoreans on the ground that 
the principles, from which they seek to deduce the facts of 
music, lie outside the sphere of music altogether, and fail to 
account for those facts. On the other hand, he rejects equally 
the blind empiricism which takes the single facts and registers 
them without any attempt to ensure completeness, or ascertain 
the general law. See Introduction B, § 2. 

l. 17. Let us suppose that as we are listening to a passage 
of music in the diatonic scale 

eee eS eee (ere 


——_-—} — = —_——— —_—— 


the voice passes from == to =; to apprehend 


this musical phenomenon, what faculties must we employ? 
In the first place we obviously require our sense of hearing 
to tell us that a semitone has been sung; but that is not 
enough. We require our intellect also to form a conception 
of the system in which the e and / occur, and to identify their 
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functions in it; so that the phenomenon before us may be for us 


something quite distinct from the passage from — 


to —— in the enharmonic scale 


ee eee 


1, 18. rav PObyyor. rovrwey of the MSS is wrong. The 
Stactnuara Aristoxenus always regards as mere distances ; 
functions he attributes only to the notes. Cp. p. 127, l. 3, ov« 
avrapkyn ta Stagrnpara K.t.X. 

Suvdpes. Suvayis signifies the function which a note dis- 
charges in relation to the other notes of a scale. Thus in 
modern music the duvayis of 4 is that of a leading note in 
the key of c, that of a dominant in the key of e, that of a tonic 
in the key of 3. 

P. 124, 1. 22-P.125, 1.2. Marquard and Westphal have com- 
pletely missed the meaning of this passage. r@ povorx@ is not 
the musician in the sense of the musical artist; nor is Aristo- 
xenus labouring at the obvious fact that keenness of sense 
is a sine gua mon of artists in general as distinguished from 
students of science. r@ povot@ is the student of musical 
science; and the point to which Aristoxenus would draw our 
attention is that Music presents us with a scéence for which 
accuracy of sense is indispensable. In this respect musical and 
geometrical science differ from one another. The propositions 
of Geometry are deduced from principles which, though possibly 
in the last resort principles of sight in the sense that without 
sight we never could have conceived them, are yet so abstract 
and fundamental that their acceptance accompanies the lowest 
use of that faculty. But the principles of musical science rest, 
not on the presuppositions of hearing in general, but on the 
evidence of the developed and cultivated ear. That a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points may be a prin- 
ciple of sight in the sense that ‘straight,’ ‘distance,’ ‘two,’ &c. 
are phenomena of sight; but it does not require sharp eyes to 
apprehend it. On the other hand Aristoxenus’ proof of the 
magnitude of the Fourth [pp. 146-147] depends on an appeal 
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to the ear, by no means universal, that can distinguish a concord 
from a discord. 

P. 125, 1.6. From consideration of the faculties Aristoxenus 
turns to the object matter which those faculties are to appre- 
hend. Of this object matter he finds the all-pervading 
characteristic to be identity under difference, the co-existence 
of a permanent and a changeable element ; and cites in support 
of his statement several cases which may be made clearer by 
the following illustrations : 

(1) 1.7. [ev@éws yap «.r.d.]. 


Here we have as permanent element the relation between the 
fixed notes ; as changeable the position of the intermediate notes. 


(2) 1.8. [wddey Gray pévovros x.1.d.]. 
| 





Compare the interval between £ and A, and the interval 
between 4 and ¢. Here we have as permanent the magnitude 
of the intervals (a Fourth) ; as variable the duvayis of the notes 
containing the interval. 

(3) Lox1. [kat wddty Stray rod airod peyébous x.r.d.]. 





| 


Disjunctive 
tone 

Disjuncti 
tone 


Here we have the same magnitude, a Fifth, appearing in two 
different figures, that is with its intervals arranged in different 
orders. 

(4) 1.13. [a@oatras 5¢ cat Grav «.r.d.]. 

In the two scales 


and 
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compare the tetrachord between 4 and e¢ in the former, with 
that between @ and d in the latter. Here we have as 
permanent the size and figure of the interval; as variable the 
function of the tetrachord which in one case is modulating, in 
the other, not modulating. 

(5) 1.16. [kat yap pévovros rod Adyov x.t.A.]. 

Compare the three following feet or bars : 


— 
2 do abl ev drachpe peyébe 
vo SaxruAcKoy _s. , (taking the crotchet as the unit). 
yévos, TO év 
T@ tow Adyo 











4 
d-adada|l & eLaonuo peyebet. 


¢ | 
ad aa | ev rerpaoipp peyeder. 





In these three we have as permanent the Dactylic character 
with its ratio of equality between the arsis and thesis; while the 
lengths of the feet differ, their difference being due to the different 
rate of movement. 

(6) 1.18. [kal rev peyeOdv pevovroy x.7.d.]}. 

Compare the two following bars or feet : 


bs 
TO Saxrudtxoy yévos TO ev Ta | iz a 1 | 
° a | > ¢ 


nd , 
tom Adyp ev ELaonpeo peyebe. 
4 4 4 ? a 
7d lapBixoy yevos ro év TO 
fd 4 
Surdacio Aéyo 





td | 

Here we have the péyefos permanent, six crotchets; but the 
genus varies, the first being ‘dactylic’ with the arsis equal 
to the thesis, the second being ‘iambic’ with the arsis double 
the thesis. 

(7) 1.19. [kat rd airé péyeOos 1d5a x.r.d. J. 

Compare (a) and (4). 


(a) ~ (5) -, OPN rN 
tddl ~ldddla Jd 
Here the same quantity, eight crotchets, appears in (a) as a single 
foot, in (4) as a pair of feet. 
(8) 1. 20. [ai dtahopat . . . dtatpécewr]. 
The same magnitude, say | Il | may be divided into two 
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semibreves, or four minims, or one semibreve and two minims, 
or eight crotchets, or one semibreve, one minim, and two 
crotchets, &c. 

(9) 1.20. [al dcadopai . . . oxnpdror]. 

Let us suppose a certain magnitude, say of three crotchets 
divided into a minim and a crotchet, these parts may be arranged 

a tf J7-7— +. 
in the order @ o& orintheorder d o@. 

(10) 1. 21, [xaOodou S edaeiy x.r.d.]. 

In general, rhythmical science reduces the infinite variety and 
multiplicity of verse to combinations of a few primary elements, 
namely feet. 

1. 10. The omission of ydp, suggested to me by Mr. Buty, 
restores the construction of this sentence. 

P. 126, 1. 20. I have changed the MSS yeveor to pedeor. 
The corruption might easily be explained both e¢ vez materia 
and also through the proximity of ytyvopevats. For the plutal of 
peXos used of the concrete, cp. p. 130, ]. 2. 

yeveot is plainly wrong. ‘That we must distinguish the 
genera if we are to follow the distinctions that occur in the genera’ 
is an absurd tautology. A comparison with p. 126, l. 25, od 
det 3S ayvoeiv x.r.d. makes clear the meaning of Aristoxenus’ warn- 
ing :—‘if we neglect the scientific determination of any differ- 
ence, we shall fail to detect the concrete cases of that difference 
which meet us in any musical composition.’ 

[Since writing this note I have discovered, in collating the 
Selden MS, the letters wed crossed out before yévect.] 

P. 127, 1. 3. éaet S éoriv ovx x.r.4. For example, part of the 
connotation of the terms Mese and Hypate is that they are the 
upper and lower boundaries of a Fourth; but more is required 
to determine the conception of these notes ; for the same might 
be predicated of the Nete and Paramese. 

]. 8. See Introduction B, § 2. 

1. 14. ovdérepov ... trav rpémwv. One method is to exhaust the 
acts by a faithful enumeration ; the other is to deduce the facts 
from the principle on which they depend. 

1,24. Pythagoras of Zacynthus was the inventor of a stringed 
instrument called the rpizovs. See Athenaeus, xiv, 637. 
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l, 25. Agenor of Mitylene is quite unknown. See Porphyry, 
p. 189. 

P. 128, 1. 6. wésarov 8’ e€ori x.r.A. On the whole paragraph 
cp. Introduction A, §§ 22-26, where I have explained also the 
uncertainty as to the key of the Mixolydian mode. 

1,19. rptot d&téoeoww. The separation of keys by intervals of 
three quarter-tones would be an application of the principle 
of xatarvxvwots. Cp. note on p. 101, |. 1. 

P. 129, 1. 4. peraBordns. The modulation with which Aristo- 
xenus is here primarily concerned is the peraBoA} ovornparexn 
which is thus defined by Bacchius [ed. Meibom, p. 14, 1. 1], érav éx 
Tov troketpsévou ovaTnpatos eis Erépoy cvoTnpa avaxwpyon 7 peA@dia 
érépay peony Kxatackevd{ovoa, ‘the transition which a melody 
makes from one scale into another by providing for itself a dif- 
ferent Mese.’ But a different Mese can mean nothing else than 
a tonic of different pitch, so this transition means simply modu- 
lation into a different key. The conditions of its possibility 
are given in the following passage of the Jsagoge [ed. Meibom, 
p. 20, 1. 33] :— 

Tivovrat d€ at peraBodat amo rns nyutromaias ap£dpevat pexpe tov 
dca racvay, Sv ai pev xara cvphova yivevrat dtactnpara, ai dé xara 
d:dgava, tovrey 8 ai pev eupedeis hrrov 7H éxpedeis, al Sé paddov. 
év Soats pev ovv avtay mrelwy 7 Kowavia, éupedeorepa® év oats Se 
€Xarray, éxpedeorepat® ered) dvayxaioy waon petaBedy Kowwdy Te 
brapxew, i} POdyyov, ) Staornpa, } ovoTnpa. AapBaverar dé H Kot- 
vovia xa’ dpodtntra POdyyov. Grav yap én’ adAndous éy rats pera~ 
Boras réowow Spotot POdyyot kata THY TOU TuKVOY pETOXHY, EupeAns 
yiverat ) peraBory, Srav de dvdporot, expedns. ‘ Modulations begin 
with modulation by the semitone, and proceed to the octave. 
Some of these are by concords and others by discords. Some 
of them are more melodious than otherwise; others less so. 
The greater or less the community of elements, the more or less 
melodious the modulation. For every modulation demands 
some common element, whether note, interval, or scale. But 
this community is ascertained by the similarity of notes; for 
a modulation is melodious or unmelodious, according as the 
notes that coincide in pitch are similar or dissimilar as regards 
their participation in the Pycnum.’ 
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The last phrase of this passage requires some explanation. 
The Greeks considered that every note of every scale was 
actually or potentially the lowest, the middle, or the highest 
note of a Pycnum. Thus in the Enharmonic scale 


= 


E is actually the lowest, xZ actually the middle and F actually 
the highest note of the Pycnum Z£-xZ-F. Similarly 4, xd and c 
are respectively the lowest, middle, and highest notes of the 
Pycnum 4-xé-c. Similarly eis the lowest note of the Pycnum 
of the conjunct tetrachord by which we might extend the scale 
upwards. Finally 4, though not actually participating in any 
Pycnum in the above scale, does so potentially as the lowest 
note of the Pycnum 4-xa-Dd, in the possible conjunct tetra- 


chord $a 


Representing the lowest, middle, and highest notes of a 
Pycnum by the signs LP, 4/P, and AP, we find these notes 
thus distributed in the Enharmonic scale : 

LP MP HP LP LP MP HP LP 


— 


The same terms naturally apply to the Chromatic Genus; 
and may be applied exalogically to the notes of the Diatonic 


Scale: thus— 
LP MP HP LP LP MP HP LP 


=== 


This distinction in notes is a deep and essential one, in which 
the divays of the note is conceived in relation to the tetrachord 
in general, abstraction being made of the difference between 
the individual tetrachords. _ 

If then it be asked whether two scales admit of melodious 
intermodulation, the answer is ‘Yes, if they have a common 
element; and the more common elements they possess, the 
more melodious will be the modulation.’ But when we speak 
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of a common element, we mean not only certain points of pitch 
common to both scales, but certain coincident points of pitch 
occupied in both scales alike by lowest, by middle, or by highest 
notes of a Pycnum. In other words there must be a coincidence 
in pitch of notes of the same dvvayis in relation to the tetra- 
chord. 

Let us consider then in particular the possibilities of inter- 
modulation between the keys of the séven modes. 


Mese 
LP MP HP LP MP HP LP LP 


Mese 
MP HP LP MP HP LP LP MP 


~ ae 


HP LP MP HP LP LP MP HP 


| 
PuHRYGIAN 
=~ 6. ee 


Mese 
LP MP HP LP LP MP HP LP 


Dortan ————— 


Mese 
MP HP LP LP MP HP LP MP 


HyPpo.yDIAN 


Mese 
HP LP LP MP HP LP MP HP 


{ 
HyPoruryGIAN Bees ee SSE 
jo 


Mese 
LP LP MP HP LP MP HP LP 


| 
HyvpropDoriaN a 


A semitone separates the tonics of the Mixolydian and Lydian 
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keys. Similarly related are the Dorian and Hypolydian. Taking 
the first pair as typical we find that although there are several 
coincident points of pitch in the two scales such as & and 4, 
there is no common element, because these points are occupied 
in the two scales by notes of different Svvajycs in relation to the 
Pycnum, 4 for instance being ZP in the Mixolydian key, but 
MP in the Lydian. Hence between scales separated by a semi- 
tone there is no direct modulation. 

A tone separates the Lydian and Phrygian; the Phrygian 
and Dorian; the Hypolydian and Hypophrygian, the Hypo- 
phrygian and Hypodorian. Taking the first pair as typical we 
find that of the coincident points of pitch FZ, $7, A, 4, fe, e, 
one alone, tfc, is occupied in the two scales by notes of the 
same dvvayuis, namely the lowest notes of a Pycnum. Hence a 
melodious modulation is possible between scales separated by 
a tone, though the common element is the smallest possible. 

A tone and a half separates the Mixolydian and Phrygian; 
the Phrygian and Hypolydian ; the Dorian and Hypophrygian. 
In such pairs we find no common element ; and hence they do 
not admit of direct intermodulation. Two tones separate the 
Lydian and Dorian; and the Hypolydian and Hypodorian. 
Here again we find no common element, and no direct modu- 
lation. 

Two tones and a half, or the Cencord of the Fourth, separate 
the Mixolydian and Dorian; the Lydian and Hypolydian; the 
Phrygian and Hypophrygian; the Dorian and Hypodorian. 
In the first pair we find several common elements £, F, G, A, e. 
In general, any two scales separated by a Fourth have many 
common elements, and modulation between them is highly 
melodious. 

Three tones separate the Mixolydian and Hypophrygian keys. 
Here we find no common elements. 

Three tones and a half, or the Concord of the Fifth, separate 
the Lydian and Hypophrygian; and the Phrygian and Hypo- 
dorian. In the first pair we find as common elements $G, A, 
6, ¢ Hence in general one may modulate most melodiously 
between scales separated by a Fifth. 

Four tones separate the Mixolydian and Hypophrygian. Here 
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there are no common elements. Four tones and a half separate 
the Lydian and Hypodorian. Here again there are no common 
elements. 

Five tones separate the Mixolydian and Hypodorian. Here 
we have & and e as common elements, and direct modulation 
is p ssible. 

The general result we arrive at is that when two scales are 
separated by a Fourth or Fifth, modulation between them is 
melodious in the highest degree; when they are separated by 
a tone or five tones, modulation between them is again melo- 
dious though in an inferior degree; but when they are separated 
by other intervals then these, melodious modulation cannot be 
effected between them directly, but only by the intervention of 
other keys. It follows that the limits of indirect modulation are 
strictly defined. Since direct modulation exists only between 
keys whose tonics are spaced by a tone, by a Fourth, by a Fifth, 
or by five tones, indirect modulation can only connect keys the 
space between whose tonics can be arrived at by addition and 
subtraction of these four intervals. But the only intervals that 
can result from the addition and subtraction of a tone, two tones 
and a half, three tones and a half, and five tones are the semi- 
tone and its multiples. Hence, if two keys have their tonics 
separated by any other intervals than these, modulation between 
them, direct or indirect, is impossible. See note on p. Io1, 1. I. 

Beside the peraBoAy avornuarexn Bacchius (ed. Meibom, p. 13, 
1.26) mentions three other peraBodai affecting melody : yevexn, ‘ of 
genus’; xara tpdmov, ‘of mode’; xara 740s, ‘of emotional char- 
acter.’ 

1. 6. I read rivos for MSS rds. rAé€yw de introduces an alter-. 
native statement, and the alternative statement of a question is 
a question. 

1.7. xara méca Stactipara. The answer to this question as 
appears from the last note is ‘four,’ xara ra cupgova Staornpara, 
Kit Kata rév Tévoy Kal KaTa ToUs MévTE TéVOUS. 

1. 10. peAomotias. The other parts of Harmonic science have 
supplied the material of melody, notes, intervals, and scales; 
it remains for the composer to make a judicious use of it. The 
science of the use of musical material is the science of pedo- 
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moua, One of the functions of this science will be to determine 
which class of melody is adapted to any particular subject; 
whether the energetic style suits the chorus of a drama, or the 
Hypodorian tragedy, or the Enharmonic lamentation. But 
this function manifestly lies beyond the limits of dpyomky. To 
this latter science, however, belongs the classification of the 
several melodic figures by which a composition takes its shape. 

In the /sagoge (ed. Meibom, p. 22, 1. 3), we find the following 
account of this subject: Medorotia €ori xpnots Trav mpoepn- 
pévav pep@v ths appovexns Kat Uroxetpéevov Suvauw éxdvtov’ Oe’ 
dv dé pedorotia émtredetrat tréooapa éotiwy’ aywy) wAoKn merreia 
rovn, aywyn [cp. above, p. 121, 1. 7] pey ov dory y Sta tov 
éfns POdyyav dds rou péAous, mAoK] Sé 9 evaddAd€ tov te Stagry- 
parwv Oéors mapdddAndos, werreia Oe 7 eh’ évds révou wodAdKts ytyvo- 
pévn wAnéts, rovn Sé 7 éwi tAciova xpdvoy porn KaTa play yivopevn 
mpoPopay tis Pwvijs. 

‘Melopoeia is the employment of the above mentioned parts 
of Harmonic science which serve as a material to it. The 
figures through which Melopoeia takes final shape are four; 
the sequence, the zigzag, the repetition, and the prolongation. 

The Sequence is the progression of the melody through 
consecutive notes; the Zigzag, the irregular progression with 
alternate location of the intervals [i.e. every second interval 
is ascending, every second descending]; the Repetition, the 
constant iteration of one note; the Prolongation, the dwelling 
for a length of time on one utterance of the voice.’ 

"Ayoyn again is divided into three species (see Aristides Quint- 
ilianus, ed. Meibom, p. 29, 1. 11), edOeia, or 4 dia ray EES POdyyov 
THY eniragtww totoupern (ascending by consecutive notes) ; avaxdp- 
mrovoa OF 7 Ota ray émopévay aroredovoa THY Baputnra (descending 
by consecutive notes) ; mepeepns Or Kara ournppévov pev eme- 
teivovoa, xara SteCevypévwy dé aneioa’ f évavriws (ascending by 
conjunction and descending by disjunction, or vice versa). A 
more general definition of mAox7 is supplied by Aristides Quint- 
ilianus (ed. Meibom, p. 19, 1. 20), wAox? dé, Gre Std r&v xa’ imép- 
Bacw dapBavopevey (rowpeba thy pedrodtay), ‘the zigzag occurs 
when our melody proceeds by notes that have been taken with 
a skip between them.’ 
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If we accept this more general definition of mA oxn, and regard 
the more particular definition given in the /sagoge as descriptive 
of one special case of the class, it is easy to see that every 
melody is capable of being analysed into these four figures as 
final elements. I subjoin a few examples of such analysis, 











ayoryi) dryory?} 
(1) ev0eia nerrela dvaxapnrovea 
2 eee ee 
(am \?_ a a eg ee ye ee, nD een eg SOD SISAL 
[—— aaa 
— ; 
dywyn = aryarry?) 


evOeia dvaxdunrovoa mAoKH 
eee” aes ete 


a= eee: a EE OTE 
——— 3 3 


— ttm “ad 








ws 
(2) Gyory? ev0ela, «= wer rela TroKH 
— a 
aaa = EAS KET Eo 
———| — ee —4— 2 
ay 
Tovh mokh avaxdpnrovea mAoKh 


a aE ee OE 





(5) dyaryn €b0eia TOK] dyory) ebOeia 


i ee SS 








NO TES 


3 % 
| bend dyer) 
TORT evOcia «= dvaxdpnrovoa 


1.17. In this sentence I insert éori after d€, read mapaxoNovdeiv 
for mapaxoXovéei and insert SyAov. 

Either this paragraph is defective in the MSS, or its brevity 
amounts to obscurity. Yet it is not wholly unintelligible as 
it stands. In the first sentence Aristoxenus asserts that to 
understand a musical composition means to follow the frocess 
of its melody with ear and intellect. We have already learned 
from Aristoxenus what parts these two faculties play. The ear 
detects the magnitudes of the intervals as they follow one 
another, and the intellect contemplates the functions of the 
notes in the system to which they belong. But the phrase 
‘process of the melody’ turns the speculation of Aristoxenus 
into another channel. It reminds him of the difference that 
exists between music and such an art as architecture, the pro- 
ducts of which present themselves to our senses complete at 
one moment. Melody, on the contrary, like everything in 
music, is a process of becoming, in which one passes, and 
another comes to be; and we require here memory as well as 
sense, to retain the past as well as to apprehend the present. 

But although this is undoubtedly the general sense of the 
passage, the logical connexion of the sentences is by no means 
obvious. “Ev yeveoe: yap «.7.r. justifies the previous use of rots 
ytyvopévos, but how is the sentence ex dvo yap tovrey «.t.d. 
related to what goes before? The fact that the understanding 
of music requires memory as well as perception is a consequence 
rather than an explanation of the fact that melody is a process ; 
and rovrwy implies that aic@jors and pynpn, if not already 
mentioned, have at least been indicated. 

Of course the contrast between axow and didvora [cp. p. 124, 
1. 17] must not be confused with the contrast between atodnors 
and prnpn. 

P.1380, 1.1. & d€ reves rrocovvrat réhy x.r.A. This paragraph 
contains a polemic against (a) the absurd theory that one who 
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can notate a melody has reached the pinnacle of musical know- 
ledge ; and () the equally absurd theory, which, basing the law 
of harmony on the construction of clarinets, reduces musical 
science to the knowledge of instruments and their construc- 
tion. 

1. 6. éAov twos is governed by dinuaprnxédros, ‘of one who has 
missed some whole’ = ‘missed something completely.’ But 
perhaps we should read doy, the accusative neuter used as 
an adverb in the same sense as the cognate accusative é\op 
dudprna, and construe rivds in agreement with dinuaprykdros. 

1,7. Marquard, followed by Westphal, inserts an ov between 
ért and sépas, being ignorant apparently of the use of ody dr = 
ov povoy ov. 

1.13. Marquard is wrong in bracketing ov yap dvayxaidy éore 

..éott ro Ppvyiov pedos as a gloss. He does so on the sup- 
position that its presence in the text involves a petitio principit ; 
because, he would say, Aristoxenus proves his statement ‘ that 
the capacity to notate a melody does not necessarily imply the 
understanding of it’ by an appeal to a parallel case in metrical 
science; and then proceeds to justify his analogy by assuming 
the truth of the statement. 

But Marquard has missed the course of the reasoning, which 
is as follows: You admit that to mark a metre is not the 
end-all of metrical science. On what grounds then? Because 
it is a fact that a man may mark a metre, and yet not under- 
stand its nature. Very well then. The same fact holds good 
with regard to melodic science (as I shall prove hereafter) ; it is 
namely (ydp) a fact that a man may notate a melody without 
understanding its nature. Therefore you are logically bound. 
to admit that to notate a melody is not the end-all of melodic 
science. 

1.17. This argument is based on two premises ; (1) Notation 
takes account of nothing beyond the bare magnitudes of intervals. 
(2) Perception of the bare magnitude of intervals is no part of 
musical knowledge. 

In support of the first premiss he appeals to the following 
facts : 

(a) The notation makes no distinction of genus. Thus [see 
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table 22 in Introduction AJ the notes : 1 stand for the 


iu 


progression a whether in the diatonic scale 





though the interval in the first case is compound and diatonic, 
in the second case simple and chromatic. 
(6) The notation makes no distinction of Figure. Thus the 


notes ® mark the interval of the sixth == 


both in the diatonic scale 
Gen ne ae 
uu — ef = 


where its schema is tone, semitone, tone, tone, tone ; and in the 
diatonic scale 
QT en a 
| | { e a 


where its schema is tone, tone, tone, semitone, tone. 
(c) The notation makes no distinction of the higher and lower 


tetrachords of the scale. Thus the notes ‘ ; apply to the 


interval == whether in the scale 


Hypatén Mesén 
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yet in the first case the interval belongs to the tetrachord 
Mesén, in the second to the tetrachord Hypatén. 

The second premiss is evident from the undeniable fact that 
the perception of the distance between two sounds leaves all the 
vital distinctions of music untouched. 

1.25. To the reading adopted in the text Marquard would 
object (1) that Aristoxenus never refers to the tetrachords Hyper- 
bolae6n and Hypatén; (2) that we knowof no signs that were 
employed to denote tetrachords. But (1) in p. 99, 1. 12 we have 
a reference to the Complete System of which the said tetrachords 
were parts; (2) when Aristoxenus speaks of the notation of a 
tetrachord, he means of course the notation of the notes of the 
tetrachord. The singular r@ airé onpeiw is used because the 
sense is ‘the same sign is used to represent @ note of the tetra- 
chord Hypatén and a note of the tetrachord Mesén,’ &c. 

Marquard’s reading (given in the corrections at the beginning 
of his volume) 76 yap vntns kat péons cai ro wapapeons Kat trdrns 
has the fatal defect that these intervals are Fifths, not Fourths. 
Sense might be obtained by reading with Westphal 16 yap vyrns 
kat mapapéons Kat rd péons Kal bnarns, but this is rather far from 
the MSS. 

P. 181, 1.6. otre yap . . . yy@pipov. An anacolouthon. 

1. 10. rovs ray peAorotay tpérous. See Aristides Quintilianus 
(ed. Meibom p. 29, 1. 34), rpémoe dé peXorrotias yever pev rpeis’ SiOv- 
papBtkds, vopexds, tpaytkds. 6 pev obv voutxds rpdrros oti ynroedns 
(i.e. its prevailing character is that of the tetrachord Netdn), 
6 dé diOupapBexés, peooerdys (1. e. its prevailing character is that 
of the tetrachord Mesén), 6 d€ rpaytxés traroedns (with the 
character of the tetrachord Hypatén). cide: dé edpioxovrat meious, 
ovs Suvardy Ov dpordrnta Trois yertxois troBdAdew. epwrixol te yap 
kadovvrat ties, dv iSioe émeBaddptot, Kat K@pukol, Kal éyxwptactiKot. 
rpomot dé Aéyovrat Sta 1d cuvepdaivety mos 7d HOos Kata Ta peAn TIS 
Stavotas. 

1.21. Marquard, followed by Westphal, has made sad havoc 
of the following passage by changing the order of the sentences. 
In fact, the reading of the MSS calls for very little emend- 
ation. mépas must be inserted in 1. 22; and I have omitted 


4 before ras in P. 132, 1. 3, and inserted d¢ after it; and omitted 
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7 in 1. 4, after mvedpa. No other changes are necessary, except 
in punctuation. The course of the argument is sufficiently clear 
from the translation. 

P.132, 1.12. peéeyoroy péev ody. pev ovy signifies a correction or 
strengthening of the preceding statement, ‘ No less absurd, nay 
rather most absurd of all.’ I have followed Marquard in reading 
arom oy though I am not at all sure that the addition is necessary. 
kaOéXov padiota Tey dpaprnparey might mean ‘the most complete 
mistake possible.’ Cp. note on p. 130, 1. 6. 

1.17. KotAtas. The plural is very strange, if the word means, 
as it seems to mean, the main bore of the instrument. 

Mr. Howard (Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. Vol. IV, p. 12) 
quotes in support of this rendering Porphyrius ad Ptol. p. 217, 
ed, Wallis: mdAw S€ éay AdBys Svo addovs, Trois pev pnKeow igous, 
rais d€ evpuTnot rev Koay Stadépovras” xabdnep ~xovory of Spvyrot 
mpos rovs ‘EXAnuKovs’ edpnoets mapamAnoiws TO evpuKoiAtoy d£uTEpor 
mpotepevoy POdyyov Tov arevoxoiAiov’ Oewpodpev yé Tow Tovs Ppvytovs 
arévous Tais Kotiats Svras ext roAA@ Bapurepous ious mpoBaddovras 
tav E\Anukav. Also Nicomachus (ed. Meibom, p. 8, ].33),avamahuy 
d€ ray éumvevotay ai peiCoves Kothi@oets Kat ra peitova pnKyn, voOpov 
kat €xdvrov. He cites too the parallel use of the Latin cavernae 
by Servius ad Aen. ix, 615. 

If it were not for the strength of these passages, one might 
suppose xothias here to refer to the sidetubes with which some 
avAoi were furnished, and which served, when in use, to lower 
the pitch of the instrument (see Mr. Howard’s article, p. 8). 

1.18. Marquard inserts 6 atAnrns unnecessarily. He assumes 
that ois in 1. 19 must be an instrumental dative, and that mépuxe 
must be used personally, in which case the construction will be 
6 aidos mepuxey émcreivery kat dvévat, and émireivew and anevat will 
be used intransitively. But there is no reason why ois may not 
be a dative after wepuxey = [those other parts] to which it is 
natural [to raise and lower tone]. 

l. 24. ravra. Cp. p. 122, 1. Io. 

1.25. nat yap apatpodvyres. For the violent ellipse by which yap 
is left without a finite verb, cp. p. 145, 1. 6, 9 yap cuppaveiv. 

Should we read mapapotvres for adatpowyres? For this 
expedient of bringing the two pipes together, and drawing 
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them apart, and for its effect on the pitch, see the last clause of 
the sentence from Plutarch (zon posse suaviter 1096 a) quoted in 
the note on p. 112, 1. 15. 

P. 183, 1. 2. ovdev dtadéper A€yery x.r.A. Here Marquard’s 
‘translation is distinctly amusing, ‘daher macht es offenbar 
keinen Unterschied, ob man sagt “gut die Fléten” oder 
“schlecht.”’ Westphal is equally ridiculous: ‘sodass es meistens 
eigentlich dasselbe besagen will, wenn das Publikum beim 
Aulosspiel “ gut” oder “schlecht” ruft. The meaning simply 
is that the goodness or badness of the music does not depend 
upon the instrument. 

1.21. @avpacrév & ei x.r.A. One more argument. Clarinets 
are changeable instruments, and their music must alter with the 
alteration in themselves. 

P. 134, 1.5. The MSS 16 cipnuevoy spyavoy cannot be right. 
The argument plainly is (1) instruments in general will not 
serve as bases for the laws of harmony; and (2) least of all will 
that very defective instrument, the clarinet, do so. For dépyavoy 
used alone cp. p. 133, 1. 4. 

l. 14. mp@rov pev adray x.r.A. It is required of us firstly to 
ascertain the phenomena correctly, secondly, to distinguish 
truly in these phenomena what is primary and what is derived, 
thirdly to grasp aright the result and conclusion. In other 
words we must first observe accurately, then analyse our facts 
and find the essentials, then sum the results of our observation 
and analysis in a generalization. The generalizations, which 
we shall thus obtain, will be the apyai, or fundamental principles 
of our science, from which its other propositions will be deduced. 
It is indispensable that such fundamental principles should be 
(2) indisputably true ; (4) recognizable by our sense perception 
as primary truths of music. 

The science of Harmonic then as conceived by Aristoxenus 
starts from the observation of individual facts, and proceeds by 
induction to general principles, which serve in turn as foundations 
for a train of deductive reasoning. 

1.17. Tov gupBaivoyros ... avvopbéyvros. This passage is mis- 
translated by Marquard ‘die methodische Beobachtung des 
Zufalligen und Uebereinstimmenden,’ that is ‘the methodical 
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observation of the contingent and constant’; by Westphal ‘ so 
muss der Sache gemass erkannt werden was sich (erst) als 
Schlussfolge ergiebt, und was in die Kategorie des allgemein An- 
genommenen gehGrt,’ that is, ‘we must distinguish in accordance 
with the facts what is only arrived at as a conclusion, and what 
belongs to the category of the universally admitted.’ But (1) ro 
oupBatvoy and ro dpodoyoupevoy are technical terms for the result 
and conclusion ; (2) cuvopav means ‘to see the connexion of things’ 
not to ‘see the difference’ between them ; (3) if ro cvpBatvoy and 
TO duoXoyoupevoy are distinct and contrasted classes, we should 
require rov ovpBaivorros kat rov duodoyoupevou. 

]. 25. ka@ddov &' ev rH k.7.A. We must neither trace back our 
musical phenomena to physical and non-musical principles ; 
nor be content till we have resolved them into the ultimate laws 
of music. 

1.27. For # of the MSS I read 7 in the sense of gua ‘re- 
garded as.’ 

P.135, 1. 1. xapmrovres €vrds. A metaphor from the race-course. 

17.  pixroy ...% xowdv. See J/sagoge [ed. Meibom, p. 9, 
l. 34], xowwdy dé 1d ek trav éEcratay cuyKeipevov. puxrov Sé rd évy 
@ duo fh rpeis yapaxrnpes yeutxot éudaivovra. A melody is common 
when it employs only the fixed notes, which, of course, are 
common to all three genera ; it is mixed, when it employs notes 
of different genus. 

1. 12. smeptéxerat & 4 torépa . . . mpotépa. That is the differ- 
ence between concords and discords in one special case of the 
difference between larger and smaller intervals. The conno- 
tation of the dapepd between concords and discords contains 
the connotation of the d:agpopa of size, but the denotation of the 
dtahopa of size contains the denotation of the dsadopd between 
concords and discords. 

1.18. The MSS are corrupt here. It is absurd to say that 
the Fourth is determined as the smallest interval by its own 
nature. It is so determined by the nature of melody or song, 
inasmuch as all the smaller intervals which the latter produces 
are discords. The correction is due to Westphal. 

P. 1386, 1. 1. ratra peév ody Néyoper & mapa rev Epmpocbev mapet- 
Andapev. Marquard rejects this sentence on the ground that 
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the sense required is not ‘we say what we have learned,’ but 
‘what we say, we have learned.’ But, Just as ravra déyopev 
d\nOy means ‘in saying this we are speaking the truth’ (the 
predicative force lying in the adn6n), so here the meaning is 
‘in the above statements we are repeating what we have learned 
from our predecessors.’ 

1. 6. waOos. Cp. the use of macy in p. 145, 1. 17; p. 156, 
1.55 p. 159, 1. 8. 

1. 10, ovre ro €& éxarépov x.r.A. Meibom, Marquard and 
Westphal alike find this sentence unintelligible. Is it not 
a fact, they ask, that the sum of a Fourth or Fifth and an 
octave is a concord? Accordingly they correct the reading 
by inserting dis redévros after éxarépov avray. But the MSS are 
perfectly right, and the commentators construed wrongly. 
Written in full with the ellipse supplied, the whole sentence 
runs, ov're yap rd icoy éxarép@ avray auvrebey ro Sov TUpdevoy 
motel, ore TO €& ExaTepov avT@y Kat Tov dia macay avyxeipevoy 
éxaTépw avrav ouvrebey ro SdAov cvpheovoy moet, and the meaning 
is ‘ Add to a Fourth or a Fifth an interval equal to itself; the 
result is a discord. Add to a Fourth or Fifth respectively 
the sum of an Octave and a Fourth or Fifth; again the result 
is a discord.’ 

According to the absurd misconstruction of Meibom, Marquard 
and Westphal, the second part of the sentence in its complete- 
ness is as follows: ore 16 €& Exarépou airay Sis reOévros Kai Tov 
dia rage ovykeipevoy 76 GAov Guphovoy moet. Now it is quite 
correct to say ‘4 added to 6 causes the whole to be 10’ or 
‘the addition of 4 to 6 causes the whole to be 10,’ but surely 
not to say ‘the sum of 6 and 4 causes the whole to be Io.’ 

]. 18. Aristoxenus introduces two warnings. When he says 
that it is possible to sing the third or fourth part of a tone, he 
must not be misunderstood as saying that one can in singing 
divide a tone into three or four parts. For that would imply 
the possibility of singing three thirds of tones or four quarter- 
tones in succession which is against one of the fundamental 
laws of melody [see p. 119, 1. 20]. 

Again, he has mentioned no smaller division of the tone than 
the quarter-tone, because the voice can sing and the ear dis- 
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criminate none smaller. But it must not be forgotten that in 
the abstract there cannot be a minimum interval any more than 
a minimum space or time. 

P. 187, 1. 4. éré 5€ Garépou x.7r.A. Between the Diatonic and 
Chromatic scales there is only variation of the Lichanus, as 
these genera have their Parhypatae in common. 

P. 137, 1. 18-P. 188, 1. 6. Marquard is greatly disconcerted 
by the abrupt transitions which he finds in this passage from the 
indicative to the accusative and infinitive construction. Besides 
correcting rightly det to dew in p. 138, 1. 3, he omits éeore in 
p. 137, 1. 20 to remove the incongruity. As a fact, with the 
exception of the blunder det for det, the reading of the MSS is 
quite unexceptionable, and the construction normal. The quoted 
questions are in the indicative, the quoted statements in the 
accusative and infinitive. The eiva that follows Oeréov in p. 137, 
l, 23 is grammatically dependent on it, and not the infinitive of 
oratio obligua, as Marquard supposes. 

1. 18. The objection cited in this paragraph, and the answer 
of Aristoxenus to it, raise again the conflict between the super- 
ficial view of notes as points of pitch, separated by certain spaces, 
and the deeper view of Aristoxenus according to which notes 
are essentially members of a system with special functions. The 
objection is stated in |. 18-p. 188, 1. 5 and here again Marquard 
has quite wantonly perverted the order of the sentences. The 
argument of the objection may be stated thus: ‘We object to 
applying one term, say the term Lichanus, to several points of 
pitch at different distances from the Mese. The term Hypate 
signifies one certain point at one certain distance from the 
Mese; why not similarly restrict the term Lichanus to some 
One point, say the point two tones below the Mese, your 
Enharmonic Lichanus; and use other names for what you 
call the Chromatic and Diatonic Lichani? For we hold that 
notes which bound unequal magnitudes must be different notes; 
or, to put it more plainly, that a difference in the size of the 
contained interval necessarily implies a difference in the con- 
taining notes. We hold equally, by simple conversion of this 
proposition, that different notes must bound different intervals, 
or that a difference in the containing notes necessarily implies 
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a difference in the size of the contained intervals. Consequently 
a proper nomenclature will always employ the same terms to 
denote the points bounding the same magnitudes of intervals ; 
and will always employ different terms when the bounded 
intervals are unequal.’ 

l. 19. Marquard reads re@evros for xtynbevros on the ground 
that it is when one posits, not when one changes, one of the 
possible intervals between the Lichanus and Mese that a 
Lichanus results. But the sense is rather this: The objectors 
urge that between any two notes there must be but one interval ; 
if this interval be changed, then there must, say they, be a change 
of notes also. 

P. 138, 1.2. The addition of A:yavds is perhaps unnecessary ; 
x\nOn might stand by itself for ‘receives the name.’ 

l. 3. Probably S is right in omitting ro. 

1.5. The sentence ra yap toa trav peyeO@v rois abrois dvdpact 
meptAnmreov eivat is the simple converse in sense, though not 
in form, of Sety yap érépovs eva PAdyyous rovs Td Erepov péyebos 
épi{ovras. For the former sentence =‘ equal intervals should be 
bounded by identically-named notes’=‘no notes should have 
different names unless they bound unequal intervals’=‘no notes 
are really different unless they bound unequal intervals ’=‘all 
different notes bound unequal intervals,’ which is the simple 
converse of ‘all notes that bound unequal intervals are different 
notes.’ 

1.9. Before dealing with the original proposition of the ob- 
jectors Aristoxenus disposes of its converse by insisting that 
the essential feature of a note is its duvayts, and that nomen- 
clature cannot overlook the distinction between the notes a and 
é in the scale 


—S—= = 


when they are Mese and Nete, and the notes a and e in the 


scale | 
SS = 


SS ES ee a AEE EC EID 


| 


when they are Lichanus and Paranete. 
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l.14. I read ev, ré for év ra of the MSS. 

1, 16. Ore 8 ov8€ rodvavrioy x.r.4. Having disposed of the 
converse Aristoxenus turns to the original proposition, which 
requires a special refutation; for the two propositions are 
related to one another as a Universal Affirmative and its simple 
converse; and the falsity of one does not prove the falsity of 
the other. Aristoxenus has to prove not only that inequality 
in the contained intervals is not the sole ground for distinguishing 
notes by name, but also that it is no sufficient ground for doing 
so at all. His arguments are two: 

‘In the first place, if you insist on having different names 
wherever there is a difference of interval, you will require an 
infinite vocabulary. The voice, for example, may make its second 
resting place in the passage of the tetrachord at any point between 
a semitone above the Hypate and a tone below the Mese. The 
number of such points is infinite. We call them all Lichanus, 
but you who insist that a difference of interval demands a differ- 
ence of name will require an infinity of names. Perhaps you 
will think that this is the quibble of a casuist; that as a matter 
of fact three terms would do, one for the Enharmonic Lichanus, 
one for the Chromatic, and one for the Diatonic. But it is no 
quibble. For consider seriously (as aAnOas): different schools 
or theorists assign different positions to the Lichani of the 
different genera; and there is no earthly reason for giving one’s 
adherence to one of these schools rather than another. Take 
a special case. Some theorists locate the Enharmonic Lichanus 
at two tones below the Mese; some place it a little higher. 
Supposing, then, that we even went so far with you as to restrict 
the term Lichanus to the Enharmonic Lichanus, we should have 
just the same difficulty again. For here are two upper passing 
notes, one two tones below the Mese, and one a little higher; 
both of them to the ear give an Enharmonic scale, so that both 
have equal claims to the name of Lichanus: yet they bound 
unequal intervals from the Mese, therefore, on your theory, the 
one name will not apply to both.’ 

‘In the second place, your demand ignores the fundamental 
character of sense perception which, abstracting from the petty 
distinctions of quantity, looks to the similarity of things through 
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their possession of common qualities. Thus the juxtaposition 
of two small intervals produces on the ear an impression of 
a certain sov7, which remains the same whatever the exact size 
of the intervals may be; and one uses the general term Pycnum 
for this juxtaposition. But on your principle, one has no right 
to employ this term, since Pycna are of different sizes. Similarly, 
one has no right to speak of Enharmonic, or Chromatic, or 
Diatonic, for all these classes imply the ignoring of mathematical 
differences, If,on the other hand, we do admit a class Pycnum, 
a class Enharmonic, why not also a class Parhypate and a class 
Lichanus? Fot just as in the case of Pycna you have a general 
feature, namely, a certain compression, and as in each genus 
you have a certain character common to the particular cases of 
it, so here you have as common features the species or figure 
of the tetrachord, that is, a plan of four notes, the two outer 
fixed at an interval of a Fourth with the upper as tonic, and two 
passing notes between them.’ 

1.17. For dxo\ov@nréoy of the MSS I read axodovbety Oeréov. The 
preceding sentence asserts that A is not a necessary result of B ; 
nor, continues Aristoxenus, must we allow that B is a necessary 
result of A. But axoAov@eiy cannot mean ‘to assert a necessary 
dependence.’ 

rouvayriov axo\ovGeiy =‘ the opposite order of dependence.’ 

1.21. @s dAnOas... ev éxatépa trav Statpécewr. I have 
transposed this passage from its unintelligible position after 
dtapévecy in p. 140,11. In its proper place it is most serviceable 
in answering the certain objection that to talk of an infinity of 
Lichani is mere casuistry. 

P. 189, 1. 2. It is quite unnecessary to msert with Marquard 
and Westphal ot mavv pddtoy cuvdeiv, Gore may very well 
introduce a conclusion pressed against an adversary in the form 
of a question. 

1. 13. A€yo dé is parenthetical, and riOeioa agrees with ékeivy 
and stands in apposition to els épotdrnta .. . BAérovea. 

1.14. I read éws for ws in 1. 14, and d¢ eidos éws dv for Se ff 
dteoews dy in 1.17. For éws in the sense of ‘to cover all cases in 
which’ cp. p. 141, L 1. 

1, 16. awuxvov rivos dovn. If the reading is correct, muxvow 
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ros must be construed as a genitive of the material: ‘a voice- 
utterance consisting in a compression,’ i.e. m a succession of 
close-lying notes. 

1, 21. I insert pevery after cupBaiver. 

P. 140, |. 9. Finally, Aristoxenus shows a palpable absurdity 
that would result from the acceptance of this principle—the 
absurdity of one note bearing more names than one in the same 
scale. In the first place let us take two equal intervals in 
succession; for instance, the interval between e and /, and 


xy. 
SS 
between /and #/ in the Chromatic scale ———— 
x Y 


If we insist on using the terms X and Y universally for the 
lower and higher notes of an interval of this size, the f of the 
above scale will be both X and Y. 

In the second place, let us take two unequal intervals, the 
interval between e and fand that between /and g in the Diatonic 


M N 
scale ———— On the principle under exami- 
x Y 


nation, inasmuch as the names signify no function or intrin- 
sic qualities of notes, but merely a space relation between 
two points whose only quality is that they are so far from one 
another, every such name of a point must connote its relation to 
another point at some certain distance; and cannot be employed 
outside this relation. Thus every change in the size of an 
interval will demand a new pair of note-names. Hence in the 
present case the intervals between e and / and between / and 
g will bear two distinct pairs of names, say XY and MN; and 
J will bear two names, Y and M. 

P. 141, |. 1. In this paragraph we have another exposition of 
the genera and their ‘shades.’ See pp. 116-118. 

P, 142, 1. 23. The missing words have been well supplied by 
Westphal. 

P.143, 1.13. I have little doubt that we should read Aexréop for 
Secxréov. Cp. p. 147, 1.25, where all the MSS read Aexréoyv instead 
of the plainly necessary decxreoy. 
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1. 18. adywyns: cp. p. 121, 1.7. The term is here used, not of 
a particular melodic figure, but of the general consecution of 
melody. 

1.19. I omit the words ov yap 6:4 rocovray duvnbein tis dv as 
a gloss which has crept into the text. They are meaningless 
by themselves, and require the addition of peA@dety, or the 
like ; even when thus emended they present a singularly weak, 
and at the same time wholly unnecessary statement. The gloss 
was occasioned by the ambiguity of the following péype. 

]. 20. expt here =‘ up to, but excluding.’ It more often means 
‘up to and including’ (see p. 131, 1. 3). The same ambiguity 
attaches to €ws. Cp. p. 144, 1. 1, and p. 140, 1. 4. Perhaps, 
however, we should read adéuvaret here. 

l. 21. rd é€ns otr ev x.r.A. The nature of melody brings it to 
pass that (@) sometimes the next note to a given note is separated 
from it by the smallest possible interval, as in the Enharmonic 


scale —= = the next note above xe is f. 


(4) Sometimes the next note to a given note is separated from 
it by an interval of considerable size, as for instance in the same 
scale the next note above fis a. (c) Sometimes a consecutive 
progression moves by equal intervals as from / to 6 in the 


Diatonic scale E = —— (z) Sometimes 


4 





a consecutive progression moves by unequal intervals as from 
—— NON 


j to & in the Chromatic scale 


semi 
tone 

ditone 

tone 


Consequently, the true conception of continuity is not derived 
from the notions of the minimum, the equality, or the inequality 
of intervals. 

P. 144, ll. 8-9. After much hesitation I have accepted Mar- 
quard’s reading, though I believe his interpretation of it to be 
quite erroneous. The difficulty lies in the genitive rov mpoecpr- 
pevov aptOpov: the general argument is clear. If we admit that 
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the maximum number by which the distance 4B can be divided 
is four 
x y Z 
A i ! I B 

it is evident that the points 4, x, y, z, B are consecutive, and 
admit of no intermediate points of section. Aristoxenus refers 
to these points 4, x, y, 2, B as ‘the notes that bound fractions 
of the said number.’ Marquard identifies the number with the 
distance 48, and regards rov mpoetpnpevov apiOpot as a partitive 
genitive. But, to take the above illustration, dpt@yz0v evidently 
refers not to the distance AZ but to the number four by which 
it has been divided. For it would not be true to say that the 
points which bound parts of the said interval are consecutive ; 
A, y, B for example bound parts of it, and are not consecutive. 

We must therefore understand the partitive genitive rov 
Stagrjparos with pépyn, and interpret rov mpoetpnyévov apiOpod as 
‘having the said number as denominator.’ To recur again to 
our illustration, the whole phrase rod mpoe:pnyévov aptOpod pépy 
Tov Staornpyaros would mean ‘ fractions-of-four’ (or ‘ fourths’) ‘ of 
the distance 4B.’ 

]. 18. I read AapBaverw for AapBdvera: of the MSS, as the 
middle voice is out of place. AapBavérw is parallel to éxperns 
éorw that immediately follows. 

Meibom wished to read pnderepov for pndérepa. But Marquard 
points ouf that each alternative here referred to comprehends 
two relations, those of any given note to a certain note above 
it and to a certain note below it. 

l. 20. ov det 5 ayvoeiy x.7.A. For instance, the scale 


obeys the above law; yet it is illegitimate, because it violates 
the law of the tetrachord that the interval between the lower 
fixed note and the first passing note must never be greater than 
that between the two passing notes. 

P. 145, |. 5. det yap rots «7.4. The law of the sequence of 
tetrachords is as follows: two tetrachords belong to the one 
scale either if the notes of one form some one concord with the 
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corresponding notes of the other, or if the notes of both form 
a concord with the corresponding notes of a third tetrachord 
of which they are both alike continuations, but in opposite direc- 
tions, one upwards, one downwards. 

Thus, in the Greater Complete System (see Introduction A, 


§ 29) 





the notes of any one tetrachord form some one concord (Fourth 
or Fifth or Octave) with the corresponding notes of any 
other. 

Again, in the Lesser Complete System (see Introduction A, 


§ 29) 





” Mesén Synemmenén 
ypatén | 
pails ad 


the corresponding notes of the Hypatén and Meson tetrachords 
form Fourths with one another; as do also the corresponding 
notes of the Mesén and SynemmenOn tetrachords. But what 
about the Hypatén and Synemmenon tetrachords? They 
evidently belong to the one scale, and yet the notes of one 
do not form a concord with the corresponding notes of the 
other. Here the second clause of the law applies. The 
Hypatén and Synemmenén tetrachords are both continuous 
with the Mesén, but in different directions (pj émt rév adrév 
rorov), one lying below it and one above, and the notes of the 
Hypatén and Synemmenén form concords with the correspond- 
ing notes of the Mesén. 

1.9. Marquard, followed by Westphal, wrongly altered roy 
aitéy témoy to r@ a’to tér@, and supposing it to refer to the 
coincidence of the extremities of conjunct tetrachords proposed 
to omit the py of 1. 8. 

1,11. It is uncertain what are the other conditions of the 
legitimate synthesis of tetrachords, to which Aristoxenus here 
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alludes. One may perhaps have been a certain order in the 
employment of conjunction and disjunction. Thus the scale 


ee 
Co tl ae 





might be regarded as illegitimate, because the conjunction and 
disjunction do not occur alternately. 

l. 15. The MSS here read aad’ ev peyébet Sptata, which I have 
corrected to adn’ évi peyeOet wpicbat. apic8at is the infinitive after 
Soxet, and with wavre\Gs dxaptaidy tiva one repeats éxewv Soxei Témov. 
Marquard reads ovx ¢yew Soxet rémov GAN’ ff ci peyébee Sprorat, 7 
avTeh@s akaptaidy teva and translates absurdly ‘ seem only to take 
place when they are determined in magnitude, or at any rate 
only in a highly limited degree.’ Of course ¢yew réxov means 
‘to have a locus of variation.’ The same misconception under- 
lies Westphal’s reading ovx yew Soxet 7} mavred@s Gxaptaidy tiva 
Tomoyv GAN’ Fei Ta peyebn Sproat. 

]. 19. axptBeardtn x.r.A. Note Aristoxenus’ recognition of 
the truth that the determination of all intervals must in the 
last resort fall back upon the elementary relations of the 
concords. 

8’, deleted by Marquard, may be an example of the d¢€ amodo- 
TLKOV. 

1,22. tov dvvarav. Intervals smaller than semitones cannot be 
determined by concords. For the Fourth consists of two and 
a half tones, the Fifth of three and a half tones, and the Octave 
of six tones; and no repetition, addition, or subtraction of these 
numbers will lead to any fraction smaller than a half. 

1. 23. éwtrd o€0x.r.A. Ifit be required to ascertain by concords 
the note that lies two tones below G, the following will be the 
process : 
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The note that lies two tones above G is ascertained thus: 





3 2 
& 
og mae 
me o 
oF ms 
—— ce re — eae" 


P, 146, 1. 5. yiyvera: S¢ cal x.r.A. This is evident. If in the 


Fourth ———— we determine the ditone between 


a and f by concords we have in so doing also determined by 
concords the semitone between ¢and / For ¢is given in concord 
with a, and £ has now been determined by concord with 2; 
and e and fare the bounding notes of the semitone. 

1. 20. mérepov & dpOas x.r.A. The following is Aristoxenus’ 
demonstration that a Fourth consists of two tones and a half 
(a tone being the excess of the Fifth over the Fourth). Take 








2 tones 2 tones 


sth 


a Fourth e-a, and determine by concords the note /two tones 
below a, and the note $g two tones above ¢. It follows that the 
remainder e-/=the remainder { 2-a@ because each of them=the 
whole Fourth, ¢-a, less by two tones. Now take the Fourth 
above fnamely fa, and the Fourth below {2 namely #¢. There 
will now lie side by side at each extremity of the scale two 
remainders, which must be equal for the reason already given ; 
that is, td-e, e-f, te-a and a-tfa are all equal, because each of 
them equals a Fourth less by two tones. 

Now if $@ and fa, the lowest and highest notes of the scale, 
be sounded, our ears will assure us that they form a concord. 
This concord, as greater than a Fourth by construction and 
obviously less than an octave, must be a Fifth. But since 
{d-ta is thus found to be a Fifth, and {¢@-#¢ by construction 


is a Fourth, f2-fa must be the difference between a Fourth 
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and a Fifth; in other words, a tone. But we have already seen 
that $¢-a=a-f{a .. tg-a=a semitone. But by the construction 
é-¢=two tones; therefore e—a being the sum of e-{g and f2-a 
must be equal to two tones and a semitone. 

P. 147, 1. 4. The MSS read dvo0 ouveyxeis Evovrat kat py ev ai 
vrepoxai which Marquard and Westphal following Meibom correct 
by changing é¢y to pia. But (1) how did the grammatically 
obvious pia come to be corrupted to év? (2) what is the sense of, 
insisting that the remainders are ‘not one’? (3) the article before 
vmepoxai is objectionable, as the meaning is ‘there will be two 
remainders.’ I read xeipevar for xat py év ai. Kkeipevat cuvexeis= 
‘lying side by side,’ ‘in juxtaposition.’ 

I. 9. The absurd rérrapa in this line and in 1. 15 arose of course 
from the scribe mistaking the 8 of d7A0y and the 8 before 6fvrarop 
for numerals, 

P. 148, 1.1. The MSS read dirévov’ ovyywpetrac mapa wavrev 
x.t.A. Marquard followed by Westphal inserts adda before 
ovyxwpeira; but I prefer cvyywpetrat yap, because (1) the sentence 
supplies a reason, (2) yap might easily have been lost before mapd. 

P. 149, 1. 12. Before we consider Aristoxenus’ exposition of 
the continuity of tetrachords, there are two points to be noticed. 
Firstly, whereas in his former sketch of the matter [p. 145, ll. 3-13] 
he considered the relation of szm#z/ar tetrachords only, here his 
treatment takes into account the differences of Figure. Secondly 
there is an ambiguity in the terms ouveyns and é£ns, which some- 
times signify merely ‘in the same line of succession,’ at other 
times ‘zex?¢ in the line of succession.’ 

In general, Aristoxenus asserts, tetrachords are in the same 
line of succession if their boundaries are in the same line of 
succession or coincide. In this general definition are explicitly 
given the two species of succession of which tetrachords are 
capable. We have a case of the one species when the lower 
boundary of the higher of two tetrachords coincides with the 
upper boundary of the lower; a case of the other species, when 
the lower boundary of the higher of two tetrachords is in the one 
line of succession with the upper boundary of the lower. 

Now we must not confuse this distinction with the distinction 
between conjunct and disjunct tetrachords. The latter distinction 
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divides successive tetrachords into (a) those whose extremities 
coincide ; and (4) those whose extremities are divided by one 
tone. The former distinction divides successive tetrachords 
into (x) those whose extremities coincide; and (y) those whose 
extremities are in the same line of succession. Now the class 
(2) =the class (x), but (4) is only one subdivision of the class (). 
Thus in the legitimate scale 
E aaa me So ee aera 





the tetrachords E-F—G-—A and c-d-De- fall into the class (y), 
since 4 and ¢ are in the same line of succession, but not into the 
class (4), since they are separated not by one tone but by a tone 
and a half. 

Now if two tetrachords belong to the class (a) (and con- 
sequently to (x) also) they must be similar in figure. Otherwise 
as in the pair 


we shall find a violation of the fundamental law of continuity 
[p. 120, 1. 16]. 

On the other hand, if tetrachords belong to the class (y) 
they will sometimes be similar, sometimes dissimilar in figure: 
similar, when they belong to the class (4), that is when their 
extremities are divided by a tone (and also, of course, if they are 
separated by a full concord) ; dissimilar, if they are separated by 
any other interval. 

Thus in the scales 
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E-F-G-A and )B-C-D-be, E-~F-G-A and De—-—g-Da in the 
first, and E-F-G-A and C-D-e-f, E-F-G-A and f¢-a-d, 
E-F-G-A and B-C-D-e in the second are all examples of 
class (y); but only the last pair are examples of class (4) and 
only the last are similar in figure. 

Since then we have seen that all successive tetrachords may 
be divided into (x) and (y), and since all (@) are (%) and are 
similar in figure and only those (y) are similar which are also 
(4), it follows that all similar tetrachords in the same line of 
succession are either (a) or (4). As Aristoxenus says, ra é£ns 
teTpaxopoa Sota Gyra 7} ouvnppéva avayxaioy etvac } SreCevypeva. 

P. 140, 1. 14. In general, tetrachords in the same line of 
succession cannot be separated by a tetrachord dissimilar to 
themselves; for 

1. Similar tetrachords in the same line of succession cannot 
be separated by a tetrachord dissimilar to themselves, 

For if it be possible, between the similar tetrachords E~#/-G-A 
and d-De—¢ let the dissimilar tetrachord A—B-t{C-d be inter- 
posed. 


The resulting scale is illegitimate, because / neither forms a 
Fourth with the fourth note below it, nor a Fifth with the fifth. 
2. Dissimilar tetrachords in the same line of succession cannot 
be separated by a tetrachord of any figure. 
For if it be possible, let the two dissimilar tetrachords 
£-xE-F-A and d-$f-x t/-gbe in the same line of succession 
and separated by a tetrachord of any of the three figures. 
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Any one of the resulting scales is illegitimate. In (a) for example 
x4 neither forms a Fifth with the fifth note above it nor a Fourth 
with the fourth; and the other scales suffer from the same 
defect. 

P.151,1. 4. For dv éore l read 6 y’ éori for two reasons. Firstly, 
the sentence is thus made exactly parallel to the next; and 
Aristoxenus is fond of such parallelism. Secondly, if we read 
év, the meaning is ‘ People take the ditone as simple and then 
wonder how it can be divided’; but we require rather ‘ People 
know that the ditone can be divided, and then wonder how it 
can be simple’; and this sense is secured by reading 6 y’ éori. 
The difficulty which Aristoxenus here resolves arose from the 
common misconception by which one decides an interval to 
be simple or compound by its dimension, without taking into 
account the scale to which it belongs, and the functions of its 
containing notes. 

1.17. I omit rd & tdtov ris SialevEews dxivyrév éoriv. The fact 
that the disjunctive interval (the tone) does not vary is used 
to prove the theorem, and therefore cannot be part of the 
statement of it. 

l. 22. The disjunctive interval is constant because the notes 
that contain it are fixed notes. 

P. 152, 1. 14. For MSS dotvOera miciora I read dowvOera ra 
mheiora. Cp. p. 153, 1. I. 

1.18. For the MSS éumpooGev reOeioa Marquard and West- 
phal read zpoorOcica, supposing the épmpooGev to have crept 
in from 1. 16. I read €v mpoortOcica ; év helps to account for the 
corruption, and strengthens the expression of the argument. 

P. 153, 1. 11. dre S€ nat €€ éAarrévey x«.1.rA. Defective or 
transilient scales [see Introduction A, § 26] contain fewer 
intervals than the simple parts of the Fourth. Also in the 
Enharmonic scale of Olympus [see note on p. 115, 1. 2] the 
Fourth was only divided into two intervals. 

l. 13. muxvoy dé mpds wuxv@ «tA. The next eleven pages 
are occupied by a series of special rules as to the succession 
of notes and intervals, all of which rules derive themselves 
immediately from two fundamental laws. One of these laws, 
that by which the order of intervals of the original tetrachord is 
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determined, is always presupposed by Aristoxenus; the other 

which demands a Fourth between fourth notes or a Fifth between 

fifth notes [see p. 120, 1. 16] isexplicitly quoted. To understand then 

all these special rules, it is only necessary to keep before one’s 

mind (a) the form of the original tetrachord, and the functions of 
LP MP HP LP 


its notes as regards the Pycnum —S—=, [see 


note on p. 129, 1. 4] and (4) the possibility of choosing between 
conjunction and disjunction both in the ascending scale 


. LP MP HP LP 
ea 


| | | | | 
LP MP HP LP 


and in the descending scale 
LP HP MP LP HP MP LP 


oF | a oa . oi 
| aes 
LP HP MP LP 

P. 156, 1.5. I read with M rotvavriov mémovOev dmdas od Suva- 
peva. The other MSS have duvdyeOa for Suvdpeva which Meibom 
retains, inserting & before drAés. Marquard, rightly urging 
that the explanation of the general phrase rotvavriov mémovOev 
would not be given in a relative sentence, reads rovvarrioy 
nénovie kai amde@s, and is followed by Westphal. But the 
reading of M is quite unexceptionable. Marquard’s objection to 
the two participles duydpeva and ioa 6vra, which are not co- 
ordinated in sense, is groundless. In the active one might 
have ot duvdyeba ratra ridévat ica Gvra éfyjs, which would 
become in the passive ov Sivarat raira ribecba toa Svra ééfs, 
and if used participially ob Suvdpeva rideoOa iva éyra é€ns. 
Another objection to the readings of Meibom and Marquard 
is that they would require ridévat, not rider Oat, 

P. 157, 1.6. Before dé dé rot Serdvov, the MSS have amd npe- 
roviou pev emt TO O€0 Svo ddot Kai émt rd Bapt Svo. This sentence 
cannot be retained; for in the first place it makes a false 
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assertion, there being but one progression upwards from the 
semitone or first interval of the Diatonic tetrachord (that is, 
of course, in the scale of any one shade, see p. 159, 1. 12); 
and in the second place, referring as it must, along with the 
preceding paragraph, to the Diatonic genus only, it could 
not stand in such close connexion with the following propo- 
sition, which as it concerns the ditone can only apply to the 
Enharmonic Genus. 

1. 10, émi b€ rd Bapv muxvoy povoy which in some of the MSS 
follows é¢xi rd 6€v is a most silly interpolation. The sentence 
in], 11, Aetwerac pev yap «x.t.A., introduces the proof of the 
assertion m\cious d€ rovrwy ovx €govra inl, 9. The consideration 
of the descent from the ditone does not begin till 1. 13, éwt dé ré6 
Bapd pia’ dSedecxrat yap x.t.X. 

P. 158, 1. 15. I read xara with R. The other MSS have 
cat. But whichever we read, ro rov muxvod péyeOos is accusative 
(whether governed by xaé’ or xara) and not nominative, as 
Marquard and Westphal suppose. Evidently the chromatic 
interval that corresponds to the enharmonic ditone (which will 
differ in size as we pass from one shade to another) will vary 
inversely as the size of the Pycnum. 6 ye peons of the MSS, 
earlier in the sentence, is quite correct. 

P. 159, 1.15. Ihave corrected ei to 7. Cp. p. 101, 1. 13, where 
Westphal has corrected cirep to ;aep. The MSS of Aristoxenus 
exhibit perpetual confusion of 1, €, 9, v, et, o«. Cp. note on p. 
101, l. 7. 

1. 18. duvapes ... cidn ... O€gets are used in a general not 
a technical sense here. 

P. 161, ].24. The absurd emi which appears in the MSS is 
really the éwet of p. 162, 1.1. This is proved by the Selden MS, the 
writer of which after the pia 650s éd éxdtepa éora of Il. 23-24 
missed a line, and proceeded to write the dexréoy émi (for ézei) 
of p. 162, 1. 1. Then discovering his mistake he drew his pen 
through these latter words. 

P. 162, 1. 4. Whether we retain kar ovdérepov ray rpérev of 
the MSS or read as I prefer xar’ ovdérepoy ray Torey the sense 
is ‘neither above nor below.’ 

].8. The MSS read érorépws av req 16 Sirovoy’ To tTém@ révou 
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reOeyévov. Marquard followed by Westphal reads dmorépas av 
ren 1O Sirovoy’ emt Se ro atte rén@ Tévov reOetpevou K.r.A., taking 
6rorépws in the sense of ‘ whether above or below’ on the analogy 
of xar’ ovdérepoy ray tpérey (1. 4); and éri r@ air@ rére@ in the 
sense of mpds To eipnpevm POdyyo. But this last is very hard 
to accept; the phrase would much more naturally mean ‘in 
the same direction of pitch’ i.e. either ascent or descent. 
I prefer, having read xar’ oiderepoy trav romov in |. 4 = ‘in 
neither of the directions, to read here émorépws ay reOq 1d 
Sirovoy ray rémwv=‘in whichever manner the ditone be placed 
in regard of the directions.’ The two réwo: are 6 émt ro d£v and 
6 émt rd Bapv. 

]. 21. The MSS reading is obviously defective. The words 
I have introduced restore the sense simply. Marquard’s in- 
sertion of the article before @Odyyous is quite inadequate. 
Westphal reads éri rqv airiy rdow rods elpnpevous év muxva@ 
podyyous. 

P. 163, |. 4. dre dé 1d Stdrovoy avyKerrat rot K.r.A. The pro- 
position of this paragraph seems at first sight inconsistent 
with Aristoxenus’ exposition of the shades (see p. 142, Il. 9-14) ; 
according to which exposition there are only two shades of the 
Diatonic genus, (a) the soft Diatonic, the tetrachord of which 
is thus divided 


vo 
—_ wi 
2 a. a 
B, & a g 
ay es = o 
ee 6 ¢€ 9 xe 15 = 
i i i i 
(in which I = +; of a tone) 
(4) the sharp Diatonic with the tetrachord 
wv 
2 a. z 
3 ma S 
Pi. a S 
a 6 3 I = 
pant ; Ry 2 J 12 
i i 


i 

If we complete the Fifth by adding to each of these tetra- 
chords the disjunctive tone = 12, we shall have in the sharp 
Diatonic 12 and 6 as the only dimensions of intervals. In 
the flat Diatonic, on the other hand, we shall have four 
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dimensions, 6, 9, 12, 15. But how can there be a Diatonic with 
three dimensions? In this way, that it is allowable for the 
Diatonic scale to borrow the Chromatic Parhypatae. Thus, by 
a combination of the Sharp Diatonic Lichanus and the soft 
Chromatic Parhypate we obtain a Fifth of the form 


Sh ‘ Y 
) s ad 5) 
4 ar rs| 
ce my ro wo iS 
Q. S a wn © 
= es ic ef c 
ply 4 14 | 12 = Ay 
| { t | J 


12 
which may be called Diatonic from its prevailing character. 


In it there are three dimensions, 4, 12, 14. 
P. 164, 1. 13. «é80s here = schema = the ‘ figure’ or order of 
disposal of the given parts of a whole. 
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amaréw 134, 25. 
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dgpucvéopat 105. 24; 115. 9, 16; 
137. 15. 

aptornu 114. 13; 115.14; 128. 
22; 1838. 22. 


INDEX 


apopi(w 98. 3; 108. 5; 109. 24; 
111. 2, 20, 22; 113.8,15; 118. 
13, 18; 143.14; 144.13; 146. 
243 151, 11; 164. 17. 

depo pio pos 111. 3. 

axpyoros 129.1; 

divxos 132. 5. 


Badifw 122. 4. 

Bapis (‘low’ in pitch) passem. 

Bapurns 97.11; 108; 104; 105; 
106. 

BeBatdw 133. 7; 184. 4. 

BeAtiov 122. 3; 123. 3, 7. 

Bpaxvs 101. 4. 


145. 13. 


yeveots 129. 19. 

yévos (see Intr. A, § 6) passim. 

yewperpys 124. 22. 

yecper pia 122. 13. 

yAvcaiva 115. 6. 

yvapifa 127. 7 

yvdptpos 105. fe ; 106. 13; 107. 20; 
118. 7; 131.12; 185. 10, 16. 

yedppa 119. 6, 8 ; 128. 2, 3. 

yarpn 124. 21. 

ypapw 130. 9, 11,133; 181.1. 


Setgis 123. 8. 

dexrixds 108. 2. 

déopat 114.19; 183.20; 188. 20; 
160. 9. 

Séxopat 118. 6. 

Sydow 96. 2. 

d:aBaive 102. 1, 16. 

Bia-yvorais 100. 14; 127.4; 1389. 7. 

didypappa 95.21; 96.2; 101.6; 
119. 16; 124. 20. 

BraCedoyvups 109. 17; 149. 1, 15; 
150. 14. 

dacevées (‘ disjunction’; see Intr. 
A, § 12) passim. 

Baipeats and diaipéw passim. 

S:aroOavopas 107.5; 126. 10, 13; 
130, 18 ; 181. 4. 

Sidxevos 118. 5. 

SraxptBow 108. 14. 

Siaréyopa: 96. 21; 102. 20, 25; 
110.7; 119.7; "128. 3 

d:apaprava 99. 21; 110. 18 ; 1380. 
7; 182.9, 23; 186. I9. 


S:apévo 122. 19; 133. 14; 189. 
22; 140.1,6. . 

d:avoéw 132. 5. 

didvorca 124.16, 18; 126. 1; 
18. 

d:amropia 140. 21. 

dtacapéw 107. 4. 

S:ackovew 111. 16. 

Sidoracts 97. 153 106. 14, 21; 
107. 1,9, 12,15; 112.12; 128. 


129. 


24. 

didornpa (‘interval’) passzne. 
S:acTnyatinds passim. 
d:acwlw 133. 15. 
diareiyw 112. 11; 125. 6. 
d:areAéw 162. 19. 
S:arovos (see Intr. A, § 6) assem. 
d:arpiBw 115.8; 126. 10. 
Sagudarray 119. 13. 
Srapoéos 136. 12. 
dcapovia 111. 16. 
Siapovos (see note on 108. 21) 

passim. 
Beet er pe 96. 14; 101. 21; 103. 13. 
dreféepxopatr 103. 12 ; 106. 18; 184. 


13. 

diépyopa: 97. 19; 101. 16; 106. 
13; 126.3; 142. 2. 

Sieois (any interval smaller than 
a semitone) fasse72. 

Brew 119. 18. 

Sin-yéopar 122. 7. 

d:opaw 127. 10. 

Stopi Cos passim. 

derAaotos 117.7; 120.8; 1387. 14. 

didovs 109. 20, 22. 

Sirovos passim. 

dixa 98. 22. 

dofa 96. 12; 104. 24. 

SofaCor 1038. 25. 

Suvayus 95. 6; 96. 143 113. 4; 
124. 18, 23: 125. 113 127. 5, 
9; 130. 24; 1381. 2, 7; 1388. 
Io; 140. 1; 159. 18, 20. 

Sadexarnpdproy 117. 

ve 128. 


do 159, 15. 
eyetyvoua 98. 8. 
éyyvs 115. 9, 133 120. 7. 
€0i¢w 124. 20, 23. 
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elSos 97.1; 189; 150. 9, 16, 19; 
159; 164. 

éxarépwOev 121. 8. 

éxwecpor 95. 12; 135. 6, 16. 

éxudiva 124, 4. 

éxAapBavw 108. 7. 

éxAcprava 124. 4; 150. 24, 25. 

éxpeAns (‘violating the laws of 
melody ’) passim. 

éxrnpoptoy 117. 7. 

éXdrrmots 97.16; 138. 18. 

épBiBalw 108, 12. 

éxpeAns (‘musically legitimate ’) 
passim. 

épmecpos 123. 13 ; 124.12; 126. 14. 

épninta 134.27; 150. 24; 160. 3. 

Eppaivopa: 139. 15, 17. 

évaddAag 102. 18; 154.1; 156. 9. 

évapyns 103. 14. 

évappévios (see Intr. A, § 6) 
passim. 

Everpu 96. 23. 

évepyéw 133. 1. 

éviornp 102. 10. 

évvora 95. 20; 98. 12. 

évreivey 133. 13. 

évrdés 135. 1. 

évundpxw 130. 20. 

éfaduvaréw 107. 3; 119. 23. 

éfaiperos 141. 4. 

éfapOpéw 99.19, 24; 100.8; 124. 
10; 127. 19, 21, 24. 

éferd(a 99. 22; 115. 21; 146. 22. 

éfes 98. 7; 123. 19. 

éfopita 115. 5. 

énayo 114.16; 115.1. 

énayoryn 97. 23; 144. 4. 

émadaAdtro 115.14; 150. 1, 12. 

énavayw 147. 9. 

émapaopat 98. 2. 

éreBiCw 124, 19. 

émBAénw 126.12; 159. 3. 

"Em-yéverot 97. 6. 

émepeAdns 96. 2. 

émmActov 105. 17. 

émmoAjs 164. 7. 

émioneyrs 111. 18; 127. 17, 23. 

émoaxonéo 96. 11; 98. 25; 108. 
22; 107. 19; 114. 7; 180. 18; 
160. 2. 

émoraréw 132. 3; 188. Io. 
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émornpn 95; 101.11; 180.8,15; 
131. 16, 20; 134. 18; 159. 15. 

énxiracts (see note on 103. 16) 97. 
10; 103; 104; 106. 11; 114.9. 

émreivw 108. 13; 104. 3, 43 110. 
6; 115.16; 123.23; 182. 19; 
133. 1; 137. 16. 

*"EparoxAns 98. 21; 99. 18. 

épyov 131. 18 ; 132. 1, 2. 

éprorexos 122. 17. 

épunveta 108. 14. 

evdatpovia 122. 11. 

evdnAos 114, 21. 

evdéws 125. 6; 159. 19. 

evOus 121. 9; 124. 21, 23. 

evxarappovnros 123. 14. 

evouvonros 96. 12. 


ZakvvOos 127, 25. 


790s 115. 10; 123. 7, 10; 181.13. 

HAckia 112. 20. 

Hpépa 128.10; 1338. 13. 

HprdAcos 116.14; 1173; 141; 148. 
4,53 159. 7. 

Hyuous 113. 10; 115.143 116.1; 
136. 14, 15; 146. 22; 147. ro, 


I2. 

jperoviaios 142; 143. 4, 12. 

Hpyurdéviov passim. 

Hpepéso 104, 133 105. 1, 12, 23; 
113. 21. 

ypepia 105. 13, 16, 20, 25. 

)ppog pévos (see note on 95. 3) 97. . 
23; 110. 8, 22, 23,25; 111. 8; 
125. 25; 129.14; 132; 133; 
184.5; 145. 3; 151. 18. 


Gavpate 151. 3; 158. 22. 

Gavpaordés 99. 3; 122. 11; 133. 9, 
21. 

Géors 99. 17; 145. 5; 156. 1, 24; 
159. 18. 

Gewpéw 95. 11,14; 98.4; 101. 18; 
111. 4; 112. 213 124. 18; 127. 
12, 15. 

Oewpnrinds 95. 7. 

Gewpia 95. 8; 101. 10; 123. 22; 
124, 143 1380. 4. 


iapBiucds 130. 11, 12. 


INDEX 


idéa 95. 2; 101. 20. 

tdtos 107. 13; 114. 43; 118. 14; 
130. 20; 134. 8; 1386.6; 138. 
8, 13, 19; 139. 18; 142. 19; 
151. 17, 23; 152. 18. 

idcérys 110. 14. 

i&wrns 131. 17, 21. 

ixavas 96.15; 105. 173; 108. 11; 
115. 2. 

tornue 101. 23; 102; 103; 104; 
105; 106; 107.24; 118. 4. 

ioxupos 131. 14. 

ioxvs 122. 11. 


xa8apas 127. 10. 

KaOnko 101. 14. 

Kadiornpe 103. 11. 

xa0ddov 97.17, 19; 98.5; 99. 23; 
100. 20; 101. 6, 8; 104. 24; 
110. 21; 111.5; 116.10; 125. 
22; 125. 21; 182.13; 133.8; 
134. 25; 140.3; 149. 13,17. 

Kabopdm 96. 16. 

katpos 101. 14. 

Kapnrw 135. 1. 

naraytyvuwokw 99. 53 131. 19. 

Kataivw 132. 6. 

xarapavGdyvw 96.6; 100. 1, 12; 
103. 25 ; 106.1; 108.11 ; 118. 
16; 126. 16. 

Karapéppopar 122. 15. 

xaravoéw 104. I, 21; 105. 22; 
108. Io; 112. I9; 114. 15; 
120. 4; 186.22; 187.14; 188. 
17; 142. 26; 147. 23. 

Kkaranuxvow 101. 6. 

karanvnvoors 101. 1; 119. 16; 
128. 25; 143. 16. 

Kkarackevala 124. 5; 131. 20. 

Karacnag 112.15. 

karéxo 113.18; 114.4; 115. 3; 
120. 23; 1389.15; 141.3. 

kivécs and Kivnats passim. 

kotdia 132. 17. 

xowotns 151. 3. 

xowvovew 118. 15; 150.6; 163. 1. 

Kopiv@ios 128, 11. 

kpives 106. 24, 25; 107.13; 124. 
17,19; 126.1; 181. 22; 182. 
3, 10, II. 

kptrns 131. 20. 


kvptos 132. 10, 11; 133. 20. 


AavOavw 103. 13; 122. 6. 

Adcos 97. 6. 

Acinw 116. 3; 120. 15, 24; 141. 
Ig; 152. 2, 12; 157. 11, 15, 
21; 158.3, 10; 162. 23. 

Aéfis 110. 16; 119. 6. 

Anyis 143. 3; 145. 20; 146. 6. 

Ayxavoedjs 118. 6. 

Asxavés (see Intr. A, § 11) passim. 

Aoytxds 102, 20; 103. 7. 

Adyos 98. 27; 99. 3; 107. 18; 
108. 9, 12,14; 122. 12; 123. 
8,16; 124. 6,8; 125.16; 127. 
20; 129.8; 133. 20; 138. 7; 
144.1; 149.16; 151.6; 160.9. 

Aoywins 110. 4, 5. 

Avdios 128. 


padnpa 122.12; 128. 6, 15. 
padanés 141; 142; 143; 155. 7. 
pav@dva 131. 21. 

Hedonotta 114. 193 115. 4; 128. 
9; 126.14; 129.10, 14; 181. 
10. 

pédos 95. 3; 96. 193 97. 20, 22; 
98. 3, 23; 99. 4; 100. 17; 
101. 9; 103. 5; 107. 16, 23; 
110; 111; 112. 3; 118. 2; 120. 
6, 17; 121. 4; 123. 23; 124. 
14; 129. 12, 19; 1380. 2, 14; 
134. 4; 185. 6; 148. 15, 18; 
144, 16; 159. 17. 

perwdée passim. 

peaqiia 96. 3,7; 101. 2; 119. 5; 
120. 4; 129.6; 144. 7. 

pedrvitxds 108. 8. 

péves 106. 2; 116.5; 125; 126. 2, 
6; 187. 3; 1389. 21; 140. 1, 4; 
142, 2. 

pepifw 98.5; 109. 15, 19. 

péon (see Intr. A, § 11) passem. 

peraBaddAw 134. 2. 

peraBodn 101.8; 125.14; 129. 4, 
5,73 181. 9. 

peraBodros 129. 3. 

peranvéw 104. 6. 

peradapBdva 133. 9; 158. 14. 

peraxerpiCopat 99.5; 100. I9. 

peréxm 160. 5-17; 163. 3. 
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peroxy 162. 17. 

perpéw 115, 22; 141. IT, 12. 

petpixn 123. 20; 180. 9. 

Bétrpoy 112. 21; 180.9, 11; 141. 
Il. 

pnOeis 95. 9. 

peyvepe 100. 9. 

puxros 109. 17; 185. 7. 

piges 100. 12. 

MifoAvétos 128. 14, 23. 

MirvAnvaios 127. 25. 

pynpn 129, 22. 

pynpovevo 129. 23. 

ports 111. 12. 

povn 104, 22. 

poppy 129. 12. 

povoixds 98. 3; 110. 4,17; Lil. 
1; 124, 15. 

povoirds, 6 95. 15 ; 123.6, 18, 19; 
124. 27. 

povotkh, 4 95. 15; 98. 3; 99. 4; 
144, 6, 21; 123. 9, 11; 124. 
12; 125. 4, 25; 129. 20, 21, 
24; 1383. 123 159. 14. 


yntn (see Intr. A, § 11) 125. 10; 
188. 9; 144. 11. 

ynran (see Intr. A, § 29) 131. 1. 

voew 97. 133 107. 16; 108. 6; 
113. 17, 203 118. 3; 128. 33; 

vonros 124, 5. 


fvAAGB7 119. 8; 128. 4. 

fuveots 97. 10; 125. 43 1381. 4; 
132. 2, 6. 

fuvinus 107. 53 108. 12; 
130. 3; 181. 22. 


129. 17; 


656s 122. 4; 157; 158; 159; 160; 
161; 162. 
oixetos 135. 1. 
oixeorns 100. 23. 
dxramAdows 119. 23. 
éxraxopbos 96. 3; 127. 22. 
dArywpéw 143, 18. 
ddws 96. 14; 97. 
127. 21; 145. 15. 
épaddrns 105. 2. 
Gpotos 189. 7; 145. 3; 149. 3, 4; 
150. 7-19. 
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13; 128. 12; 


dpoiws 139. 21; 152.9; 158. 13, 
16. 


opodoyéw 114, 15; 124. 3; 184. 
17. 

dvona. 105. 8; 110. 6; 114. 4; 
122.17; 188; 140; 164. rz. 

dvopate 101. 25; 102. 223 104. 20. 

ofus (‘high’ in pitch) passim. 

dfvrns 97. 11; 103; 104; 105. 
22, 245 106. 

bpyavines 106. 17. 

dpyavinn, 7 123. 20. 

opyavoy 104. 4; 112.9, 12; 124, 
55 126. To; 132; 183; 184. 

bp06s 133. 6. 

dp0ms 110. 13; 182. 5; 134. 16; 
146. 21. 

Gppao 105. 6. 

Spos 140. 3; 146. 12,24; 149.17; 
150. 

doaxas 97. 18. 

ov0eis 183. 7. 

OpeAos 133. 4; 145. 2 

SpOadpoerdys 131. 17. 

épOarpogpavyns 132. 2. 

dys 124, 23. 


wé0os 102. 26; 104. 7; 129. 6; 
136.6; 159. 8. 

mats 112. 18, 

madads 113. 19; 144. 11. 

WAVTEAWS PASSIM. 

mayrodatos 125, 22; 129. 12. 

nmapaBadrAw 132. 25. 

napasofos 103. 21; 122. 14. 

maparodkovdéw 129. 18, 24. 

nwapakova 123, 7, II. 

napadapBava 98. 14; 136. 2. 

Twapadipnrdave 126, 24. 

napapéon (see Intr, A, § 11) 125. 
9; 137. 20; 188. 12; 158. 20. 

napavnrn (see Tntr. A, g tr) 138. 
9g, 10; 144. 12. 

Tapamdnolws 119. 11. 

napacnpaive 130. 2,173 181. 15. 

napaonpavTin 130. 8, 15. 

naparnpéew 108. 8 ; 134. 26 ; 139. 6. 

mapQémos 112. 13. 

naputrarn (see Intr. A, § 11) passim. 


INDEX 


napuyToAapBavey 122. 6. 

mavopa: 142. 6. 

dad wévre, 7d (‘ the Fifth’) passim. 

mepaivw 106. 15; 159. 14, 19; 
161. 3, 16. 

mépas 101. 23; 107.9; 112.12; 
115. 15, 173 122.13; 180. 3, 
7; 131. 16, 22; 182. 2, Io. 

meprypagy 98. 5. 

meptdapBava 138. 6. 

mepipepns 124, 24. 

mepipopa 100. 1. 

mOavos 144, 4, 8. 

ninrw 146. 17; 156. 13, 16, 23; 
162. 6, 10, 2%. 

moreva 145, 18. 

mAavaopa 134. 7. 

mwAavn 151. 2; 158. 21. 

mAaros 97. 7. 

TWAatrwy 122. 8. 

mAcovaxas 164. 21. 

WAHGos 148. 19. 

wAovros 122. 11. 

avevpa 132. 4, 25. 

mownrucn 95. 12. 

moAAaTAdotos 120. 8. 

moAAaTAovs 109. 21, 22. 

rroAvpepns 95. 3. 

mopevopar 122.5; 129. 15. 

moppwrépw 96.9; 1381. 3. 

mous 125. 15-23. 

mpaypareia and mpayparevopat 
passttt. 

apeoBuratos 111. 9. 

npoarrobdeixvup: 100. 2. 

mpoBAnpa 134. 18, 22; 151. 2; 
153. 3; 158. 21; 159. 3. 

mpoytyvwoKa 122. 4. 

mpodratpéw 109. 24. 

mpodtavoew 134, 12. 

mpodvépxopat 122. 3; 184. 10. 

mpoeyu 110. 25; 123. 16. 

mpoextiOnus 122. 18. 

mpoOupéopat 120. 5; 128. 25. 

mpoxaragkevalw 147. 7. 

apooayw 115. 9; 133. 17, 18. 

npoodéopa: 110.9; 145. 11. 

mpocetpt 122. 9, 17. 

nmpogépxopat 115. 13. 

mpooéxw 120. 2; 184. 21. 

mpoonyopia 118. 19. 


mpoonkm 95. 9; 104. 9; 182. 21; 
134. 19. 

mpdckepat 147. 24; 148. 5. 

mpooratra 145, 20; 141. 5. 

mpogtuyxave 111. 10, 

npoowdia 110. 5. 

npotnapxw 134. 14. 

mpoxetpos 132. 6. 

arw@os 107. 21. 

Tlu@aydpas 127. 24. 

mukvov (see note on 116. 1) passin. 


pnros 108. 23; 109. 13. 
porn 110. 13. 

pv@puKy 123. 20. 
pvOporotta 125, 22. 


pvOpos 125, 15, 23. 


capns 105. 17. 

caps 97. 9. 

onpaives 100. 22; 125. 23. 

onpeicov 95. 20; 115. 7; 1380. 19, 
20; 181. 1, 2; 185. 19. 

otwnrn 101. 24. 

oxéyrs 102. I0. 

oraos (‘stopping’) 104. 22. 

orotxetov 120. 12; 184. 12. 

oroxewdns 95. 6. 

oroxaopa: 115. 7. 

obywepat 110. 5; 117. 17. 

ouyKkexupevos 97. 14; 103. 25. 

ovyxopdia 114, 2. 

auyxupéo 114. 16, 17; 148. 3. 

ou(vyia 125. 19. 

oupnintra 104. 25. 

cupmdAnpdw 152. 20. 

oupmpobupéopat 108. To. 

cuppovéesw, cuppevia, and ovp- 
gavos (see note on 108. 21) 
passim. 

ouvayw 106. 21. 

ouvaypéorepos 109. 15; 159. 26. 

ovvanre 109.16; 149. 1,15; 150. 
13. 

nae (‘conjunction’; see Intr. 
A, § 10) passzm. 

ovuvedifoa 111. 13; 115.1; 125. 
25; 126. 14. 

ouveipw 143. 25. 

ouvemiomao) 115, 10. 

ovvéxera 98. 7; 119. 3, 12. 
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ouvexns 101. 20, 21; 102. 15, 20; 
103. 2, 7, 18; 109. 20; 119. 5, 
15; 120. 3,10; 148.17; 144. 
12; 145.9; 147. 6; 149. 17. 

ouvexws 101. 24; 102. 3, 19. 

ovvOets, atvOeros, and ouvriénu 
passim. 

ouviornt 99.11; 110. 8,11; 144. 
24; 151. 19; 163; 164. 

ouvvopay 106. 16; 113.6; 114. 16; 
131. 6, 15; 184. 17, 24; 141. 
19; 147. 22; 151.8; 160. 19; 
164, 23. 

ouvreivw 95. 8; 101. 9; 144. 14. 

ouvropws 107. 21. 

ovvrovos 115.5; 116.11, 24; 117; 
118; 137. 6; 139. 3; 142.9, 
12; 143. 9, 10; 163. Io. 

ovyuTrapxw 106, 7. 

ovpeyé 112. 16. 

oupirrw 112. 16. 

avoraots 99. 4; 107.16; 110. 13. 

avornpa (‘scale’) passim. 

oxfjpa 96. 4; 99. 15,16, 25; 100. 
2; 125. 12, 21; 180. 22; 149. 
3,5; 164. 13. 

oxita 98. 22. 


rafts 95. 5; 96.3; 99. 3,7; 118. 
20; 114. 3; 124. 27: 128.1; 
129. 6; 130. 23; 182. 16, 24; 
133. 8, 15; 184. 5; 145. 2; 
164. 16. 

raparra 104. 23; 153. 3. 

raats (‘pitch’) passém. 

ratrw 107. 23; 117. 9; 159. 15, 
19. 

Tavrorns 105. 3. 

Traxos 105, 12, 133 124. 6. 

reivey 108. 4. 

réxrow 124, 25, 

rédecos 99. 12; 101. 13. 

reAevraios 11]. 12; 129. 10; 146. 


17. 

Tédos 95. 10; 129. 16; 130. 1. 

répva 97. 203 138. 21; 144. 5. 

Teraprnpoptov 117. 16. 

rer paxopSov passim. 

did rertdpov, +5 (‘the Fourth’) 
assim. 

ropy 138. 21. 
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Toviaios passint. 

rovos(= (1) ‘interval of a tone,’ 
(2) ‘key *) passzm. 

ronos (‘compass,’ ‘locus of vari- 
ation,’ ‘region or direction of 
the voice-series’) passzm. 

Topveurys 124. 25. 

tpis 141. 12. 

tpitn (see Intr. A, § 11) 188. 11; 
158. 20. 

Tpirnpoptov 117. 5. 

Tpomos ( = (1) ‘ manner,’(2) ‘style 
of composition,’ (3) ‘ character’ 
or ‘ motive’) passzm. 

tpumnpa 132.17; 138. 12, 18. 

tpUmnots 128. 18. 

runos 96. 16; 98.5; 108.1; 111. 
3; 119. 4. 

Turow 97. 21. 

runwodns 108. 9. 

ruxov, 6 100.17; 110. 9. 


bytea 122. 11. 

barn (see Intr. A, § 11) passim. 

jmatwy (see Intr. A, § 29) 131. 1. 

tae pBaive 102. 3. 

bwepBaros 109. 19. 

imepBodaiwyv (see Intr. A, § 29) 
131. 1. 

bmepéxw 117. 5; 120. 25; 146. 
10; 148. 2. 

imepopia 134, 27. 

imepoxy 120. 24; 146; 147. 

trepreivw 107. 7. 

tmepréAetos 112. 14. 

imodnAdw 97. 20. 

bmodwptos 128. 13, 20. 

imoxaradpovés 122. 15. 

imdAnmfis 122. 203; 131. 12, 18; 
132. 12; 133. 22. 

troonpaivea 119. 4. 

trorumow 110. 1; 1438. 13. 

bnoppiytos 128. 17, 20. 

troxaiva 122. 17. 


pavracia 101. 243; 102.8; 189. 11. 

gpavdAos 114. 20. 

pavdrws 124. 24; 125. 1. 

pbeyyouat 102. 5; 103. 11; 106. 
23; 107. 12. 

pOdyyos (‘note’) Zasstm. 
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Ppuytos 128; 180. 13, 14. 
puouweds 110. 6; 119, 10, 13; 128. 


24. 

duos 97. 21, 223 98. 3; 100. 22; 
110. 2; 111. 10, 22; 112. 1, 3; 
113. 2; 119. 5, 7; 120. 4; 125. 
24; 127.17; 180. 25; 182. 14; 
133. 8; 184. 9; 135. 19; 143. 
15) 23- 

gua 97. 20; 102. 23; 108. 18; 

ae 9; 120. 5; 128. 23; 132. 


PA (see note on 96. 18) passim. 


xarerds 106. 16; 108. 13. 

xetpoupyia 132. 7, 18; 183. 17, 
18; 134. 8, 

xopiy 104; 133. 13, 16. 

Xpaopas 95. 11; 110. 16; 115.5; 
124. 22; 139. 19; 142. 173 
143. 12; "144, II. 


xphotpos 107. 1; 108. 19, 24. 

Xpjots 112. 7; 129. 13. 

xpba (f shade,” ‘subdivision of 
genus’; see note on 116. 4); 
115. 20; 126. 13; 188. 23; 
152. 22; 158. 15,19; 159. 12; 
160. I. 

Xpovos 102. 3; 104.6; 115. 8. 

xpapa (‘ chromatic genus’) Dhar 

xpwparinéds (see Intr. A, § 6) 
passim. 

xwpa 160. 19, 21. 

xopica 102. 12 ; 
150. 0. 8. 

xupio pes 98. I. 


110. 4; 128. 20; 


Wevdhs 99. 20. 


w@peréw 128. 10, 12. 
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